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"The tinted <iea-ih«11 borne away. 
Far from the oceaa's pebbly ahore, 
Mill lo^'es to hum the choral lav. 
The whispering mermaids taught of yoie.** 



Our A B C's— Accuracy, Brevity, Com- 
pleteness. 

In filling ^'another loag-felt want," we 
have eotiea voted to commence as we can 
hold out, and hope to make this minute 
paper of increasing interest and practical 
value. Among prominent contributors are 
C. C. Fabry. M. D.. Prof. Geo. R. Kuce- 
BERGER. Mrs. Z. R. Cromyn, a. M., and 
many others well known to San Diegans. 
Cirrespondence and such support as we 
may seem to deserve is respectfully invited 
from ail who may find it of profit or value, 
or who may be interested in the permanent 
e'ftablishment of a scientific journal on the 
Pacific Coast. 



Airrlcaltunil Grasses. 

(We make the following selections from 
from a report by Dr. Geo V^asey, botanist 
ef the Department of Agriculture, on the 
Agricultural Grasses of the United States.) 

Wild oats {Ave^'uz /cUtta), alfilaria {Ero- 
dium ekutarium), bur-clover Medicago (Den- 
ticuicUa), severnl species of wild clover and 
''l>uuchgrass", in the order named, form 
the native forage plants of California. 

Accounts from the central und southern 
counties state that the native bunch-s^rass, 
which formerly furnished a nutritious food 
for a large part of the Pacitic Slope, has ot 
late years become about extinct, and in 
some sections the alfilaria, bur-clover, and 
other forage plants, which were found vn 
the nncultivated lands during spring and 
early summer, are slowly but surely dyin^ 
oat, and tbeir places are beint{ tHken by 
wurthles« grasses that nothing will eat 
Teen or dry. 



Mr. C. 0. Tucker, of BUlena, attributes 
this gradual disappearance of the native 
grasses to the constant and too close past- 
urage at and prior to the time for jnatur- 
ing their seeds, and to a too persistent pas- 
turage with sheep at other times, causing 
the ground to liecome thoroughly trodden 
and compacted. This has been followed 
during the last few years by unusually hot 
and dry summers. He knows ot no sec- 
tion where the need of useful forage plants 
is more severely felt than here. 

Except wild oaU and bur clover, but lit- 
tle native grass is cut for hay. The vari- 
ous grains, as wheat, rye, and barley, cut 
when in the milk, are principally relied 
upon for bay in many parts of California. 
Alfalfa or lucerne (Aledicago saliva), is cul- 
tivated largely for hay, especially in the 
southern portion of the State, where by ir- 
rigation large crops are raised. 

Thus far, but little attention has been 
given to this subjeoi. The general pvstem 
of farming in vogue here is so different 
from that of other pai ts of the country, 
and so few ex{^»eriments have been made, 
that no particular grasses or forsge plant:* 
can be recommen«ied at this time. Fur- 
ther experiments and developments will 
have to determine the important question. 

Three of the above mentioned forage 
plants are natives of Europe which have 
become widely naturalized in America. 
The alfilaria was so early introduced as to 
be thought native by some. In the moun- 
tains of Lower California where it was un- 
known to the inhabitants and unnoticed 
by visiting botanists ten years a^o, it now 
forms the principal forage plant. Experi- 
ments made in eastern states can be ot lit- 
tle practical value to California, and the 
need of agricultural experiment stations in 
this section is strongly felt by many, and 
would soon l)e appreciated by all, in solv- 
ing not only this, but many other problems. 
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The Ai;ai*»ix AssoctHtfon. 

(Selections from •Sclefnoe.*' read before the Society 
o( Natural UlMory. Dec. 5.) 

An excellent example, perhaps second to 
«onc in this country for its beneficial re- 
sults, is the founding and conduct of the 
Agassiz Ass'KTiation, which held its first 
general assembly last summer in Philadel- 
phia. Its origin and plan are the work of 
Mr. Harlan H. Ballard, first as a local in- 
stitution for youth at the Lenox (Mass.) 
Academy, of which he is principal. 

It proved bo successful in promoting a 
love for the study of natural phenomena, 
that he conceived the idea of making the 
experiment more generHlly useful. An in- 
vitation given in St. Nicholas to form a 
general association was answered with such 
unexpected enthusiasm that over seven 
Hundred local branches have been estab- 
lished, and more than eight thousand chil- 
dren and grown people enrolled within 
four years. 

As the idea was in part suggested by a 
similar society of boys and ffirls in Swit- 
zerland, this association has been very ap- 
propriately named after Louis Agassiz, 
whose sympathy and earnest work in be- 
half of popular education has made his 
name historical in both Switzerland and 
America. 

By the regulations of the society, chap- 
ters may be established by a few persons, 
fonr being the minimum limit; and age 
being wisely left out of account, many 
families have formed separate chapters. 

Classes for the systematic study of ele- 
mentary botany, entomology, anatomy, 
etc., have boen formed under the leader- 
ship of competent teachers, and conducted 
by correspondence. Self- help and inde- 
pendent exertion are thus made necessary 
for every isolated chapter. Much gooil 
mu?t have alrea<ly been done in this way 
in direct opposition to the whole tendency 
of the ordinary training of the schools, 
and we are much mistaken if both pupils 



and teachers have not in many cases been 
greatly benefitted by their experience in 
this really higher class of educational 
work. 

The conductors of this enterprise have 
done something permanent and effectual 
towards spreading a taste !w self-culture 
in an almost new sense, and have taught 
thousands how to work with whatever 
means were at hand, not only for their own 
intellectual improvement, but for that of 
their children and neighbors. 



Han Dieirn Society of Nataral Hisrory. 

At a meeiing of the above Society held 
December 5, Miss Rosa Smith read an arti- 
cle on the Iife-history of the marine "gold- 
fish"; Mr. C. J. Fox made statements re- 
garding the wild-fowl of the county, and 
mentioned the existence of a land- tortoise 
on the desert; C. R. Orcutt presented a 
specimen of the **fiddler-crah" {Gelasimus 
brevijron0, St.), from Todos Santos bay. 
Lower California, where they inhabit holes 
in the salt-marshes, like toads in a garden. 
Specimens were exhibited of the wood- 
perforating crustaceans destructive to the 
wharf- piles. Attention was also called to 
the Agassiz Association. 



The handbeok of the Agassiz Associa- 
tion presents a great variety of useful in- 
formation which should be accessible to 
every boy and gfrl since it directs atten- 
tion to beneficial amusements as well as in- 
valuable instruction in the study of nature. 
Teachers can do no greater service to their 
pupils than to interest and assist them in 
such intellectual self-culture.— [H. H. Bal- 
lard, Pres. A. A., Lenox, Mass. 



Small pieces of a fair quality of sponge 
have been seen from All Saints* (Todoa 
Santos) bay, Lower Calitornia. The com- 
mon sponges of this coast are worthless for 
commercial purposes, but what wealth may 
be revealed by deep-water dredging can- 
not be foretold. 
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8pecialiEnt*on. 

There once wag a science called "Natu- 
ral Philosophy", which held in itself all the 
learning that applied to physical facts. 
By the beginning of this century this sci- 
ence was divided into physics and natural 
history. These have in turn been since di- 
vided into a dozen named branches each, 
and there are now at least thirty well de- 
fined sciences. This progressive division 
of ^;ience8 causes a division of labor among 
the able men who labor to solve the prob- 
leuH of nature, causing specialists to spring 
up who devote themselves to a particular- 
ly limited fi^ld. The advantage of this di- 
vision of labor is an open questiou, but it 
is certainly prolific in results which could 
not well be obtained otherwise. The vorld 
is now of a mind to pay more of its re- 
wards for the least bit of special or pecu- 
har knowledge than fur the widest com- 
mand of varied learning and directs stu- 
dents in a thousand ways, not only to 
"study what you most affect," but '*effect 
that study altogether, know the least thing 
that can be known as no one else knows it, 
and leave the nniverse to look after itself." 
This plan, however, limits the world to 
its present knowledge regarding the broad- 
er and more important problems of science 
and strengthens the naturally weak bound- 
ary lines placed by nature throughout the 
organic creation. It is a question worthy 
of consideration whether we may not profit- 
ably turn away a part of the talent and 
geoins which go to the Work of discovery 
to the wider task of comprehension; 
whether the life of Humboldt and the life 
of Pasteur are not equally fit goals for the 
student of nature. The specialist in bot- 
any is scarce able to recognize the beauti- 
ful scenery or the vatied tints exhibited in 
the insect world, and an enthusiast is blind 
to the broad view of nature spread out be- 
fore him, and till naturalists recoj?nize this 
evil we cannot hope for a second Linnseus, 
Cavier or DeCandoUe. —[In part selected 
from "Science." 



Books aotf Pap^m. 

Science: An illustrated weekly jonmal 
devoted to the diffusion of tcieniific news, 
with discussions, book notices, correspond- 
ence, etc. Terms, $5.00 per year. Ad- 
dress the publisher at 4 Bond Street, New 
York. 

Botanical Gazette; Devoted stnctly to 
botanical science. Terms, $1.00 per year. 
John M. Coulter, editor, Crawfordsville, 
Ind. A sixteen page monthly. 

Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Clnb; 
A monthly journal, $1.00 per year. W. 
R. Gerard, editor, 01 Clinton Place, New 
York. 

Papilio; A monthly journal devoted ex- 
clusively to lepidoptera. $2.00 per year. 
£. M. Aaron, editor, Philadelphia. 

The Young Mineralogist and Antiqua- 
rian; A neat, amateur monthly, published 
by T. H. Wise, Wheaton, III., at 75 cents 
per annum. 

Botany ot California; A standard work 
by Prof. Sereno Watson, uniform with the 
publications of the Geological Survey of 
California, in 2 vols. 

Synoptical Flora of .North America; by 
Asa Gray, L. L. D. Part I, 4876; Part II. 
1884. These two volumes comprise the 
Gamopetalous orders, and form the stand- 
ard work on American botany north of 
Mexico. Ivison, Blakemau, Taylor & Co., 
New York. 

Structural and Systematic Concbology; 
This is the ntost complete work on mollua- 
ca generally accessible to amateurs. In 3 
vols., publinhed in 4 editions by the au- 
thor, (Jeo. W. Tryon, Jr., Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

Southern and Lower California Flora; A 
list of the flowering plants and ferns, t.y 
C. R. Orcutt; iu press, price 25 cents. 

Common Sea-shells of California; De- 
scribing 100 common species, illuFtinted. 
By Josiab Keep, pi ice $1.00. 
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Geneml Notes. 
Twenty -BIX varieties of ferns are found 
in San Diego county. 

We hope soon to receive a tnkroacope for 
magnifying this little journal. 

Pinones, a nut from a small species of 
pine, were very scarce this fall. 

The Scientist and 25 varities shells to 
any oaember of the A. A. for $1.00. 

The California fan palm is named Waah- 
ingtonia in honor of our first president. 

Seed of the blue palm is said to some- 
times sprout in three years after planting. 
Fourteen kinds of land-suails are known 
in Southern California; one still unpab- 
lished. 

A specimen of Columbella /uscfita^ a com- 
mon and pretty Panama shell, has been 
found at San Diego. 

Deschampsia gracilis^ Vasey^ is the name 
of a new and beautiful grass peculiar to the 
San Diego mesas. 

One of the new species of grasses recent- 
ly collected in the mountains of San Diego 
Lai been since found in Oregon. 

The ostriches in Florida are reported as 
not doing well, but on the California farms 
they seem to be still flourishing. 

Our early flowers, butterflies and snails 
bouil a Merry Curiscmas greeting to their 
Buow- bound friends thronghont ihe world. 
Nickel ore is found in great abundance 
in the northern part of Lower California, 
— but the Mexicans have had enough of 
nickels! 

About seventy-five new spcuies of plants 
and animuls have been found within a ra- 
dius of fifty miles of San Diego, during 
th« past fe-v years. 

The west 0'>ast of America, noi'th of 
Mexico, has been cre<lited with about 800 
varieties of mollusks. Correspontlence is 
requested regarding their distribution and 
synonymy. 



Another apparently new and curious 
mollusk has been fomid «ii the fibum of 
San Diego bay which closely resembles the 
garden slug in general appearance. 

A large deposit of tt{fa has been found in 
Lower California: where the water from 
th« spring ran over a gfowth of mosses it 
formed beautiful masses of ''fossil moss," 
similar to that of Michigan. 

Fouquiera spUndens^ the desert candle- 
wood or **hocotil]o," is now budding and 
blossoming in this city. Stalks have been 
known to blossom six months after being 
cut and placed in a museum. 

The raiue for this season (1884-5) com- 
menced in earnest on the 7th. Elarly show- 
ers during the first part of October were 
sufficient to bring out blossoms of Saxifra^ 
ga Parryi Torr. 

The list of Southern and Lower Califor- 
nia plants, now in press, will include the 
marine aigm of San Diego, about 150 spe- 
cies, which have been collected by D. 
Cleveland. Price of the list will be 25 
cents. 

A large bed of fossils, several feet thick 
and extending for more than a mile along 
the bluffs of All Saints' bay, Lower Califor- 
nia, and composed almost wholly of one, 
new and curioua species, hab recently been 
reported to the National Museum at Wash- 
ingtoti. Four smaller species were detect- 
ed also. 



C. R. ORCUTT, 

DEALER IX 

Native Seeds, Bulbs I Plants 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 

Museums supplied with specimens representative 
of the fauna and flora of Southeni and Lower Cali- 
fornia, and scientists supplied with material for 
study. 

Amateun*' d«8iderata and H<Mrbari»ni «p«ei«ens, 
shells and curios a specialty. 

Publisher of The Wrht-Ambrican Scientist, con- 
taining practical information upon various subjects, 
, issued monthly, at 50 cent« per annum. 
I Books and shells wanted in exchange; terms, one- 
I half cash, except where rare books are offered. 
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[WritUo for tko Soiturrwr.] 
The oak that ftpreadi ica brauohea wide, 

Three huodred years or more; 
The lily by the mouutain side, 

Whose bloom with tnorn is o*er, 
Alike are perfect in their way. 

And full of leaaons choice 
To him who listens day by day. 
To Natare*8 kindly voice. 



PALMS. 



This large tropical family of 
plants is represented near the 
southern borders of California by 
three species, only one of Which, 
Wdshingionia filifera, Wendland, 
is known to occur in the United 
States. This deservedly popular 
tree, well known as the California 
fan, or thread-bearing, palm has 
been largely cultivated in Europe 
under its various synonyms. Bra- 
hen filamentosoy Fritchardia /. 
eta This palm is easily grown 
and now forms one of the char- 
acteristics of ornamental horticul- 
ture in this state. In its native 
haunts it blooms about the last of 
September, the fruit maturing the 
following September. 

Livingstone writes that the lan- 
guage of the palm to him was al- 
ways **far from home," and as one 
gazes upon the blue palm, Erythea 
armatd, Watson, in its wild home, 
the desert canons of Baja Califor- 
nia, one cannot wonder at the sen- 
timent, so strange, and fearfully 
Srand are its surroundings. The 
ark, blue-green leaves give to it 
its common name and causes it to 



be highly prised by horticulturists 
to whom it is generally known as 
Brahea gUiuca. It blossoms in 
June, the fruit maturing the fol- 
lowing June, when, in case of a 
fruitful vear the Indians hasten to 
a plentiful feast 

A similar species, known as the 
Guadaloupe Island palm, Erythea 
edtiliSy Watson, is considered by 
some as more graceful than the 
last, and is even more difficult of 
aexsess in its volcanic island home. 
It is said to be in blossom and 
fruit throughout the year, the edi- 
ble fruit hanging in clusters weigh- 
ing forty pounds or more apiece. 
By botanists it is supposed to have 
been introduced into Europe un- 
der the name of Brahea Roezli, 
but that name is given as synon- 
ymous with E. armata, by some 
European nurserymen in their 
catalogues. 

Another palm, Washingionm ro- 
husia, Wendland, credited to Cal- 
ifornia, is perhaps a form of the 
common species but it is not cer- 
tainly known. These three ^or 
four?) varieties are the only in- 
digenous species, but several oth- 
ers are in (cultivation in the state. 



The water newts of the falls of 
the San Diego river, this county, 
are the "sad-colored anaides." 
AnaideslugubrisjHallowell. This 
is the furthest southern limit of 
the species known. 
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FRESH-WATER SHELLS. 

Over seventy-five species of 
fresh-water mollascs have been 
described from the Pacific slope; 
but of this number many have 
been, and probablv many others 
must be consigned to synonymy, 
thus reducing the real number to 
not more than fifty valid species. 

Of the common species belong- 
ing to the family of Limnceidce, 
inhabiting the small streams and 
lagoons of Southern California, 
but one can be Sftid to be charac- 
teristic, the others having a dis- 
tribution throughout the northern 
United States. Our species of 
LimnfiBidse are as follows: 

Limnsea humilis, Say. 

Limn»a AdelinsB, Tryon, (Cali- 
f omian. ) 

Physa heterostropha, Say. 

Physa distinguenda, Tryon, (-P. 
gyrina, Sajr. var.) 

Planorbis parvus, Say. 

Planorbis trivolvis. Say. 

It will be seen that m fresh- 
water, air-breathing molluscs we 
have no typical fauna. This shows 
that they are not materially af- 
fected by the climate or other 
physical conditions surrounding 
them; but while these conditions 
which so widely separate the 
north-eastern from the south-west- 
ern portion of the United States 
are immaterial to these little crea- 
tures, they are all sufficient to cre- 
ate an almost wholly diflferent fau- 
na and flora, otherwise. 

Bithynella intermedia, Tryon, 
and BithyneJla binneyi, Tryon, 
with Pisidium abditum, Hald. 
(our only bivalve) complete the 
list of the fresh-water shells of 
San Diego county, excepting the 



living and extinct species of the 
Colorado river and the desert 
basin. 

BLACK WATTLES. 

This tree {Mimosa decurrens) 
a native of Australia, has been 
introduced into the south of 
France, Algiers, etc., and is highly 
recommended by European nur- 
serymen as a tree "careless of 
drouth, doing its best on dry, bar- 
ren soil, of rapid growth, and very 
rich in tannin." 

This is perhaps, one of the most 
promising of trees for forest plant- 
ing in Southern California and de- 
serves a thorough trial. Plants 
grown from seed have kept equal 
pace with seed started at the same 
time of the blue gum Eucalyptus, 
which is now the leading forest 
tree of the state in cultivation. 



AIR NAYIOATION. 

[Science.] 

Renard and Krebs, of France, 
by the use of a powerful and light 
motor and a long balloon, have 
reached a speed of 6.5 metres a 
second in their recent experiments 
of November, 1884, in aerial navi- 
gation. During these experiments 
the balloon was easily guided in 
all directions and a return to the 
place of departure easily eflfected. 
These experiments are decisive in 
demonstrating navigation of the 
air by means of long balloons, pro- 
vided with screws, and it now be- 
comes only a question of capital 
for aerial ships to take their place 
among the modem means of trans- 
portation. 

Exchange notices inserted at live cents 
per line. Stamps taken. 
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AMEUCAN PEARLS. 

At the Philadelphia meeting of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Mr. Gea 
1\ Kuna, with TiflFany & Co., New 
York, refiui a preliminary paper on 
the "American Pearl," treating of 
its history, production, value, and 
uses; quoting in part facts and 
figures furnished by Messrs. Tif- 
fany & Ca, (purchasers of many 
thousands of these pearls) cover- 
a period from ISSYto date. As 
he Lb still engaged on this subject 
which will in the near future be 
illustrated and published by the 
TJ. S. Fisheries Commission in 
their bulletin, he would greatly 
appreciate imd give full credit for, 
any reliable facts that may be fur- 
nished. 

It is desirable to know of the 
occurrence of pearls in any mol- 
luscs on the California coast, and 
especially of their occurrence in 
the *'abelone"(Bp^i^of Haliotis) 
and of what kmd — loose or at- 
tached. Small black pearls are 
found in the common cockle (Ve- 
nus) quite frequently and occa- 
sionally a pearl is found in Pach- 
ydesma. 

BOOKS RECEITED FOB 8. S. N. H. 

Bevision of the Stenini of Amer- 
ica, North of Mexico, by Thos. L. 
Casey, Lieut of Engineers. This 
is a valuable work on the insects 
of the order Coleoptera containing 
over 200 pages and describing a 
great number of new species, 
many of them from California. 
The author (residing at 1125 Gi- 
rard Street, Phil. ) would be great- 
ly obliged by receiving specimens 
of beeUes from this vicinity. 



GEBGERAL NOTES. 

The common scorpion of Cali- 
fornia is Scorpio ailenii, Wood, 
the only species of the genus 
found in North America. 

Balanus estrellanus, Conrad, is 
the large fossil barnacles found 
in a well at this city, about 40 feet 
from the surface. 

A specimen of Chlamydoconoha, 
about the size of a large pea, has 
lately been sliced into 200 slices 
at the National Museum, for mi- 
croscope examination. 

"We cannot be veri/ far wrong 
in estimating the light of fufl 
moon as about a seventy-thous- 
andth of the sunlight anywhere 
on the earth'* is t£e conclusion 
reached by Sir William Thomson 
in recent computationa — [Science 

About fifty species of crustace- 
ans are found in and near San 
Diego bay. The Craw-fish, a spe- 
cies of Panulirus, is the only one 
of economic value, though there 
are several small edible crabs. 
The experiment of introducing 
the eastern lobster into California 
waters some vears ago was not 
very successful. 

Among our floral entertainers 
on New Year's day we would men- 
tion the bell of the season Miss 
Arctostaphylos Bicolor: tlie De- 
cember favorite, Miss Saxifraga 
Parryi, and the Misses Bigelovia, 
Eriogonum, Euphorbia, Stephan- 
omeria, Encelia — the last of our 
autumn visitors, and Miss Ceano- 
thus, one of the first among our 
spring guests — who join us in 
wishing our readers a glad New 
Year. 
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Our first issue having met with 
due appreciation, both at home 
and abroad, we venture to hope 
that at no far distant day we may 
permanently enlarge its size, that 
it may be established upon a good 
financial basis, and may become 
the recognized journal of record 
and review of the AVest As the 
official organ of the San Diego 
Society of Natural History, and 
the medium for recording the work 
performed in the publisher's pri- 
vate laboratory of organic natural 
history, and with the assurance 
of contributions from various 
working scientists, we trust that 
it may be found of value to many. 
We would ask all to not only sub- 
scribe, but to contribute to its col- 
umns as they may have opportu- 
nity, and we will endeavor to an- 
swer or will call attention to the 
inquiries received and try to make 
the journal of the greatest value 
to the greatest number. We would 
call the attention of new subscri- 
bers to the fact that the size of 
this paper is at least foiir-paae — 
butwe reserve the privilege oi en- 



larging any number at plecisure 
(according to our "copy** and pat- 
ronage). 



BOOKS AND PAPERS. 

The list of plants, etc., still "in 
press." 

Editors are respectfully invited 
to exchange. 

We would ask publishers and 
authors to send us their publica- 
tions, especially those referring in 
a general or special way to the in- 
terests of the Pacific coast, and 
we will make it an object for them 
to do so. 

We are requested to state that 
sample copies of The Young Min^ 
eratogist and Antigwirian will be 
furnished by the publisher, T. H. 
Wise, Wheaton, IlL, at 8 cents 
each. 

Journal of Mycology: A new, 
monthly journal devoted exclu- 
sively to fungi, edited by J. B. El- 
lis and W. A Kellerman, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

Ornithologist and Oologist: A 
monthly magazine devoted to birds 
nests and eggs; published in first- 
class style by Frank B. Webster, 
Pawtucket, B. L, at $1.00 per an- 
num. 

The Young Oologist: An ama- 
teur paper devoted to nests and 
eggs and published monthly in 
good shape, by Frank EL Lattin, 
Gaines, N. Y., at 60 cents per an- 
num. 

Bandom Notes on Natural His- 
tory: A neat fifty-cent monthly, 
published by Southwick & Jencks, 
Providence, B. L 
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Science: An illustrated weekly 
journal devoted to the difiusion of 
scientific news, with discussions, 
book notices, correspondence, etc 
Terms, $5.00 per year. Address 
the publisher at i Bond Street, 
New York. 

Botanical Gazette: Devoted 
strictly to botanical science. 
Terms, $1.00 per year. John M. 
Coulter, editor, Crawfordsville, In- 
diana. A sixteen-page monthly. 

Bulletin of the Torrey Botani- 
cal Club: A monthly journal, $1.00 
per year. W. R. Gerard, editor, 
61 Clinton Place, New York. 

Synoptical Flora of North Amer- 
ica: by Asa Gray, L. L. D. Part 
1, 1876 ; Part II, 1884 These two 
comprise the Gamopetalous orders 
and form the standard work on 
American botany north of Mexi- 
co. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., New York. 

Southern and Lower California 
Flora: A list of the flowering 
plants and ferns, by C. R. Orcutt; 
in press, price 25 cents. 

Common Sea-shells of Califor- 
nia: Describing 100 common spe- 
cies, illustrated. By Josiah Keep; 
price $1.00. 



THE FEVER TREE. 

The blue gum, Eucalyptus glob- 
ulus, which has been so widely in- 
troduced as a forest tree into Af- 
rica, Southern Europe and Cali- 
fornia, has gained its popularity 
mainly because of its rapid growth 
and tiie facility with which it 
adapts itself to the country. But 
it possesses other claims for exis- 



tence because of its alleged anti- 
febrile properties; and has re- 
ceived the name of fever tree in 
consequence. Its introduction in- 
to Texas in 1875 demonstrated its 
adaptability to the coast cities of 
tie Gulf or Mexico, which are pe- 
riodically subject to severe yellow 
fever epidemics, where this tree 
by its great property of absorp- 
tion is thouglit to absorb the ma- 
laria of marshy districts and ren- 
der them inoccuous in that way. 

Its tall, graceful aspect and the 
pleasant spicy odor which perme- 
ates the air in its vicinity makes 
the Eucalyptus acreeable both as 
an ornamental and as a forest tree ; 
and with the additional guaran- 
tee of protection from fever epi- 
demics, firmly established by fur- 
ther experiments, must cause its 
popularity to be undiminished for 
many years to come and render it 
particularly desirable for the coast 
regions of Mexico. 

The fever tree was introduced 
into Paris, France, in 1860, by di- 
rection of the government, and 
subsequently large forests planted 
in Africa, Spain and Italy, and it 
deserves even greater attention 
from health commissioners and 
those studying the important prob- 
lems of health, the result of whose 
investigations must largely affect 
the interests of the Mexican peo- 
ple and those connected with her 



commerce. 



Apparently very large trichinae, 
about a half an inch long, have 
been found in great numbers in 
the tissues of a large wood duck 
recently killed in Kansas, accord- 
ing to a local paper. 
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SECTION A, S. S. N. H. 

At a preliminary meeting held 
January 6, at the rooms of the So- 
ciety of Natural History, D. Cleve- 
land in the chair, a section of this 
Society was organized, consisting 
mainly of those between the ages 
of 14 and 21 years. It was moved, 
seconded, and adopted that the so- 
ciety should form Section A of 
the San Diego Society of Natural 
History; that the chairman of the 
Section should be nominated, or 
nomination confirmed, by the S. 
S. N. H. ; that other officersjconsist- 
ing of a secretary and treasurer, 
should be elected by the Section; 
that the Section should meet the 
third Monday evening of each 
month. 

The S. S. N. H. have very liber- 
ally tendered their assistance to 
the young people of San Diego, 
offering them the use of their 
rooms, museum and library and 
proposing to reduce the annual 
dues for the benefit of those who 
wish to join the Section; and the 
money received from the members 
of the Section is not proposed to 
be used for the general objects of 
the Association, but for the pur- 
chase of books, and to otherwise 
benefit the Section itself. They 
also leave the Section at liberty 
to connect vnth the Agassiz Sci- 
entific Association, which, if done, 
will be a great benefit by placing 
it in correspondence with that in- 
ternational organization and se- 
curing for its members the assist- 
ance of many eminent scientists 
throughout tlie United States. 
Those desiring further informa- 
tion regarding the objects of the 
Agassiz Association are referred 



to its hand-book (sent post-paid 
for 54 cents in stamps by IL H. 
Ballard, Lenox, Mass. ) 



SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

The regular meeting of the 
above society was held Friday 
evening, January 2. Business 
matters monopolized the attention 
of the Society. Mr. Capron, of 
the Building Fund Committee, re- 
ported progress. Mr. Cleveland, 
of the Committee on the establish- 
ment of minor societies, under the 
auspices of this society, reported 
a meeting of the Committee and 
its action. Mr. E. W. Morse pre- 
sented his resignation as Treasu- 
rer, which was abcepted. Mr. Jo- 
seph Surr was elected Treasurer. 
A vote of thanks was extended to 
Mr. C. J. Fox, for his services as 
Treasurer during eight years. Mr. 
Cleveland gave notice in writing 
of a motion to change the consti- 
tution of the Society so as to re- 
duce the annual dues of adjunct 
members. Mr. C. R. Orcutt pre- 
sented a copy of his new mouthy 
periodical. The West-American 
Scientist, and explained his pur- 
poses and plans in connection 
with it. On motion, it was adopt- 
ed as the official organ of the So- 
ciety. On motion, the President, 
Vice-President and Secretary were 
constituted a committee on the 
publication of the papers and pro- 
ceedings of the Society. 



Over 300 kinds of native fish 
are known to the Pacific coast of 
the United States. About 90 of 
the 280 Califomian species are 
known from San Diego. 
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BOTANICAL NOTES. 

Mr. L. Belding calls attention 
to the error in the general notes 
read at the annual meeting of the 
Society of Natural History, where 
San Pedro mountain (Lower Cal- 
ifornia) is referred to as the south- 
em limit of pines in the peninsu- 
la, he having found a pine, resemb- 
ling in general appearance Pinus 
muricata, on the Victoria mount- 
ains, at an altitude of about 3,500 
feet 

An apparently new species of 
Polysiphonia, a delicate seaweed 
has been found at San Diego. 

Prot W. G. Farlow, the cele- 
brated algologist, will visit Cali- 
foroia, and probably San Diego, 
this spring. 

Arctostaphylos bicolor, Gray, 
the characteristic southern man- 
zanita forms a shrub from 3 to 15 
feet in height, with strongly revo- 
lute leaves that vary greatly in size 
and shape. The leaves of young 
shoots are often narrow, acumin- 
ate and more pubescent than those 
of older branches, on which the 
leaves are often very broad and ob- 
tuse. The leaves are long or short 
petioled, sometimes nearly ( ? or 
^uite) sessile and varying accord- 
ing to location or differing physi- 
cal conditions. It is already blos- 
soming near the coast in favorable 
locations, sending out its clusters 
of small, pinkish-tinged flowers, 
which at a higher altitude and 
further south, assume much larger 
proportions and a pure white co- 
rolla. This specie blossoms several 
times in a season usually and 
among the hills I have found it 
budding and blossoming in July. 
Its undoubted synonymy, accord- 



ing to Dr. Parry, consists of A. 
Clevelandi, Gray, and A. Veatchii, 
Kellogg. 

INQUIRIES. 

Mr. Geo. F. Kunz desires to 
learn of any mention made of 
pearls in any paper — either as a 
newspaper item, or in a popular 
or scientific work. See article en- 
titled "American Pearls." 

Our printer is inquiring about 
"ads"; those likewise interested 
in that subject will please address 
the editor. Advertising rates 
made known on application. 

Information is wanted about 
the wild fowl and game of South- 
ern California, also about the mi- 
gration of birds, etc. 



C. R. ORCUTT. 

DEALER IN 

Native Seeds, Bulbs M Plants 

7SRITS, SXO. 
SAN DIEOO» CALIFORNIA. 

Museums supplied with gpecitnens representative 
of the fauna and flora of Southern and Lower Cali- 
fornia, and scientists supplied with material for 
study. 

Amateurs' desiderata and Herbarium specimens, 
shells and curios a specialty. 

Publisher of TiiB Wiwt-Amehican Sciesti.«t, con- 
talninfir practical information upon various subjects, 
issued monthlv, at 50 cents per annum. 

Books and shells wanted in exchange; terms, one- 
half cash, except where rare books are offered. 



VARIETIES OF 

BLACK HILLS MINERALS 

I WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

Send for Price List to 

L. W. STILLWELL, 

Deadwood, D. T. 



Thof e detlxisg Information relative to the 
oity and county of San Diego wfll please ad- 
dresi the Ban Diego Chamher of Commerce for 
pamphleti, etc. 
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CALIFORNIA BULLOUS PLANTS. 

Those who have cultivated any of the following species need not 
be told of their beauty, but for the benefit of those who have never 
seen them we make a faint attempt to indicate the color of their blos- 
soms — which, however, it is impossible to do correctly in a single 
word. 

We are prepared to furnish the trade by the dozen or by the 
thousand, in lots to suit, and at lowest market rates. They can be 
safely transported in May to any part of the world, and a fine collec- 
tion of a dozen varieties will be furnished amateurs at any time for 
the low price of $2.00, or 25 cents per single species. We can also 
furnish a fine collection of our beautiful native ferns (roots), or seeds 
of native plants, trees and shrubs at the same rate. 

Allium unifolium, rose. 

haematochiton, rose purple, Lower California. 

serratum, purple. 

fimbriatum, rosy. Lower California mountains. 

BrodisBa capitata, violet or purple, 
mmor, deep violet 
Orcuttii, a new violet variety. 

Bloomeria aurea. golden-yellow umbils, fine. 

Clevelandi, new, similar to Bloomeria aurea. 

Calochortus venustus, lilac. 

Palmeri, rich lilac 

Weedii, a rich yellow, with brown spots. 

Fritillaria biflora, relative to the Crown Imperial is a hand- 
some plant, commonly called the "black lily." 

Zygadenus Fremontii, cream-color; a form of this fine plant 
resembles the " Star of Bethlehem," and may be known 
to some as the California water lily. 

Muilla maritima, catalogued as white. 
The Calochorti are the finest of California bulbs, next to lilies, 
are popular and are successfully grown wherever they have been in- 
troduced; and this may be said of all the plants in this list 

The continued discovery of new species is a constant source of 
pleasure to lovers of the beautiful in nature; and our patrons univer- 
sally confess that we gratify their sense of the beautiful. 

Address C. R. Orcutt, San Diego, California. 
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fWritten (or the SciumBT.) 
Seekers from age to age, have found, 

In nature's ways, delight, 
And doubtless now, in depths profound, 

Awaits some wondrous light. 
Or better still, just close at hand. 

Unseen, because unsought, 
Rewards, in patient waiting stand, 

For careful, loving thought. 
And nature has so many gifts, 

Her students to repay. 
With something that the mind uplifts 

None empty go away. 



HEW GEKUS OF EUPH0RB1AC££ 

From Lower CallfornlH. 



BT O. a PAART. 



Among the manuscript notes 
left by Dr. Engelmann at his de- 
cease, is an incomplete description 
of a new genus of Euphorbiace® 
for which he proposed the name 
of Tetracoccus. The material 
then being imperfect, the notes 
remained unfinished. Since then 
complete specimens having been 
collected by C. B. Orcutt of San 
Diego the following detailed de- 
scription is herewith submitted. 
TETRACOCCUS, Engel.. inei.. 

Tetracoccus dioicusy n, sp. 

Shrubby, dioecius; staminate 
flowers involucrate on slender 
pedicels in the axils of the upper 
leaves of recent shoots; inflores- 
cense with a prolonged central 
axis a little shorter than the 
leaves, and usually two or more 



unequally developed opposite 
branches, bracteate at base; invo- 
lucre in a double series, persistent, 
with 7 — 9 short, rounded seg- 
ments; stamens 7 — 9, long exsert, 
inserted at the base of flie invo- 
lucral scales, encircling an irreg- 
ular lobed, central disk; filaments 
densely ciliate-pubescent at base, 
anthers extrorse, broadly two- 
celled. Pistillate flowers in tiie 
axils of lower leaves on recent 
shoots, single pedicellate, pedicels 
thickening upwards, and bibract- 
eate near the middle; involucre 
of 7 — 9 oblong, unequal segments 
in two series with 4 glandular 
scales on the inner surface, seg- 
ments fragile at maturity. 

Ovary 4 lobed, densely tawny- 
hispid, with 4 long, recurved stig- 
mas. Capsule orbicular, broadly 
4 lobed and 4 celled, the thin ep- 
icarp separating in valves from 
rigid cocci which part at maturity, 
the separate cells dehiscing at 
both sutures. 

Ovules 2 to each cell, pendant 
from the upper placental column 
which persists as a rigid central 
axis after the rupture of the cells. 
Seeds by abortion one to each 
cell, smooth, oblong, conspicuous- 
ly carunculate. Embryo with 
broad cotyledons and short, 
straight radicle immersed in 
copius albumen. 

Leaves narrowly lanceolate, 
nearly sessile with a somewhat 
decurrent midrib, smooth, rather 
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rigid and inclined to cunre on the 
tipper face, mostly opposite or in 
temate whorles, often fasciculate 
in the lower axils, and with short 
reduced branches on the lower 
shoots. 

Habit&t; — Dry, sandy or rocky 
plains and bills of Lower Califor- 
nia, flowering irregularly after 
sufficient rain; foliage dull green 
with reddish branches; 2 to 5 feet 
in height, irregularly branched. 
Staminate plants more slender. 

C. C. Parry, February, 1883 
near Table moimtain, imperfect 
fruiting specimens from which 
Dr. Engelmann determined the 
generic character. C. E. Orcutt, 
Sept. 1884, near Santo Thomas, 
with complete flowering speci- 
mens. 

Kew, England, Jan'y, 1885. 



A REMARKABLE PHENOMENON. 

A party returning from a picnic 
at La Jolla a little before sunset, 
the evening of the 4th instant, re- 
port having seen a very beautiful 
and unusual phenomenon. When 
near the northeast city limits a 
large meteor shot athwart their 
course in a direction a little north 
of east, and continued at a leisure- 
ly pace until it faded from sight 
in the glowing horizon. The me- 
teor looke<l much like an electric 
light, with perhaps a slight bluish 
tinge. Sparks were emitted from 
it at intervals, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a rocket. The phe- 
nomenon was one of rare beauty 
and its occurrence in daylight was 
certainly unusual. [San Diego 
Union. 



MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

We take the following notes 
from a preliminary report of the 
committee on bird migration, by 
C. Hart Merriam, M. D., of the 
American Ornithological Union: 

Over 1000 sets of blank sched- 
ules and circulars have been dis- 
tributed to lighthouses, lightships 
and beacons of the United States 
and British America. In conse- 
quence a large niunber of the heads 
and wings of birds which dash 
themselves against the lights were 
received, together with an excep- 
tionably valuable amount of date. 
In South America and the West 
Indies great numbers of birds de- 
stroy themselves against the lights 
and five to six hundred birds have 
been reported as picked up in a 
single morning. 

The committee has now estab- 
lished observation stations in 
every State except Nevada, and 
returns have already been received 
from nearly 1000 persons, compar- 
atively few of whom are ornithol- 
ogists or even bird collectors, the 
great bulk being intelligent farm- 
ers, tradesmen and light keepers. 
Those wlio know only the com- 
monest birds can contribute data 
of great value, and their services 
are eagerly sought. 

Tliough there were only forty, 
observers on this coast, the most 
valuable repori yet received is 
that of Mr. L. Belding, Superin- 
tendent of the Pacific District. It 
contained notes on no less than 
280 species, and is such an impor- 
tant contribution to the ornithol- 
ogy of our western coast that the 
committee hopes to publish it in 
full at an early date. 
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OPHIOGLOSSDM NDDICACLE. 



BT D. 0LITBLA5D. 



This little fern, "dwarf adder's 
tongue," closely resembles the 
common adder's tongue, O. vul- 
gatmn of the Atlantic states and 
Europe. Indeed, when first sent 
to Prot Eaton of Yale College 
andMr. Geo. E. Davenport from 
this coast, they were inclined to 
consider it a form of the latter. 

O. nudicaule, L. f. was first dis- 
covered at San Diego, near Old 
Town, by Dr.Parry when botanist 
of the Mexican Boundary Com- 
mission, in Jan'y, 1850, but the 
specimens then collected and 
shipped with other collections by 
sea to New York were lost on the 
passage. 

It was rediscovered by Dr. C. 
C. Parry at San Diego in March, 
1882 after several days of diligent 
search. 

During all the intermediate 
time — thirty-two years, — though 
botanists had carefully searched 
the country about San Diego, O. 
nudicaule had not been seen, nor 
its presence suspected. Dr. Parry 
might also have overlooked it, if 
he had not previously found it 
^ here. It is not strange that this 
fern should have escaped so ma- 
ny sharp-eyed collectors when we 
consider its diminutive size, the 
few weeks that the fronds are 
visible, and the failure of the 
plant to send up its leaves in dry 
years, when it is kept alive by its 
perennial root This fern is most 
conspicuous about March, after 
a -wet winter and is then abundant 
on the mesa in proximity to Do- 
decatheon Meadia — shooting stnr, 



Selaginella and grass. Before its 
discovery at San Diego, this fern 
was cond&ned in this country to 
Florida, Georgia and the Caro- 
linas, where it is rare. 



BOTANICAL NOTES. 

The check-list of the known 

!)lants of this region, giving the 
ocal distribution, common names 
and other notes is now out Price 
25 cts., free to botanical patrons. 
The following species were inad- 
vertently omitted. 

Polygala Fishise, Parry, 
(Enothera micrantha. Homer, 
CoUomia heterphylla. Hooker, 

glutinosH, Gray, 
Phacelia ciliata, Bentham, 
Fritillaria biilora, Lindl.. 
Mimulus Parishii, Greene, is a 
new species recently collected at 
Los Angeles and also found near 
San Rafiel, L, Cal. 

The delicate Woodsia of Lower 
Cal. is W. Mexicana. 

About two years ago, a wild jx)- 
tato was found in the mountain 
region of Arizona, and specimens 
brought to San Francisco for dis- 
tribution. From the little tubers 
sent to San Diego, two crops have 
been harvested — each showing 
an increase in size upon its prede- 
cessor. Owing, perhaps, to the 
abundant rain of last season, this 
increase in size is more marked 
this season than last, some of the 
potatoes being at least three 
times as large as any in the orig- 
inal stock Mrs. Z. II. Cronyn. 



Herbarium si)ecimens offered 
for T)ooks or cnsh. 
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▲MOMTHLT JOUBNAL OF NATURAL BISTORT 
Eipedally devoted to the Paciflo Coast. 



Sabscrlption 50o. per annum in adT«nc«. 
For«lirn Coantrles 75o. 



0. R. OROUTT, 



PCBLISHBD BY 



SAN DIEGO, OAL. 



RATES OP ADVERTISING: 

1 mo. 8 mos. 6 mos. 1 yr. 
One Inch, • $ .ffO 91 25 #2.50 96 (Hi 
Two Inches, • 1.00 2.60 6.00 10.00 
One-half column, l.oO 4.00 8.00 16.00 
Privilege of refusing' any advertisement reserved. 
Address tub Wbst-Amkricaii Sciumsr, San Diesro, 
Cal. ; money|orders and drafts payable to C. K.Orcutt. 



SAN DIEGO, CAL., FEBRUARY. 1886. 



That man^is certainly the happi- 
est, who is able to find out the great- 
number of reasonable and useful 
amusements, easily attainable 
and within his power; and, if 
SO, he that is delighted with the 
works of Nature, and makes them 
his study, must undoubtedly be 
happy; since every animal, flow- 
er, fruit or insect, nay, almost 
every particle of matter affords 
him an entertainment Such a 
man never can feel his time hang 
heavy in his hands, or be weary 
of himself, for want of knowing 
how to employ his thoughts. Each 
garden or field is to him a cabinet 
of curiosities, every one of which 
he longs to examine fully; and he 
considers the whole universe as a 
magazine of wonders, which infin- 
ite ages are scarce sufficient to 
contemplate and admire enough. 
— [Henry Baker, in the Micro- 
scope Made Easy, published at 
London in 1742, and re-published 
in the Journal of the New York 
Microscopical Society, January, 
1885, just received 



CRUSTACEA OF SAN DIEGO 

(The following list of the ma- 
rine Crustacea of this place has 
been prepared from determina- 
tions received of W. N. Lockington 
They have all been collected by 
myself during the past few years. ) 

Pinnixa f uba, Dana, parasitic in 
Modiola capax. 

Hippa analoga, Si 

Xanthodes Taylori, St, holes in 
rocks. 

Daira Americana, St 

Pleuroncodes planipes, St 

Cancer antennarius, St, under 
rocks common. 

CalUanassa longimana, under 
rocks abundant 

Pelia Pacifica, A. M. Ed., spi- 
der crab. 

Epialtus productus, Dana, com- 
mon. 

Xantho bella, St, under rocks, 
small red crab. 

Xantho leucomanus, Lck., white 
headed crab. 

Xantho vittata, St 

Bandalia ornata, St , a large crab- 

Inachus tuberculatus, Lck, a 
spider crab. 

Idotaea rectilinea, Lck. 

Panulirus interuptus, Randall, 
craw fish. 

Pilumuns spin-hirsutus, Lck., 
under rocks. 

Alpheus Harfordi, Kingsley, " 
under mantle of Haliotis. 

Lygia occidentalis, Dana, com- 
mon "14-footer." 

Petrolisthes rupicola, St 

Pugettia richii, Dana, a spider 
crab. 

Eupagurus hersuticusculus, ( ?) 

This list vrill be continued as 
often as new determinations of 
Crustacea collected allows. 
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BOOKS AND PAPERS 

Those desiring a more intimate 
knowledge of the development 
theory, more popularly known as 
Darwinism or the theory of 
evolution, are referred to a brief 
simple statement (or general read- 
ers by Prot J. Y. Bergen, Jr., and 
Fanny Bergen, published by Lee 
4 Shepard, Boston. 16 mo. cloth, 
ilL 1884, $1.25. 

The first number of the Journal 
of Mycology has appeared, con- 
taining descriptions of mamr new 
fungi, edited oy Prof. A. Keller- 
man, Manhattan, Kansas, monthly, 
$1 per year. 

Mining and Scientific Press; a 
paper deyoted mainly to min- 
ing afiEairs. Published by Dew- 
ey & Co., S. R, at $3 per year. 

The Naturalists' Leisure Hour: 
published monthly by A. E. Foote 
1223 Belmont avenue, Phila., at 
75 cents per year is invaluable to 
the book buyer and contains much 
of interest to anyone. 

Tidings from Nature is a month- 
ly published at Rutland Vt., at 25 
cents per year, devoted to young 
naturalists. 

Drugs and Medicines of North 
America: a quarterly devoted to 
the complete discussion of the 
medicinal plants of North Amer- 
ica, by J. U. and C. G. Loyd, and 
is a most thorough work, high- 
ly creditable to the publishers 
and authors and should be in 
the hands of every physician. 
Medicinal plants will be illustra- 
ted with full-page engravings. 
Price $1 per year, 30 cents per 
number. Sample pages with pros- 
pectus on application. 



The Microscopical Bulletin, a 
bi-monthly, published by Jas. W. 
Queen & Co., opticians, 924 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, contains 
much matter of interest to micro- 
scopists and well worth the 25 
cents a year charged. 

Editors are respectfully invited 
to exchange. We would ask pub- 
lishers, authors, and societies to 
send us their publications, espe- 
cially those referring to the Pa- 
cific coast or of general interest to 
biologists. 



OENEBAL NOTES. 

A course of popular lectures 
under the auspices of the Society 
of Natural History has been com- 
menced at San Diego. The first 
of the series was delivered on the 
3rd instant by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Surr, recently from London, Eng- 
land. Her subject, "The Beauti- 
ful," was treated in a combined 
practical and poetic manner which 
gave general satisfaction to her 
hearers. 

The crisis in the grain trade and 
the American and Indian compe- 
tition in this commodity, are the 
topics of the day in Russia, and 
are being discussed in no less than 
three societies in St. Petersburg, 
each devoting more than one ses- 
sion to these topics. — [Science. 



Quarter sections of our native 
woods, five inches in length, 25 
cents each, by > mail. Smaller 
specimens (^xlx5 inches) 60c. per 
dozen varieties by mail. 

Sample packets of native seeds 
25 cents. 
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SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

The regular meeting was held 
Friday evening, Feb. 9th, the 
president, Dr. G. W. Barnes, in 
the chair. The formation of a sec- 
tion adjunct to the Society, com- 
dosed of the San Diego Historical 
Society, was consummated. The 
following publications were re- 
ceived: Proceedings and Trans- 
actions of the Nova Scotia Insti- 
tute of Natural Sciences of Hali- 
fax, by Mr. Simon D. McDonald; 
also by the same, a pamphlet by 
himself on Sable Island and its 
attendant phenomena; Meteorol- 
ogy of Oakland, by J. D. Trembly 
M. D.; Transactions of Vassar 
Brothers Institute and its Scien- 
tific section, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
1883-1884; Bulletin of the Minne- 
sota Academy of Sciences, Janu- 
ary 1882; official document — en- 
grossed on parchment — of the Ha- 
waiian Council in 1864, by E. W. 
Hendrick; a check-list of the 
flowering plants and ferns of 
Southern and Lower California, 
by C. E. Orcutt; Kevision of 
the Stenini of America north of 
Mexico, from the author, Thos. 
L. Casey. Miss Rosa Smith exhib- 
ited the egg and young of a Swell 
Shark — Scylliorhinus ventriosus. 
Dr. Barnes exhibited a specimen 
of turquoise — the sacred stone of 
the Aztecs — from the mine near 
Cerillos, New Mexico, stating his- 
torical and scientific facts connect- 
ed with it. Four new members 
were elected. 



Specimens of the fruit of all 
our manzanitas (Arctostaphylos) 
can now be had witli many other 

; ; ' (Is v'f botaiiicnl interest. 



INQUIRIES. 

Mr. Geo. F. Kunz desires to 
learn of any mention made of 
pearls in any paper — either as a 
newspaper item, or in a popular 
or scientific work. 

Lovers of flowers are requested 
to note the first appearance of 
blossomsin their immediate neigh- 
borhood of all the varieties they 
can; also duration of the time of 
blossoming, peculiar conditions, 
etc. 

California ErythrsesB wanted by 
the publisher — 30 or more fine 
specimens of every species except 
E. venusta and E. Douglasii; will 
give liberal exchange. 



MONTHLY BULLETIN. 

Some fine specimens of Laevi- 
cardium elatum, Sby. are now on 
hand at prices from 50 cents to $3 
each. 

Two or three specimens of 
Chlamydoconcha orcutti, Dall. can 
be had at $1 each. 



Dr. Frank Cowan a member of 
the Philadelphia Academy of 
Science, gave an entertaining and 
instructive lecture on India, the 
evening of the 9th instant, under 
the auspices of the San Diego 
Society of Natural History. He 
was a guest on the U. S. survey- 
ing steamer, Carlisle P. Patterson 
on her voyage from the east on 
her way to Alaska where she is 
ordered. Dr. Thos. H. Streets 
and Messrs. Niblock and Marsh 
are stationed on this vessel and 
attend to the Natural History de- 
partment, Lieut. Clover command- 
ing. 
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A few fine examples of Cypraea 
spadicea, Sby., at 25 cents to $1. 

Fine herbarium representations 
of Southern and Lower California 
plants at $10 per century for selec- 
tions, postpaid in the TJ. S. $8 per 
century by the set 

The Aimerican Naturalist: A 
large $4.00 monthly magazine de- 
voted to the natural sciences in 
their widest sense, and published 
by McCalljr & Stavely, 237-9 Dock 
sfreet, Philadelphia, contains ex- 
tensive and interesting notes on 
geography, travels, geology, pal- 
aeontology, botany, entomology, 
embryology, psychology, anthro- 
pology, microscopy, and various 
other subjects. It gives in the 
February number nine very fine 
plates, illustrating the various sub- 
jects treated upon. 



Tick's Illustrated Monthly Mag- 
azine, which needs no description, 
will be sent one year with The 
West-American Scientist for the 
price of the one, $1.25. 

Bulletin of the Torrey Botani- 
cal Club (price $1.00) with The 
West-American Scientist, $1.25. 

C. R. ORCUTT, 

DEALER IX 

Native Seeds, Bulbs I Plants 

IFBJmSTS, B3TO- 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 

Miiscuinfi supplied with specimens representative 
of the fauna and flora of Southern and I^ower Cali- 
fornia, and scientists supplied with material for 
study. 

Amateurs' desiderata and Herbarium specimens, 
shells and nirios a specialty. 

l^iblishcr of TiiB Wbht-Ambrican Scientist, con- 
taining practical infonuation ujwn various subjects, 
issued monthly, at 50 cents per annum. 

Books and shells wanted in exchange; terms, one- 
half cash, except where rare books are offered. 
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THE 

Young Mineralogist & Antiquarian 

A Fint-GlaM Popular Solentiflo Monthly, devoted 

to Mineralogy, Oeelogy and Amerl- 

oan Antiquities. 

Every collector should send 8 ols. for a sample copy. 

Address, Theo. H. Wise, Wheaton, 111. 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

OF SAN DIEGO. 

Meets First Thursday of Eac Month. 

Those desiring information relative to the city and 

county of han Diejfo will please addre.'is 

Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 

San Diego, CaL 



ROOK STORE, 

(Established lb69.) 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, 

Furnishes Books. Stationery and Newspapers 

On as favorable terms as any firm in the 

Unitc>d States. 

Also Music, Musical Instruments, Fancy Goods, Sil- 
ver-Plated Ware, Cutlery, Wail Paper, etc. 
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The West.-American Scientist 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY 

EspBclally dwoted to th9 Pacific Coast. 



Thib only Periodical of the kind on the shores of the Paolflo, and the oiBolal organ of the 
Diego Soolety of Natural History. 



Subsoription, BO ots per annum in Advance. Foreign Countries, 78 cts. 

Single Copies, 8 oents. 



IT 18 INTENDED THAT THIS PAFEB SHALL OONTAIN 
Practical articles on Horticulture, Agriculture and applied Science; Popular articles on 
the leading Scientific subjects of the day; General, Zoological and Botanical 
Notes and News; Notices of Books and Periodicals; Faunal and 
Floral Lists; Descriptions of New Species; Proceedings of 
the San Diego Society of Natural History, and im- 
portant papers read before the same; ac- 
counts of the Agassiz Association, etc. 



THE JOURNAL WIU NOT BE UNITED IN ITS SCOPE IN ANY PARTICULAR. 



Respectfully asking such encouragement, financial and otherwise, as we may seem 
to deserve, the publisher remains, sincerely, 

O. R. OROUTT. 

San DleflTo, California, U. 8. A. 



TO ADVEBTISEBS: 

This Journal oflfers an almost wholly new field of advertising, embracing the intel- 
ligent, reading public of Southern California, and amateur and professional scientists 
throughout the United States. Bates, 10 cents per line first insertion; 5 cents per line 
each subsequent insertion; 10 lines to the inch. Terms, cash, in advance. 
[Circulation oy this Number, 1,000.] 



CALIFORNIA BULBS, SHELLS AND CURIOSITIES, 
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For any of the above address the publisher of Tns Wrst-Ambrican Sciektist, San Diego, CaL 
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BEAUTY. 



MRS. C. K. tMITH. 



Thew's beauty in the virgin spring. 
When in the wood she we.« v^ s hnr bowf re; 
There's beauty wht-re the wild birds sing, 
And echoes stare nmong the flowt re. 

There's beauty in the pine-clad mount, 
Where zephyre sigh and tempests fall; 
There's beauty in the gushing fount, 
Where Heaven's arch is over all. 

There's beauty in the humble flower. 
In meadow, grove or green hill side; 
A beauty of enticing power, 
W^hererer lovely flowere abide. 

There's beau*y in the silver moon, 
The twinkling stare that shine by night; 
That on oar world look mildly down 
And glad us with their mellow light. 

There's a bt auty which never dies, 
A baauty of the rarest kind; 
It ckims its kindred in the skies, 
It is the beauty of the mind. 

When this in kindness, truth and love, 
Beams forth upon mankind. 
We own its source is from mankind. 
And feel its power divine. 

Sax Diego, February 13, 1885. 

# 

THE PERICUE INDIANS. 



BT L. BELDUfO. 



Probably these Indians were 
never numerous though the Vi(^- 
toria mountains would have sup- 
ported a large population. 

Fathe.' Bae^t says there were 
4,000 Jndir is m the sout' ern part 



of the peninsula of Lower Califor- 
nia when the missions of Santiago 
and San Jose del Cabo were de- 
stroyed by them in the vear 1734, 
but that they numbered only 400 
in 1772 (Chas. Rau, 8m. Rp. 1864 
pS84) 

It was a prime object with my 
companion Dr. H. Ten Kate, of the 
society of anthropology of Paris, 
and myself as well, to find a liv- 
ing representative of the original 
Lower Californian, which we 
probably found on the Rancho 
San Jacinto, owned by the Valle- 
rino family. But we could get no 
positive or definite information 
concerning this Indian woman, 
who must have been about seven- 

E-five years old, although from 
% Paz to Cape San Lucas she was . 
universally reputed to be a pure 
blooded Indian. She differed 
widely from the Taquis and other 
Indians from the east side of the 
Gulf, being of good stature, ro- 
bust form and dark complexion, 
with a cranium which resembled 
those found in the caves. 

Dr. H. Ten Kate offered to pho- 
tograph the hacienda and its oc- 
cupants, hoping by this means to 
{^et her photograph, but his dip- 
omacy failed, although backed 
by our distinguished guide, Don 
Juan Dios Angoula, who had long 
been a friend of the family. 

We saw three of her children 
who were good examples of the 
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better class of Mexicans, their 
father haying been a Mexican or 
Spaniard This woman is probei- 
bly the only living pure blooded* 
native south of 24 degrees 30 min- 
utes. 

The Indians of Lower Califor- 
nia south of 24 degree? 30 minutes 
buried their dead in caves below 
shelving rocks, without regard to 
the points of the compass, usually 
painting the bones, out how they 
made the bones clean and ready 
to be painted is still unknown. At 
2!orillo we were shown a small 
cave in a granite rock by our local 
guide, who said that an Italian 
collector, several yecu^s before, had 
found bones of a "gentile," the 
Mexican name for an Indian or 
heathetL 

The sand in the cave was dry, 
coarse disintegrated granite, about 
a foot deep. By digging in it I 
found the well preserved skeleton 
of an adult male Indian, who was 
perhaps the last of the Pericues. 
This skeleton was wrapped in 
cloth made from the bark of the 
palm and bound with three ply 
cord which had been plaited as 
sailors make sennit, the material 
being fiber of the agave. Dr. W. 
H. Dall mentions in the Smithso- 
nian contributions to knowledge, 
number 318, that the mummies of 
the Aleutian Islands, were bound 
with cord quite similarly braided 
in square sennit 

The package, which was about 
twenty inches long, did not appear 
to have been disturbed since bur- 
ial, although a femur and some 
small bones were missinff, and 
nearly all of the bones had been 
un jointed. The bones of the hand 



were inside of the skull, which 
was full of small bones and sand. 
Meanwhile Dr. Ten Kate found 
the skeleton of a girl about twelve 

i rears old. This was also in excel- 
ent condition, although differing 
from those found elsewhere, in not 
having been painted, a rareexcep- 
tiotL For the skeletons found by 
Dr. Ten Kate on Espiritu Santo 
Island, at Encenada and Los Mar- 
tires, which he kindly allowed me 
to inspect, had all been painted the 
usual brick red, with the excej)- 
tion of one the Doctor found at 
Los Martires which had a skull of 
very inferior, almost idiotic form. 
The few bones we afterwards 
found in a cave near Candelario 
and several skeletons found at San 
Pedro by Dr. H. Ten Kate had 
also been painted. All of the 
skulls were of one general form, 
namely, the pyramidial — ^high, long 
narrow, with wide, prominent 
cheek bones. 

The onlv ornaments, or other 
objects of aboriginal handiwork 
found with the skeletons, were two 
small, neatlv worked, pearl oyster 
shells, which were in the package 
with the boues of the young girl 
found at Zorillo. These shells 
had been polished on the convex 
side, the edges finely serrated and. 
pierced at Qie apex as if to be 
suspended about the person for 
ornament 



Our readers are presented this 
month with a very valuable table 
computed from thirteen years 
observation at the signal service 
of this place, and for which we 
are indebted to the kindness of 
J. C. Sprigg, Jr., Sergt S. S. 
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XetoMvbKleal Data MapUed fr*m IS jtan obMrrattoas «t Saa ]M«s«, Cat. 
lM!la4la« the y«ar 1884. 





TCMPCRATUfll 


MONTHS 

• 


ftCLATIVC 
HUMIDITY 


RAINFALL 


SEASONS 


AVEBAGB 
FOK 


MAzmim 

OP EACH 


MlNOftm 
OP EACH 


AVBRAOE 
POB 


AT'rga 
ofeach 
Month 


Total 
for 




ITnths 


SmaTn. 


ITnUMJSeM'n. 


M'ntlM 


S«aa'n. 


ll^tb. 


SeM'D. 


8eaa^. 


Spring 


55.7 
57.7 
61.0 

64.4 
67.1 

68.7 


58.1 
66.7 
62.7 


99.0 
87.0 
94.0 


•99.0 
94.0 

101.0 
82.6 


38.0 
39.0 
45.4 


38.0 
51.0 
38.0 
32.0 


Maroh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auguat 

September.. 

October 

Kovember. . . 

December. . . 

January 

February . . . 


75.5 
78.0 
73.6 


74.0 
76.0 
71.8 
71.3 


1.38 
0.84 
0.41 

0.07 
0.02 
0.28 


2.63 


Summer.... 


94.0 
86.0 
91.5 


51.0 
54.0 
54.0 


74.2 
76.6 

77.2 


0.37 


Autumn . . . 


66.8 
62.9 
58.3 

55.1 
53.7 
54.3 


101.0 
02.0 
85.0 


49.5 
44.0 
38.0 


76.3 
72.0 
67.1 

69.2 
70.6 
74.1 


0.04 
0.49 
0.61 


1.14 


Winter .... 


82.0 
78.0 
82.6 


32.0 
32.0 
35.0 


2.41 
1.81 
2.61 


6.83 


Average. 


60.5 


BNHnT 

♦101.0 


Lowan 
32.0 




73.8 1 


10.97 



The Average Relative Humidity between aunriae and aunaet ia about 9 per 
eenl lower than reoorded in above table. Prevailing direction of wind ia Weat 



CASTOR OIL PLANT. 

The castor oil plant of com- 
merce is obtained from the nuts 
of Bicinus commtuiis, a euphor- 
biaoeorts plant supposed to be a 
native of Barbaiy but now widely 
naturalisied in Amca, the south of 
Europe and America The oil is 
a mild purgative, but the entire 
plant possesses active properties. 
The ancients administered the 
seeds entire but their variable ac- 
tion, producing sometimes fatal 
effects, led to their disuse. 

Castor oil is much used in ori- 
9ntal countries and the south of 
Europe for burning, as well as a 
medicine, and its manufacture is 
actively carried on atSi Louis the 
beans being produced in southern 
Illinois- The method of extracting 



the oil is simple the product equals 
about one-third of the seeds em- 
ployed, and when of a good qual- 
ity is a thickish fluid of a very pale 
yellow color. 

The castor plant is naturalized 
to a consideraole extent in the vi- 
cinity of San Diego, where it 
forms a fair sized shrub equal to 
any of the indigenous plants and 
its cultivation in the future may 
furnish another profitable indus- 
try for southern California. 



*An unusual degree of temper- 
ature continuing less than two 
hours, and due, no doubt, to for- 
est fires, which were raging at the 
time in the vicinity of San Diego. 
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S.\N DIEGO, CAL., MARCH. 1885. 



ERITRICHIUM. 

Dr. Asa Gray, in recent coDtri- 
butions to the botany of N. A., 
reduces Eritrichium to a subgen- 
us of Omphalodes, distributing 
the species through several gene- 
ra, the larger number falling to 
Krynitzkia and Plagiobothrys, 
two genera formerly suppressed 
which are now reestablished. 

The check-list of our plants 
is changed as follows, the species 
of Eritrichium becoming;— 
Krynitzkia califomica, Gray. 

var. subglochidiata, Gray. 

oxycarya, Gray. 

microstachys, Greene, 

angustifolia, Gray. 

barbigera, Gray. 

intermedia, Gray. 

muriculata, Gray. 

Jonesii, Gray. 

micrantha, Gray. 

vtir. lepida, Gray 

circumscissa, Gray,L. Cal. 

pteroearya, Gray. 

ramosissiiua. Gray, (E. ra- 
cemosum. ) 

Jamesii, (S. Bernardino.) 

leucophaea, S. E. Cal. 



Echidiocarya urcina becomes 
Plagiobothrys ursinus, and E. 
califomica, r. Cooperi. 

ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. 

W. H. Dall of Washington, D. 
C, finds upon the examination of 
the animals of Nacella depicta and 
N. paleacea that they belong to the 
genus Acmsea instead of Nacella. 

J. J. Rivers of the University of 
Califoniia, has collected some 
small corals,Balanophyllia elegans 
(Verrill) on rocks a little below 
low water mark at Monterev. The 
animal is of a beautiful red color 
and might easily be taken for a 
small actinia. 

A new work on the land shells 
of North America, by W. G. Bin- 
ney, to be published by the Smith- 
sonian Inst, is now in press. 

A small slug, perhaps unde- 
scribed, has been found in this 
county and in Lower California, 
and is now in the hands of an em- 
inent foreign scientist for deter- 
mination. 

Pearls 'are sometimes found in 
the common California mussle. 

Mr. J. W. Huggins, of this city, 
discovered in his garden a small 
bird, evidently fastened in a tree 
which upon approaching was 
stimulated to a successful ef- 
fort to escape. It was found that 
it had left several of its tail 
feathers which had been securely 
fastened to the tree by a strong 
spider's web. 

The same observer noticed an- 
other bird in evident distress 
which also escaped upon his ap- 
proach, leaving several feathers 
in the mouth of a scorpion's bur- 
row. 
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OUB PENINSULA FLOBA. 

Visiting on the 4th instant, the 
low mesa of the peninsula in front 
of the city of San Diego, the 
shrubs of the southern portion 
were found to consist mainly of 
Bhus integrifolia,growing in dense 
clumps a few feet high- Sini- 
mondsia Calif omica of only a foot 
in height, forming thick mats sev- 
eral feet in diameter upon the 
earth, Ephedra Califomica, Ar- 
temisia Califomica, and tallest of 
all Yucca baccata with trunks six 
feet high, already budded to bloom 
while the other shrubs were all in 
full bloom, except the Artemisia. 
Clematis pauciflora was trailing 
over them with a profusion of 
flesh-colored flowers, and an occa- 
sional vine of Megarrhiza Calif or- 
nica in fruit and flower. 

Among the bushes were the 
blue heads of Brodiaea capitata,the 
purple Mirabilis califomica, kryn- 
itzkias, Phacelia tanacetifolia, Ne- 
ophila racemosa, mosackia glabra, 
Lupinus truncatus and a few other 
flowers, while beneath them 'grow 
Pterostegia, Tillsea minima and 
other inconspicuous plants. 

A few cacti grew along the edge 
of the mesa in company with Ly- 
cium Califomicum,Erogonum fas- 
ciculatum, Frankenia, Bigelovia, 
etc, while the space between the 
clumps of bushes was occupied 
by (Enotheras, Euphorbia polycar- 
pa, Senecio, alfiUaria, Draba cunei- 
folia, interspersed with small clus- 
ters of astragalus or crazy weed, 
cotyledons, ice plants and stones 
ornamented with bright colored 
Uchens. 

The peculiarities of the flora are 
still undeveloped at this season of 



the year, though most of the plants 
were earlier than on the mainland. 
The rhus and simmondsia, which 
grow to be fair sized trees among 
the hills in sheltered places, here 
form only low, rounded clumps. 



CONTEMPORARY JOURNALS. 

Journal of the New York Mi- 
croscopical Society. Issued in 
nine monthly numbers at $1 per 
year. Benjamin Braman, editor. 

The American Naturalist, a pop- 
ular illustrated monthly magazine 
of natural history and travels, $4 
per year. McCally & Stavely pub 
lishers, 237-9 Dock st, Phil. 

Tidings from Nature. For young 
naturalists. An excellent monthly 

fmblished by H. M. Downes, Rut- 
and, Vt., at 25c per year, (after 
April 1st, 40c.) 

Cnnadian Science Monthly. De- 
voted to Canadian naturalists and 
popular science. $1 per year. A. 
J. Pine, editor, Wolfyille, N. S. 

Hoosier Mineralogist and Arch- 
eologist. A 25c monthly. Published 
by H. F. Thompson, 17 Butler 
si, Indianapolis. 

National City Record. A weekly 
newspaper of Southern California. 
$2.50 per year. Wm. Burgess, 
editor, National City, Cal. 

Ladies Home Journal, Dewey 
& Co., San Francisco, Cal. A $1 
monthly devoted to literature, art, 
fashion, etc. 

The Collectors' Companion. A 
new 50c monthly devoted to stamp 
collectors. Published by J. H. 
Raymond, 162 Center st., Chicago. 

Pacific Srience Monthly. A new 
50c journal edited by S. Bowers, 
San Buenaventura, Cal. 
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PUBLICATIONS BEGEIYED. 

Memorial of George Bentham, 
by Asa Oray. From the American 
Journal of Science, Pdl>ruary 1886. 

American association for the 
advancement of science. Constitu- 
tion, list of meetings, officers and 
members for the thirty-third meet- 
ing, in Philadelphia, September, 

The Methods of Statistics. By 
Dr. Franklin B. Hough. Proc. 
Am. A A ScL, 1884 

Botanical Contributions. By 
Asa Oray. Proc. Amer. Acaa 
Arts and ScL, XX. Contains a 
revision of some Borragiaeous 
genera, and descriptions of thirty- 
nine new species of gamopetalae, 
with remarks on others. 

Contributions to American Bot- 
any, XIL By Sereno Watson. 
Proc. Am. Acad. Arts and Sci., 
XX. Contains a history and re- 
vision of the roses of North Amer- 
ica and descriptions of some new 
species of plants, chiefly from our 
western territories. 



GENERAL NOTES. 

Only about 24,000 periodicals 
published in the world. Subscrip- 
tions taken at this office for any 
or all. 

Dr. Parry is now in England, 
and intends visiting Paris and 
Geneva in May, returning to 
America in August. 

L. Belding, Superintendent of 
the Pacific District of the Ornith- 
ologists Union, is intending to vis- 
it the mountains of Lower Cali- 
fornia again this spring. 

Prof. Asa Gray, in company 
with his wife and Prof. W. G. Far- 



low, visited the city of Mexico on 
their way to Southern California, 
reaching San Diego on the 19th 
insi 

^ The third lecture under the aus* 
pices of the Society of Natural 
History whs delivered by Mr. Stu- 
art Stanley on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 26. He gave an instructive 
account of the Soudan and of the 
present condition of affairs in that 
country. 



BOTANICVL NOTES. 

Isoetes of the check-list of 
Southern California plants is con- 
sidered a new species. 

Abutilon Streetsii, Watson, ined. 
of the same list proves identical 
with an Arizona species which 
Prof. Watson now publishes as A. 
Lemmoni 

California Erythr»8B are want- 
ed for which a liberal exchange 
will be giveiL Thirty-five speci- 
mens of every species except E. ve- 
nusta and E. Douglasii are desired 

Deschampsia gracilis and Bro- 
mus Orcuttianus are described as 
new species from San Diego, by 
Dr. Geo. Vasey in the February 
number of the Botanical Gazette. 

Many aquatic plants are mak- 
ing no appearance this spring, 
owing to the lack of rain, and 
1885 is now likely to prove a 
botanical failure as regards the 
coast region of California. Many 
of the species that do make an ap- 

f)earance are stunted or rare and 
ater than usual in blooming. 



There are more than 250 bo- 
tanical names in the Old Testa- 
ment — Littell's Living Age. 
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There are propably a million 
stamp collectors in the U. S. All 
the way from $5,000 to $200,000 
have been spent by wealthy gen- 
tlemen in perfecting collections. — 
Canadian Science Monthly. 

The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science has a 
total membership of over 2,000. 



Birds' Eggs and Botanical Spadmens 

CoUesied to order by 
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SOTES ON CHORUANTHE LISTAR- 
RIJ2A, PARRT. 



■T 0. a fAaar. 



In a recent examination of the 
early coU actions of Clioriaanthe 
etc., in the old world herbaria, 
some facts of general botanical 
interest were brought to view; 
most im{X)rtant of all being the 
types of Bentham's original de- 
scriptions in establishing the sub- 
order Eriogonere. Among these 
I was particularly interested in 
tracing up the botanical history 
of ChorizantliehOjLastarrisea, Par- 
ry (Lastarriwa Chilensis, Gay). 
Owing to the inconspicuous char- 
acters of this otherwise well mark- 
ed species, in the older herbarium 
specimens, it was frequently in- 
advertently mixed with other 
species, and when properly separ- 
ated had received severed unpub- 
lished generic names, being vari- 
ously referred to Paronychiacea^, 
Ilecebraceae, or Eriogonete. 

It was, however, fairly repre- 
sented by authentic specimens in 
all the early collections from 
Chili, Soutli America, as ftir back 
as 18;S0, and by both Coulter and 
Nuttall, from Southern Cidifor- 
nia, 1832-36. 

By Nuttall, whose complete 
81>ecimens were collected at fSnnta 
Barbara in 183(), its diagnostic 
botanical characters were clearly 
determined, though not referred 



to any natural order. In his 
specimens at the British Museum, 
the accompanying label marked 
with his usual * indicating a new 
genus, the following brief descrip- 
Son is given, (the original con- 
tracted Latin being translated), 
viz: 

"* Ancistrophyllum Califomi- 
cum. Annual; leaves 5, verticel- 
late;8tem jointed, fragile; flowers 
sessile, diohotomous, calyx pris- 
matic, 5 cleft, uncinate, corolla 
none; stamens 2 - 3 ? ovary slen- 
der 8 angled, stigmata nona San- 
ta Barbara, Tapper ('alifornia." 

With still another Nuttallian 
specimen .(probably cm cursory 
examination) is tlio following 
label, viz: 

"* (-orrispermum spinidosum." 

In other fragmentai*y Nuttallian 
specimens in the Kew H*»rbarium, 
this species is niixe<l cm the s^une 
sheet with Chorizantlie uncinata 
Nutt., and so referred in Bou- 
tham's handwriting, followed als«> 
by Prof. Gray on another mixed 
sheet In Soutli Am(^rican speci- 
mens in the Kew Herbarium, 
there is a similar confusiim in the 
older collections, the folloAving 
label accomi)anying one of the 
oldest, viz: 

" oO Poppig, PI. diil. 

Hamaria Po])t)igii, Ky. (ined). 

Sync^j). PI. Am. Aust. Misc. Nov. 
gen. e fainilia Paronycliiacea^? in 
arenosis Monies, \\v^. ilonnis." 

On still anotlKU" Chiiiau spi^ci- 
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men the accompanying label is the 
following, vi2. J 

"No. 228 Quliemin, 1830, 
Gen. Nov. Donatia? Ex. Gay."* 

Even as late as D. O. Prodro' 
mus, this plant is included among 
the "Dubife" at the close of Eriog- 
ones©. The natural inference from 
the above ascertained facts is that 
the obscure characters, and imper- 
fect knowledge of this spedes, up 
to a late, date prevented a clear 
understanding of its true syste- 
matic relations* With the publi- 
cation of Gay's FL Chilensis, in 
which this plant is figured, and 
fully described under the name of 
LastarrifiBa Chilensis, Gay, and the 
subsequent elaboration of Prot 
Gray, and Benthani, its true place 
in the natural syste^m is clearly de- 
termined- 

In venturing ti; differ from the 
last named authorities as to its 
generic character, in referring it to 
a reduced form of Chorizantlie 
( Proced. Dav. Ac:>d. Science, Vol. 
IV., page 47 ) . 1 was forced to this 
view in an endeavor to systematize 
all the material in reference to this 
genus, accumulated by extensive 
field observation, and access to all 
the availab/e collections and de- 
scriptive works. 

The main point of difference 
lies in the view taken of the floral 
organs, and as to whether the in- 
volucral appendage, or the peri- 
anth, is obsolete in this particular 
species. Noting, then, the marked 
persistence of the involucrnl char- 
acter ; on which, in fact, Bentham 
mainly relied in establishing the 
sub-order Eriogoneae ; and seeing 
no good and sufficient reason why 
the organ in this species, which 



occupies the position and has all 
the morphological diaraeters of & 
Choriisanthoid involucre, was not? 
such in fact An explanation wa^ 
sought for the apparent absence 
of me internal perianth by refers 
ring it to a reduced form, as a lo^ 
bed ring in the throat of the invo- 
lucre, its lower pert being adnata 
to the tube in a similar way, as the 
stamineal whorl is not unfrequent- 
ly adherent to the periantli, being 
carried on its inner face as an ob- 
scure thread, as well as occasion- 
ally reduced in number, from nine, 
to six, or three^ What very mate- 
rially helps to sustain this view, is 
the modification which the peri- 
anth is plainly seen to undergo in 
a regular series of reduction, be- 
ing traceable from several flowers 
to each involucre, peaicellate and 
partly exsert, as in Centrostegia 
section, gradually reduced to sin- 
gle flowers by partial or entire ob- 
soletion of the secondary ones, and 
still farther in Euchorizanthe sec- 
tion, becoming nearly or quite ses- 
sile and strictly uniflorous, show- 
ing also a more or less adnation of 
the stamens to the tube of the peri- 
anth, thus as it were foreshadow- 
ing what we actually find in Cho- 
rizanthe LastarriaeajViz : a blending 
of the perianth with the involu- 
cral tube. As serving still farther 
to confirm this view, it is possi- 
ble by careful dissection of well 
macerated young specimens to de- 
tach the adherent ring, extending 
as a membranoiis expansion lining 
the involucral tube just as in the 
analogous case of adherent sta- 
mens, the filament can frequently 
be separated as a continuous 
thread to the base of the perianth. 
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Granting then what is nnavoid- 
Qble, ihe liability to modification 
of the Ghoriaanthoid perianth in 
the way of reduction and partial 
obsoletion, coupled with the re- 
markable persistence of the iuvo- 
lacral characters, and the abore 
view removes at once the anoma- 
lous features of the species^ and 
fulfills all the desirable systematic 
conditions. 

On the other hand, the previ* 
ously r^teeived view involves much 
more serious snd insuperable dif- 
ficulties, placing this otherwise 
well characterized plant entirely 
out of analogy with all other allied 
Eriogonous genera in the entire ab- 
sence of an involucre, either in 
the usual form of a segmented 
whorl or as a simple bracteate 
fioral appendage; assuming more- 
over that a perianth which in all 
other allied species has certain 
fixed characteristics, only subject 
to reduced modification of parts, 
but never of structure, can take 
the puzzling form of an ordinary 
involucre! 

When such irreconcilable facts 
are once fairly placed by the side 
of a more natural and simiJe ex- 
planation, the question of choice 
cannot long remain doubtful. 

Kew, Ei^land, November, 1884. 

The Bulletin of the California 
Academy of Sciences, No. 3, Feb- 
ruary, 1885, has been received 
and contains much of botanical 
interest from the pens of Rev. E. 
L. Greene, Mrs. Mary K. Curran, 
and H. W. Harkness, the latter 
on fungi. H. H. Behr contributes 
to the literature on lepidoptera in 
descriptions of new species, etc. 



CONTEMPOBABT JOURNALS. 

The American Monthly Micro^ 
scopical Journal, Bomyn Hitch- 
cock, editor and publisher, Wash- 
ington, D. G, $1 per year. With 
this well established periodiccd 
and the journal of the New York 
Microscopical Society, the micro- 
scopist can keep well posted on 
the news in the various dex)art- 
ments. 

Mind in Nature, a popular 
monthly journal of psychical, med- 
ical and scientific information^ is 
announced to be published the 
first of every month, by the (Cos- 
mic Publishing Company of Chi- 
cago, at $1 per year. Its object 
is to furnish, in a popular man- 
ner, information regarding psych- 
ical questions, the relations of 
mind to the body, etc 

The Mining Review of Chicago, 
is the leading mining journal of 
the United States, published 
weekly at $3 per year. 



Prof. W. G. Farlow delivered a 
very interesting popular lecture 
on marine algse, under the auspi- 
ces of the San Diego Society of 
Natural History, the evening of 
March 26. 

Mr. Joseph Surr, recently of 
London, gave the fifth lecture of 
the course under the same auspi- 
ces, to a large audience, the even- 
ing of March 30, on "A Walk in 
London.'* 



This paper is usually issued on 
or near the fifteenth of each 
month. 
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EDITORIAL KOT£S« 

We have adapted the rule of 
not italicizing scientific names, a 
custom of no real value, and of 
many disadvantages. 

We Would repeat that we wish 
to make this journal the represen- 
tative of the naturalists of western 
America, and we tliank those who 
have given us their prompt sup- 
port The Pacific coast is poor 
in active workers, and the few are 
scattered over a wide, undeveloi)ed 
field, rich in the beauties of Na- 
ture* By co-operation the great 
work before them can be best per- 
formed* 

It is going the rounds of news- 
pai)ers that Califx)rnia ostrich eggs 
are only $V20 per dozen; Ave may 
tidd that chickens are held at $50 
and hens at $1,000 each, while the 
eggs are equal to two dozen com- 
mon hen*s eggs and weigh about 
three pounds apiece. 

The SciEXTLsT is mailed be- 
tween the fifteenth and twentieth 
of each month. 



MSTINGIJISHED BOTANISTS 
CALIFORNIA. 



IN 



Dr. Asa Gray, and Professor W, 
O. Farlow, the distinguished sci- 
entists of Harvard (Allege, wha 
are at i^resent visiting Southern 
California, were tendered a recep- 
tion by the Historical Society of 
Southern California at Los Ange- 
les on the evening of March 16^ 
Each of the distinguished guests 
responded to the Society's greet- 
ing in an appropriate speech, and 
from Dr. Gray's, we qrfote the 
following paragraph : 

"That we have enjoyed your 
scenery, your climate and your 
hospitality, goes without saying. 
But beyond that, we have had the 
pleasure— ^peculiar to botanists — 
of meeting old friends, seen be- 
fore, only in altered guise^your 
flowers, many of which were be- 
fore familiar to us only in their 
dried form. These beautiful flow- 
ers of Southern California turn 
up their bright eyes to me as I 
pass, and say: *Don't you know 
us ?' And I look down- at this 
one for a moment and say: 'Oh, 
yes, you're so and so. Menke 
discovered you;' or to that one, 
*Yes, your name is suih and such. 
You were wrongly christened, and 
had to re-name you;' or to a third, 
*Yes, 1 know you — you are one of 
my own chihlren, classified and 
named by myself ten or twenty or 
forty years Hgo, or perhaps only 
yesterday.' And there is the fur- 
ther pleasure of meeting among 
you some of the correspondents 
whose work has been so valuable 
to me — as Messrs. Nevin, Lyon 
and Oliver. There are, too, the 
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Parishes, of San Bernardino, who 
have done a remarakbly extensive 
wort It is to all these gentle- 
men that your Society may look 
to build np its natural history 
Hide. I trust they will prepare 
for the society a full herbarium 
of Southern California flowers. I 
hope and anticipate that your so- 
ci^ will do much for science." 

The address of Professor Far- 
low was of a more scientific na- 
ture treating of the diseases of 
fruit trees caused by fungi. 

Dr. Gray, who is accompanied 
by his wife, and Professor Far- 
low, made a short stay at San 
Diego, returning north and visit- 
ing Santa Barbara and other 
places of interest in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

• , 

GENERAL NOTES. 

Rev. E. L. Greene is en route 
to Guadaloupe and C^rros Islands 
on a botanical survey of those 
places. 

Dr. Asa Gray and wife, with 
Professor Farlow, made but a 
short stay at San Diego, leaving 
for Santa Barbara and San Fran- 
cisco. They will probably return 
to the east in May. 

The publisher of this paper, in 
company with the editor, and sev- 
eral others, is absent on another 
botanical expedition into the Cal- 
ifomian peninsula. 

A pearl weighing 93 carats and 
valued at 817,000 has just been 
shipped from Guaymas, Mexico, 
for London. It was bought of an 
Indian for $90, and is believed to 
be the largest in existence.— Can- 
adian Science Monthly. 



THE GEODE. 



MRS. Z. B. CRONTM 



Before me lies a tiny crystal palace, 
With doors forever closed, if so I choose, 
As fair within as any lily's chalice 
Where night has dropped its offering of dews 

No footstep ever echoed through its arches. 
No voice has rung through chamber or recess 
The centuries have passed in long, 8h)W 

marches, 
And still this palace home is tenautless. 

Ah ! once the little fairies reveled gaily 
On this old earth of ours, but now no more 1 
Man's strange devices tear and ruin daily 
The play -ground where the el vies trooped 
before. 

Or else I might be sure some tiny creature, 
Beleaguered here, ha<l walled herself within 
Where enemy nor t-lement could reach her. 
Self -separated from accusing kin. 

Perhaps — who knows ? perhaps some pris- 

mied spirit, 
Caught fast in one convulsive grasp of fate, 
So still, that if we list we caimot h« ar it, 
Has waited, through the ages, at the gate. 

Th«n, shadow of unbound Prometheus, 

hover. 
Above me as I brenk thise prison bars I 
And so — I break, and kneel as any lovtr 
Beside theie wondrous concavts full of 

stars. 

Fair pillars are there, chastely htwn ami 

beveled, 
And colonnadts aglitttr in the light 
And pavements, not like man's— all square 

and leveled 
But rugged with a thousand jewels l)right. 

A fitful irridescence quivers faintly 
Alxjut th«.' corridors und cohimns siii:ill 
And lo, in this recess so wliit«*, so siiintly, 
I find the crucifix upon the wall. 
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SOCIETIES. 

The regular semi-monthly meet- 
ing of the San Francisco Micro- 
scopical Society, was held at the 
Society's rooms, Xo. 120 Sutter 
St., on Wednesday evening, March 
11, 1885. Sundry scientific peri- 
odicals were added to the files. 

Dr. Selfridge exhibited an in- 
teresting specimen of supposed 
meteoric origin. Its surface and 
outlines were more regular than 
is usually the case with meteor- 
ites, but it possessed one charac- 
teristic of those interesting bod- 
ies in a remarkable degree, viz: 
extreme hardness . 

Dr. S. M. Mouser then exhibi- 
ted his newly acquired microtome 
or Section Cutter, of the celebra- 
ted "Thoma" pattern. It is ex- 
ceedingly elaborate in construc- 
tion, but consists essentially of a 
frame of cast iron, on which slide 
two carriers. A large and finely 
finished knife is clamped to one 
of these, which slides on a hori- 
zontal plane. The second carrier 
(which holds the s|)ecimen to be 
cut) moves on an inclined surface. 

Professor Thorn a has bas.^d the 
construction oc this mici'otome 
upon the principle (first thovjreti- 
cally deduced, aul th^n practi- 
cally demonstratc'd ) that a body 
sliding between two inclined 
planes and t3uchin;:( the latter at 
five points only, will slide ovenly 
and exactly over such planes even 
if they be not gaomBlrlcally true. 
A knife attached to such a carrier 
will, therefore, always cut per- 
fectly parallel sections of an ob- 
ject which is elevated after each 
cut. As a practical exemplifica- 
tion of the i)erfection with which 



the above principle has been work- 
ed out in the Thoma microtome, 
it may be stated that it permits 
the cutting of serial sections of 
well hardened animal tissues of 
certain kinds, as thin as .002 mm. 
(.00008 in.), and even such a com- 
paratively coarse tissue as liver 
can, if well hardened, be cut to 
.01 mm. (.0004 in.) The ability 
to produce sections of such won- 
derful delicacy has given a great 
impetus to liistological and patho- 
logical research of late. 

Mr. Breckenfeld exhibited a 
"Graduated Blue Glass Modifier" 
which has just been brought out 
by the Bausch and Lomb Optical 
Cfompany. 

At the meeting of March 25, 
1885, a valuable donation was re- 
ceived from Lieutenant Thos. L- 
Casey, tJ. S. A., consisting of 
three volumes of his "Contribu- 
tions to Coleopterology," just pub- 
lished. 

D. J. N. Stallard of this city 
was nominated for resident mem- 
bership. 

On the announcement that a 
new and much enlarged edition 
of Habirshaw's rare and valuable 
"Catalogue of the Diatomaceaa" 
was about to be published, it was 
unanimously resolved to order a 
copy for the Society's library. 

A very interesting demonstra- 
tion of the capabilities of a new 
opthalmoscope was given by its 
inventor, Mr. Louis A. Berteling. 

He also exhibited the "Profes- 
sional" microscope, manufactured 
by the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., and being the most elaborate 
form made by it. Nearly all the 
revolving parts are furnished with 
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silyered graduations, the stage 
and sub-stage are provided with 
improved centreing adjustments, 
and its design is evidently the 
result of a successful attempt to 
produce an instrument fully equal 
to the highest class of microsco- 
pical work. 

Dr. C. P. Bates exhibited an 
ingenious and efficient "warm 
stage," for use in the study of 
'*pttre cultures" of Bacteria and 
similar minute organisms. 

After an interesting informal 
discussion on the merits of the 
various exhibits, the meeting ad- 
journed 

• 

Tetracocous disious, Parry, un- 
fortunately secures the luxury of 
a synonym in Professor Watson's 
T. Engelmanni, published only a 
few days later in contributions to 
American botany, XII, Proc. Am. 
Acad., Vol. XX. 

G. W. Lichtenthaler, who has 
recently visited the Sandwich Is- 
lands, spent some time collecting 
at San Diego on his return to 
Bloomington, 111. 
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HlSfOMCJLL NOTICE OF PINUS 
TOBBETANA. 



«r c. a PABBT. 



{Rod befom Hie Sm Dioyo 8ooi«tT of MalunI 
HbWiy N<»v«mb«r U, 1M9 ) 

In the Spring of 1850^ when 
connected with the Mexican 
Boundary Surrey, my attention 
was first called to a peculiar spe- 
cies of pine growing on the Pa- 
cific coast at the mouth of the 
Soledad valley, San Diego oountv> 
by a casual inquiry from Dr. J. Lk 
Le Conte» the custinguished Amer- 
ican entomologist, then staying in 
San Diego, who asked what pine 
was growing near the ocean beach 
at that loctuity. Not having any 
specimens to show, he simply 
mentioned at the time its dense 
cones, and its long, stout leaves, 
five in a sheath. Not long after 
an opportunity offered to the 
writer for a personal investigation, 
having been ordered by Maior W. 
BL Emory to make a geological 
examination of the reported coal 
deposits on the ocean bluff above 
Soledad. 

In making a section of these 
strata (see Beport of the Mexican 
Boundary Survey, Vol. I, Part 2) 
it was necessary to follow up some 
of the sharp ravines that here de- 
bouch on the ocean beach, and 
here my attention was taken up 
by this singular and unique mar- 
itime pine, which, with its strong 
clusters of terminal leaves and its 



distorted branches loaded down 
with ponderous cones, was within 
easy reach of botanical clutch. 
From the notes and collections 
there made a description was 
drawn up dedicating this well 
marked new species to Dr. John 
Torrey, an honored friend and in- 
structor both of Dr* Le Conte and 
the writer. 

Of the few specimens then col- 
lected a single cone and bunch 
was sent to Dr. Torrey, to be fig- 
ured for Mexican Boundary Re- 
wrt (Vol. II, p. 10, pi. 58-59). 
While there it fell under the no- 
tice of some inquisitive botanist, 
who extracted some of the loose 
seeds, which were planted, but by 
some inadvertence were mixeil 
with a three-1 eaved species. When 
growing the two different kinds 
became confounded and it was in- 
ferred that the present discoverer 
was mistaken m regarding this 
species as five-leaved. 

Prof. Parlatore, the elaborator 
of ConiferoB in D. C. Prodromus 
added to this confusion by ignor- 
ing the name first proposed and 
substituting that of Pinus lop- 
hosperma, but fortunately the 
earlier publication of the Mexican 
Boundary Survey, with an accur- 
ate figure, permanently fixed the 
name of Pinus Torreyana, Parrj- 
thus commemorating one of our 
most honored American botanists 
by association with a tree peculiar 
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to the Pacifie coast in a re^on 
whicb had bgeu so often enridiec} 
by hi£^ early ho^meai labiyrB sd» a 
collaborator. 

Subseqitentljr eollectoTK bare fre- 
quently viflited this locality, bear- 
ing away to the remcrtest portions 
of the world seed of tln& pine^ 
whidi, so far as is knowti, is con* 
fined to a c^ast line of not more 
than fotir miles, lying between 
San Diegttito and about a mflfe be* 
low Soledad and estending scarce' 
ly a mile inland 

The btdk of the tree growlh i» 
here mainly confined to a series of 
high broken cli£& and deeply in^ 
dfmted i^yines (m the bold head- 
lands overlookiDg the sea south of 
Soledadralley ami within the cor- 
pofate limits ot the town of San 
Diegio^ Here within a radius c^ not 
more than half a mile this singular 
i^^cies may be seen to the best 
ravantage clinging to ihe face of 
the (Tumbling yellowish sand^ 
stone CT shooting up in moregrace' 
f ul forms its scant foliage m the 
shelter of the deep ravinesi bathed 
with freqilent sea fog. One of 
tiie finest specimens seen reaches 
a height of nearly fifty feet and 
shows a ferunk eighten inches in 
diameter at base. 

Thirty years after this first dis- 
eoTery, m the fall of 1880, the wri- 
ter visited this locality for the sec- 
ond time^ accompanied by the 
well known botanist, Dr. George 
Engelmann of 8t Louis. At that 
time more complete examinations 
were made and sections of a trnnk 
over one foot in diameter were 
procured and sent to the Forest 
Commission of the Tenth United 
States Census. 



Only a shorts time since thi^ 
writer again visited the locality, 
aided by the liberality of the Cal- 
ifornia Saathem Bailroad Cbmpa^ 
ny, whose track makes this fine 
resort easily accessible by barely 
an hoor/s travel from San Diego^ 
HewE% seeldng^ shelter from the f er- 
vid rays of a February sum under • 
the scant shade of this decrepit 

! forest^ listening to the sullen dash, 
of the Facifixj waves against the 
bold shares, among other thoughts 

. suggested by the inspuing^ scene 
and its pest associations, one floats 
ttpipemiost like drifting* seaweed 
and finds a fitting expression here. 
Why should not San Diego, with- 
in whose corporate limits ttus 
straggling' remnant of a x>ast age 
finds a last lingering resting place, 
secure from extermination this 
remarkable and uniqne Pacific 
coast productian, so singuleorly 
oonfined within its boundaries, 
dedicating this spot of grotmd for- 
erer to the cause of scientific in-, 
stmctkm and recreation ? Where 
wiser generations than ours may 
sit beneath its ampler shade and 
listening to the same musical 
waves Ihank us for sjiaring ''that 
tree.'' 



Fhacelia oxodes, Kellogg, was 
again found on the shares of To- 
dos Santos Ba^, a coarse viscid 
plant from six inches to six feet 
m height with a large perennial 

root 

• 

A cultivated plant of Escholt- 
zia in this city bore one hundred 
arid seventy-five flowers for seve- 
ral days in succession the first 
week in May. 
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ONLY A BEETLE. 

A distinguished natoralisti was 
<ono6 abut mp in a gloomy Freaek 
DHson lor some political reason. 
Whilo iiiere his aetife mind pr«r 
'fiented Jiim from ainldiig into 
despottdenay, for aran his chaer- 
less cell fnniished him with food 
lor thought and study. The rery 
insects, which to another would 
iiaye been merely objects of aTer- 
81011, were to him aa fresh leaves 
from the ever intereatiAg book 
otuatuia 

The surgeon who visited the 
prison found the naturalist one 
day intently examining a beetle^ 
^hich had intruded on his soli* 
tnde. He informed the physician 
that the insect was a rare one, and 
proceeded with the enthusiasm of a 
naturalist to speak of its peculiar- 
ities. The physician begged that 
he might have it for two young 
friends who were ardent students 
of the science, and it was readily 
granted to hint 

The students were well ac- 
quainted with the fame of the cel- 
ebrate Latreille, and when they 
learned his situation they forth- 
with took active measures to se- 
cure his release. So successful 
were they that the scholar was at 
length set at liberty, and could 
ever afterward feel that he owed 
his life to an insect A month 
later, and all his fellow prisoners 
wwre put on board a ship for 
traiisportation. The vessel found- 
ered in the Bay of Biscay, and all 
on board x>eri8hed. 

Ho\^. small the means God of- 
ten uses to save our life or take it 
away!— Selected. 



COATSMPORABY JOURNALS. 

Pine and Palmetto, YoL 1, Oak- 
land, OaL, 36 cents a vear, is a neat 
four-page senu-monthlV) edited by 
Paul (Goldsmith, of Oakland, GaL, 
and A. a Whitney^ of Melrose» Fla. 

The American Jeweler, Vol. 4, 
41 per year, Gea £. Hailitt A Oa, 
publishers, is a sprightly journal 
devoted to the jewelry and kin- 
dred interests of America ; month- 
iy» of twenty-five or more pages ; 
the recognised organ of the trade* 

The Exchanger^s Aid is a 
monthly devoted exclusively to 
the interests of exchangers, Vol. I, 
published by Union Exchange 
Agency, Oannjoharie, N. Y., at 50 
cents per year. The 13 pages of the 
first number contain a great many 
offers to exchange books, stamps, 
curios and articles of value, 
that must facilitate exchanges 
among the thousands of amateurs. 

The Young Mineralogist and 
Antiquarian continues to hold its 
place as a low priced, first-class 
journal and is indispensable to an 
amateur in the field it embraces. 

The Gentury Illustrated Month- 
ly Magasdne takes the lead in 
American literature, and is indis- 
pensable to the general reader who 
wishes to keep posted on the 
times. The Century Company, 
New York, four dollars per year. 



Complimentary copies of this 
number are sent to many corres- 
pondents of the editor in the hope 
that they may subscribe. Num- 
bers 1 and 2 are exhausted, but 
subscriptions may commence with 
any other number. 
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E1>1T0BIAL liOTES* 

We have lately received a call 
from our young Poway eutoinol- 
ogist^ Frank £. Blaifidell, who ha» 
paid especial attention to Coleop- 
tera, his local collection of beetles 
alone containing about seven hun- 
dred species. 

We cannot help admiring the 
(^entury Magazine, which month- 
ly presents its readers with such 
a variety of pure, original matter, 
and maintains so high a standard 
in the quality of its literary and 
artistic contents. , 

It is hard to keep posted on the 
latest scientific news without Sci- 
ence, the well known weekly mag- 
azine, which is unsurpassed in the 
ability and fairness with which it 
discusses scientific subjects. With 
ooienc^, and The American Nat- 
uralist, the general reader can 
keep reliably posted on tke news 
of the day throughout the world 
of nature. 

From a special New York cor- 
respondent of the West Ameri- 
can Scientist we learn of the 



death of Franz Abt, the Gterman 
composer, bom in Prussian Sax* 
ony in 1819. When only twenty- 
two years (Ad he became director 
at music in the 2kirich Theatre, 
and finished ^Agathe," or, as it is 
better known in America, " When 
the Swallows Homeward Fly,^ the 
14th of May, 18^ whidi made 
him world-renowned shortly after. 
Abt's comxx>sitians were not en- 
tirely vooal; but it is said that his 
songs outnumber any other writer 
of Lieder. 

We acknowledge the card of 
Lieut Thos. L. Casey, U. S. A., 
who paid San Diego a short visit 
about the middle of last month, 
during our absence in Lower Cal- 
ifornia. We understand he found 
during his brief stay about eighty 
species of beetles which he had 
not found in the vicinity of San 
Francisco, where he is now sta- 
tioned, collecting twenty species 
in the low peninsula of San Di^o 
bay. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIYED. 

Prodromus Monographiae, Oe- 
dogoniearum, auctore, V. B. Witt- 
rock, UpsfJa, 1877. Prom the au- 
thor. 

On the Development and Sys- 
tematic Arrangement of the Pith- 
ophoracesB. A new order of algae, 
by VeitBrecher Wittrock, Upsala, 
1877. From the author. 

Bulletin de la Federation des 
Societes d'Horticulture de Bel- 
gique, 1882, Liege, Belgium, 1884 
From the secretary. Contains a 
list of botanists, Dotanical gar- 
dens, museums, papers and socie-" 
ties. 
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A Tindication of the authentic- 
itj of the elephant pipe^ sLnd in- 
embed tableto in the muBeum of 
iiie Davenport (Iowa) Academy 
of Sciences, from the aocosationB 
of tilie Bureau of Ethnology. By 
Cha& K PiBitoam^ President Pav* 
eiqx>rt Academy Natural Sdences, 
DavenpcHrt^ Iowa, 1886. 



[Written for ttM Scientist.] 

Into the cracible of thought, 

Many a bright vision must melt, 
Before a dainty work is wrought, 

Whose power and beauty can be felt. 
And patience is the staff whereon. 

Should Science in its progress lean, 
That it may prove a power upon 

Which all may rest in trust serene. 



SOCIETIES. 



BIJA CALIFORNIA NOTES. 

A new mineral is being mined 
at San Antonio, a few miles from 
Todos Santos Bay, to which the 
name of Antonite has been given. 
B is used for oramental purposes, 
in imitating moire antique silX etc. 

A common species of mineral 
was found in a most beautiful 
form at Hansen's ranch, near an 
elevation of 6,000 feet, on the 22d 
of ApriL It was ^ novelty for a 
San Diegan to b#i|gtanizing in 
the snow, but beauMn manzanita 
bfossoms, violets, grasses and the 
rare Astragalus Sonorae fully re- 
paid the editor for cold fingers. 

Swainson's hawk was for the 
first time found in the peninsula, 
near the United States border, in 
the mountains, on April 23d. 

Most of the shrubs in the vicin- 
ity of All Saints Bay were 
more than a month earlier than in 
the spring of 1882. The manzan- 
itas, flowering ash, wild lilies and 
others that were in bloom on the 
lOBi of April, 1882, were found in 
bloom on the same day of the 
month this year. The same was 
the casewitn Parry's wild rose, 
while Pane's horse chestnut was 
found in full bloom, but its leaves 
withered and mostly fallen. 



San FrXncisco Miceoscopical 
Society, semi-monthly meeting, 
April 8, 1885. Six pamphlets and 
periodicals were contributed to 
the library. Dr. J. H. Stallard 
was elected a regular member. 
The president. Dr. S. M. Mouser, 
exhibited a slide containing a sec- 
tion from a malignant tumor. 
Mr. W. Pazant showed specimens 
of the eggs and completely devel- 
oped larvae of Ptilexirritans, the 
common flea. Mr. A. H. Breck- 
enf old exhibited Vol. I of Coles' 
"Popular Microscopical Studies," 
consisting of twelve slides, each 
accompanied by a chromo litho- 
graphic plate, and a descriptive 
pamphlet. 

April 22. Five periodicals were 
added to the files. Oapt. Morti- 
mer, a corresponding member, sent 
a rich sample of diatomaceous 
iBod from Cuxhaven, Germany. 
Samples of recent diatomaceous 
material from Alaska and other 
points on the Pacific Coast were 
received for distiibution. Dr. J. 
M. Selfridge read a paper on 
"Sarcoma." Mr. C. W. Banks 
exhibited a new class microscope. 
The society decided to hold its 
annual exhibition the third week 
in May, Messrs. Bates, Banks and 
Breckenfeld being appointed a 
committee for arrangements. 
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^UTHEBN CALIFaimiA SNAKES. 

A great yariety of snakes exist 
in Southern Oaiifomia, and a 
•credulous listener wi^i be told 
some startling tales — about rattle- 
snakes ten feet long, i^ttlesnakes 
pursuing horsemen on the desert 
trails, snakes wii^ legii, snakes 
with two tails, and snakes! . 

Perhaps some may to startled 
to be told of the fxistenee of a 
representative of the glreat Boa 
-constrictor family of the tropics, 
a species of Charina, not rarely 
iound throughout the county 
where it is Imown as the India 
rubber snake. When disturbed it 
iries to **tie itself into a knot," 
ihinking, like tiie foolish ostrich, 
-to save itself from its enemies by 
hiding its head, or, perhaps the 
inherent instinct of its great rela- 
tives, the Boa constrictor and ana- 
conda, is shared to some extent bv 
this harmless snake, causing it 
instinctive to coil in the imamiary 
act of enveloping its prey. It has 
a very thick body, short, blunt 
iiail, slate-colored, brownish above. 

One of the more common snakes 
is a species of Pityphis, the Bull 
or Gopher snake, which is harm- 
less and performs valuable ser- 
Tice in the destruction of vermin. 
Another harmless and valuable 
species is the Pilot, o^ the genus 
Ophibolus, marked by pretty black 
and white bands, and which is 
known to destroy rattlesnakes oc- 
casionally by swallowing them 
alive! — seizing the rattlesnake un- 
aware by the head, thereby ren- 
dering it harmlesii. The King 
snake, less common in this region, 
is a similar species marked with 
red bands in addition to the black 



and white bands, and is credited 
with performing the same valua- 
ble service for mankind of des- 
troying rattlesnakes. 

During a recent trip, traveling 
over 360 miles of mountain and 
coast road, only two rattlesnakes 
were seen out of more than a doz- 
en serpents. One of these was of 
a reddish color and was induced 
io atrike at a stick, extending 
about one-third of its len^ in 
the attempt Failing in its at- 
tempt, it commenced to advance 
toward its tormentor to attack 
him, when it was prompti^ shot 
The black rattlesnake is livelier 
and more venomous but smaller 
than the yellow, while on the des- 
ert a third species is found, still 
smaller and more pugnacious, 
and of a lighter color nearly white 
sometimes. 

Closing tliise brief notes, it is 
only neoesiary to mention the 
long and slender '^acer,'^ the rare 
''garter snake," a species of Phim- 
othyra, the water snake 'and a 
small blue snake; while doubt- 
less many other kinds abound 
which it would be interesting to 
know of, perhaps some still un- 
known to " Science,**— that au- 
gust personage that vainly strives 
to keep track of Nature's endless 
forms. C. B. Orcutt. 

WA!ITE».-Cik]lfornian Co^eoptera In exchange 
forEMtem. C. W. Leng, P O. box 85M, N. Y. 



ILLINOIS RIVER (AND ALSO FOSSIL) SHELLS^ 
1 For nie or excbangod. Seebacb, Peru, Ills, 
uwiw collection in Chicago Mueeum 

COCiS, STAMPS, C€BI09ITIESr 

34 page Catalogue and two medals, 10c 
BIRDS, KGG and SKIN LISTS for STAMP 

897 Brain nan 8t. 8an FrMUClsco, CiU. 
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Ihinli, Sciattfe ni Mttieil A^ SMh, 1Mb, BMi; EBi; 

iad aU olflMits of HUunl Histany. are bought, sold and exohangad bf 



No. 122S Belmont Avenue, Philadelphia, 

IT if OlMMiMrr nA lOMnlogT t Fallow of ib« AnCTloMi AMMlatiw Ibr ite i 
•ff Mmm ; Lift MnNr of th« AoMlcm r •€ Nfttnral Bciraocf. PhUadelpfete, 



Pa. 

Adi 




HyMiMftlogleal Catalogue of 100 paq^n is ■out poat-paid on raeolptof 



|ha_ 
^^ - ialona-lOpp^Soanta). It is proniMl/ Uloi* 
laMd*aDd tha mnterand ongraTer charged ma about $1,100 before acopj 
vaaatmok oft 3f meanaof toe table of apeeiesand aeoompanylng tablo^ 
■Mat speelea may m reriiled. The price-list Is an excellent check Ust, oozk- 
tainlDg the names of alt the species, and the more ooBuaon Tarietles, arranged * 
atohabeticaUTand preceded by the speoiea number. The species nomber ibp 
dfoates the ptaoe of any mineral in the table of spedes ; after it will be fotmd 
ilie qieolea name, oomposition, streak or las^ eleaTage or fracture, h wd» 
nesB, speeiflo sraTlty, fusibility and crystallisation. I haye Tery many species 
Bot on the piioe-Us^ and some that I nad In 1870 are no longer m ttook. 

QflHttii If Untt fir SMcdi^ iMsa, FnlkHn; HUElcbiii; et d. 

The eoIIeetkMWoflDO illusCrate all the principal speeies and all the grand 



■DbdiTisiona In Danaand other works on Mineralogy f all the principal Ores, 
ieto^ etcu The eollectlona are labeled with printedlabels, that oan only be 
nesored wf aoaklng. The labelj of the $8.00 and hif{her-prioed collocuons 



five Daaavapeciea nnmber, the name, locally, and in most' cases, the corn- 
Motion of the Mineral; the $5.00^ and higher, are also accompanied by my 
Uostrated GUalogue and table of species. 

I have nowoTer forty tons, and over tSO^OOa worth of Minerals, mostly 
Ofyslslliaed, In stock. It Is well reconiiaed that my prices are lower and my 
speoimena better labeled than those of any other doaier In the ooontry. This 
Is mainly due to lite Immense stock I carry (the largest of minerals of any in 
the ooontry) and my system of printed labels attached to the apeckoens. 



Catalogue of 2^ species o/Shells, mode for me by George W. Tiyon, Jr^ 

i haa labeled nearly all myshells,aoents{ printed on heavy paper, with 

genus label list, 10 cents. I have purchased one or two of the most celebrated 



edUeetions known, and have now over 2,000 nonnds, 3,000 
apedmena of Bheils and^Gorals in stock. Catalogue of Birdi 



ddns, eta, etc., 8 cents. Catalogues of Books, 10 pp., each 8 cen£s. lifedicine, 
ete^ 4B pp^ 6 cents. (Please specify exactly what class of booka you wish 
eatalogaes of) 

Send for the JraHaralUifM Zeiture Xtimr, givln c; fall particulars. Bpe* 
ctaien copy free. Tou will confer a double favur by huicUng this to some. 
Ihysioiao or other person interested in soienco. 

atlon 'vrhere you aavr this* 
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THE FISHES OF SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA* 



A REVISION OF*THB LIST OF PISHES MADE NOVEMBER 5, lUlW. 

BY ROSA BMITU. 



ORTHAGORISCIDJB'-THE HEAD-FISHES, 

Mola rotunda, Cuvier. — Sun-fish; head-fish; mola. "Pelagic, 
inhabiting most temperate and tropical seas, swimming slov^rlv 
about near the surface; common northward to Point Concepcion. ' 

TETRODONTIDiE— THE PUFFERS. 

Tetrodon politus, Girard. — Pufier; smooth balloon-fish. "San 
Diego to Panama; very common southward." Twice recorded 
from San Diego. 

HIPPOOAMPIDiE-THB SEVHORiBS. 

Hippocampus ingens, Girard. — Sea-horse. Occasional. 

SYNONATHID/B-THE PIPE FISHES. 

Siphostoma punctipinne (Gill), J. & G. 
Siphostoma auliscus, Swain. 

Siphostoma bairdianum (Dumeril), Swain. "Santa Barbara 
and Lower California." 
Siphostoma leptorhynchum (Girard), J. A G. 

OASTEROSTSIDiE— THE STICKLEBACKS. 

Gasterosteus microcephalus, Girard. Tia Juana River. 

PLEURONECTlDiE-THE FLAT-FISHES. 

Aphoristia atricauda, Jordan & Gilbkrt. — Sole. Rather rare. 
Hypsopserta guttulata (Grd.), Gill. Diamond Flounder. 
Pleuronichthys coenosus, Girard. Common. 
Paralichthys calif omicus (Ayres). J. & G. — "Halibut." 
Citharichthys eordidus (Grd.), Gunther.— Plaica Found along 
the entire coast, but not irommon here. 

OPHIOIIDiE. 

Ophidium taylori, Girard. — A small band-like fish, rarely taken 
from the bay. 

BLENNIIDJS-THE BLENNIES. 

Cremnobotes integripinnis, Rosa Smith. 

Clinus evides, J. & G. (^= Gibbonsia elegans, Cooper). 

Isesthes gilberti, Jordan. 
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Isesthes gentilis (Grd.), J. & G. — The four last named Blennies 
are small fishes inhabiting rock-pook. 

Heterostichus rostratus, Oiraro. — Kelp-fish. A prettily marked 
fish of various shades of green and gold, reaching a length of fifteen 
inches. Not rara 

BATRACHIDA-THK TOAD PISHES. 

Porichthys margaritatus (Richardson), J. & G. — "Very abun- 
dant from Lower California to Puget Sound." 

GOBIBSOCID^ 

Gobiesox rhessodon, Rosa Smith. — Small, 2^ inches long. Found 
adhering to the under surface of stones. "S«m Diego to the Gulf 
of California." 

COTTID^-THE 8CULPINS. 

Scorpaenichthys marmoratus (A3n*es), Grd. — **Cod." 
Leptocottus armatus, GKrard. — ^Twelve inches long. Kodiak to 

Todos Santos Bay. 
Oligocottus analis, Grd. — Seven inches long. Very abundant in 

our tide-pools. ■ 

S0ORPiE!nDie~THB ROCK-FISHES. 

Scorpaena guttata, Girard. — Sculpin. 

Sebastodes flavidus, Ayrea — Yellow-tail rock-fish. 

Sebastodes mystinus, Jordan & Gilbert — Black rock-fish. 

Sebastodes aiarovirens, Jordan & Gilbert — Gtarrupa 

Sebastodes miniatus, Jordan & Gilbert — Rasher. 

Sebastodes constellatus, Jor. & Gilb. 

Sebastodes auriculatus (Grd.), J. & G. — "Vancouver's Island to 
Cerros Island, verv abundant" 

Sebastodes vexillaris, Jor. & Gilb. — Garrupa. 

Sebastodes camatus, Jor. k Gilb. 

Sebastodes chrysomelas, Jor. & Gilb. 

Sebastodes serriceps, Jor. & Gilb. — Tree-fish. "San Francisco 
to Cerros Island." * 

The foregoing ten species of Sebastodes (rock cod) are all val- 
ued as food fishes. 

OOBIID^e— THE OOBIEB. 

Gilliohthys mirabilis. Cooper. — Mud-fish. Little fishes living 
in shallow water, burrowing in mud. 

Typhlogobius californiensis, Steindachner. — A pink fish three 
inches long, burrowing in sand among rocks. 

LATILIDiR-THE BLANQUILL08. 

Caulolatilus princeps (Jenjms), Gill. — White-fish; yellow-tail. 
Common outsida 

POMACBNTRIDA 

Chromis punctipinne (Cooper). — Blacksmith. 
Pomacentrus rubicundus (Grd.), J. & G. — **Gold-fish." Gari- 
abldi 
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LABRIDiE—THE WRA8SE-FI8HE;$. 

Trochooopus pnlcher (Ayres), Oarman. — Bed-fish; fat-head. 
Dried in immenfle numbers by Chinese at Boseville. 
HatygloBsos semioinctas (Ayres), Ormther. 
Pseudojolis modestns (Grd.) Gthr. — Senorita; pesce rey. 

EMBIOTOOlDiB-THB SURFPI8HBS 

Yiyiparons fishes of the Pacific Coast: 

Abeona minima (Qibbons), QilL 

Micrometros ag^egatns, Oibbons. — Sparada; "minnow.'* 

BrachyistioB frenatos, Gill. 

Amphistichas argenteus, Agassiz. — Surf-fish. 

Holconotus argenteus GilH)ons), J. & G. — Wall-eyed perch; 
white perch. 

Ditrema jacksoni (Agassiz), Gthr. — Surf-fish; croaker; black 
perch. 

Ditrema laterale (Agass.), Gthr. — Blue perch; surf-fish. 

Ditrema furcatum (Grd.), Gthr. 

SCIJSXIDiE-THE CROAKERS. 

Sciaena jacobi (Steindachner), J. A G. — Bare. 
Boncador steamsi (Steind.), J. & G.— Boncador. 
Corvina satnma (Grd.), J. & G. — Bed roncador. 
Umbrina roncador, Jor. & Gilb. — Yellow-finned roncador. 
Menticirrus undulatus (Grd.), GilL 

Cynoscion nobile (Ayres), J. & G. — White sea bass; sea trout; 
oorvina. 

Cjmoscion parvipinne, Ayres. — Blue-fish: corvina. 
Seriphus x)olitus, Ayres. — Queen-fish; king-fish. 

SPABIDiB. 

Girella nigricans (Ayres) GilL — Blue-fish. 
Scorpis califomiensis, Steindachner. — Medialuna. 
Xenistius califomiensis (Steind.) J. & G. 
Pomadasys davidsoni (Steind.) J. & G.— Sarga 

This list contains 109 species and will concluded in next issue. 



BulL Na 4, U. S. Geol. Survey, received from the author. Dr. 
C ht White, describes some aberrant forms of Chamidae from 
Texas, a new nautiloid genus found in Arkansas, and some Alas- 
kan fossils collected by W. H. Dall, — Cyprina ? Dallii, Belemnites 
macritatis, and Aucella concentricc^ Fischer (variety). Illustrated 
by 9 plates; price 35 cents. These bulletins can be obtained by 
purchase by addressing the Director of the U. S. Geol. Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

i 
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TENTUBl SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 



April 5, 1885. The president, Bev. Stephen Bowers, gave a brief 
account of a cave and its contents which he had explored in the 
San Martin mountains, exhibiting some of the objects obtained. 
The cave contained nine baskets in which were stored a variety of 
Indian head-dresses made of feathers, and implements of stone» 
bDne, shells an i wood; a bone whistle made from the leg of a deer, 
and four perforated discs with wooden handles fastened by as- 
phaltum cement — the first known instairce where stone hammers 
with perforations for handles have been found in this country, were 
among the more important discoveries. 

April 20. Mr. and Mrs. Wycoff were elected members. The 
president exhibited several shrimps obtained by dredging. Gen. 
V andever read a paper on the Aryan race and language. — Pacific 
Science Monthly. 

I Written fur the Scibittot.] 

Seardiere of oldest records find 

Something like windows for the mind. 

Yt^t -tU thev learn of ages past, 

From fossil pages first and Inst, 

Teaches that much remains unknown. 

Unseen, save by One eye slone. 

Thf wid* st vision tver given • 

To mortals here below from heaven. 

Is just sufficient to discern 

Tht re's t- verywhere much more to learn; 

And humility is the grace 

That beams upon the wisest face! 



ANTS HARVESTING. 



BT MISS r. K. nsH. 



A few days since, observing a colony of ants engaged in carrying 
to their home something that looked like, and upon examination 
proved to be, the seed vessels of Lepidium, containing good, plump 
seeds, I had the curiosity to follow the line of busy workers a rod 
or more till a patch of the ripened weed was reached, which was 
evidently their harvest field. Are ants near sighted? or was it an 
idle fellow taking a "pasea" that climbed a dried grass blade from 
base to apex, looked about, and finally went away empty handed? 
Another, finding the fruit he sought, commenced to detach it from 
the stalk. He was soon joined by a fellow worker, and their 
united efforts accomplished the work in a minute or two, when the 
first carried it away, holding it vertically and looking likely to be 
capsized by his freight in a moderate breeze. 
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/ 

DEATH OF PROFESSOR PETER LUDWIG PANUM. 



Professor Peter Ludwig Panum, a prominent physiologist, died 
on May 6, 1886, at Copenhagen. The deceased delivered physio- 
logical-chemicaJ lectures in the cities of Leipsic and Wurzburg, 
in Germany, also in Paris, and by his practical experience he re- 
ceived in 1863 a call as Professor in the University of Kiel, Ger- 
many. His name was well known in Europe and abroad, and 
during his eleven years activity at that University his only 
thon^ts were devoted to the study of Physiology. I^anum was 
the founder of the Phvsiological labortorium at Kiel. In the year 
1863 he received a call to the University at Copenhagen as profes- 
sor and was a prominent member of the physiological science 
there. His death is regretted by the scientific world in general 
and especially by physiologists. Ph. Heinsberger. 

International Correspondence Bureau, New York, May 26, 1885. 



THE SAN DIEOO SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 



June 5, 1886. Miss Rosa Smitk made some interesting remarks 
on a hammer-headed shark (Sphyrna zygaena, M. & H.), taken off 
CeiTos Island, Lower California, in March and secured for the 
society's museum. These sharks have lived since the Cretaceous 
period and this species has been known to science for over 300 
years. It is common to all warm seas. 

C. R Orcutt presented a section of bark from the Pinus Jef- 
freysi ? of the table-lands of Lower California. The bark had 
been bored into at varying distances from the base of the tree to 
the branches— doubtless the work of Colaptes auratus; and in 
about one-third of the holes were acorns of the Quercus Emoryi, 
very tightly fitted, the holes containing the acorns apparently 
newly made. The remaining holes were weather-beaten; and in 
them were equally tightly fitted bits of the granite gravel and bits 
of wood of near the same size as the acorns. 

A paper from Science, May 29, on the Monterey pine and cy- 
press, by Dr. Asa Gray, was read. 

0. R. Orcutt was elected a life member, and H. W. Fairbanks 
an active member, of the Society. 

John G. Capron and Joseph Surr were appointed a committee 
to take such steps as are possible for the preservation of the few 
remaining trees of the Soledad pine (Pinus Torrej^ana, Parry) 
found within the corporate limits of the city of San Diego. 
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CUBREirr UTERATURE. 



The Museum, of Philadelphia has just made its first appearanoe 
as a monthly for young people and is a highly creditable jonmaL 
Price $1.50 a year. It will rank with the best journals of the day 
and is a valued addition to our exchange list 
* The second annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the 
Smith. Inst contains a great mass of literature on the Myths of 
the Iroquois, Art in shells of the ancient Americans, animal carv- 
ings from the mounds of the Mississippi valley, the Zuni, etc 

The Centurtf for May begins its thirtieth half-yearly volume 
with a first edition of a quarter of a million copies. It contains an 
interesting article on the New Orleans Exposition, an account of 
Greely at Cape Sabine, and a disc^ussion by T. T. Munger on Im- 
mortality aiia Modern Thought — a subject possessing the greatest 
interest to the thoughtful reader, and here ably treated by a writer 
who cannot be too widely read. The Century Co., N. T. 

Science^ May 8, gives four fine, composite portraits of American 
scientific men, one of twelve mathematicians, another of sixteen 
naturalists and a third of thirty-one prominent men of science. 
The arrangements were such that an exposure of sixty-two seconds 
would be sufficient to take a good picture, and with an exposure for 
two seconds of the negatives of each of the thirty-one men was ob- 
tained a photograph showing the prominent characteristics that 
were common to all, without me indtvidu<il characters of any. 

Space forbids separate mention of the many papers received, 
but their publishers and authors will please accept thanks. 



I BOTAMCAL NOTES. 

The beautiful Oilia bella. Gray, was found among the earlier 
flowers on the mountains of Lower California during April, while 
Gilia Orcuttii, Parry, was found abundant on the hills in this 
county at an elevation of about a thousand feet 

Rev. E. L. Greene made a very successful trip off the coast of 
Lower California, returning with probably thirty new species of 
plants. Among them was a new Eschscholzia, with small green- 
ish flowers and of a very different aspect from the other species of 
the genus. A type of a new ^enus was found on one of the islands 
and a second congeneric species on. the mainland. He also obtained 
specimens of Veatch's " elephant tree," Yeatchia Cedrosensis, Gray. 
Mr. Greene f jund several interesting plants on his return to San 
Fra cisco from this place, by rail. 
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THE 8AII FRANCISCO MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 



May 13, 1885. Dr. J. H. Stallard gave a demonstration of the 
method of cutting thin sections of animal tissues by the '' freezing 
process." Henry C. Hyde called attention to the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the various forms of ''camera- 
lucidas " or drawing prisms, which gave rise to an animated dis- 
cussion. 

May 21. The annual reception tendered by the members of the 
society to their friends was held at Irving Hall, and was in every 
respect the most successful ever held in the city. Arranffed on 
tables along the sides and end of the hall were thirty-nine elegant 
microscopes, representing the best work of all the more renowned 
opticians of the world. Among the objects displayed were slides 
of diatoms, Comma Bacillus, crystals, moths, seeds, olood corpuscles 
and many other specimens of popular or scientific interest which 
were viewed by the many delighted visitors who thronged the hall 
and departed with a better insight into the marvelous l^uties that 
are revealed only by the microscope. 



THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 



The Cotton Exposition held at New Orleans has been remarkably 
successful and as far as magnitude is concerned can well claim to 
rank with the two greatest World's Fairs ever held. The exhibi- 
tions of tiie natural resources of the Southern and Western States 
and Mexico were never excelled. The Department of Agriculture, 
and various states made a very large collection of nearly all the 
passes of the country, a descriptive catalog of which has lately 
been received from the author. Dr. Geo. Vasey. 

The most interesting collection of herbarium specimens was that 
of a thousand or more finely prepared California plants, the work 
of the well known botanist, Mr. J. G. Lemmon. The ferns of the 
Pacific Coast constituted a striking feature of this collection of 
plants, which were mounted upon bristol board and each enclosed 
m a light glass frame and arranged where they could be easily ex- 
amined, or, if necessary, removed for closer study. Thanks to the 
energy of the Vice-President of the Pacific Slope, Mrs. J. G. Lem- 
mon, the Women's Department of California contained over 2,000 
exhibits, while the other departments were mostly well repre- 
sented. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 



Dr. Parry is now yisiting on the continent of Europe. 

Prot Sereno Watson has returned to Cambridge from Guatamala. 

Dr. Asa Gray and wife and Prof. W. G. Farlow have returned to 
Cambridge from their visit to California. 

Corrections to May number: Bead Phacelia Ixodes^ Kell., in- 
stead of P. oQcodeSy p. 38; and read fruit instead of bloomy sixth line 
from bottom of first column on p. 41. 

A list of the moUusca of the vicinity of San Diego, Calif., and 
Todofl Santos Bay, Lower Calif., with notes on disfribution, etc., 
will soon be published in the Proceedings U. S. National Museum. 

We desire correspondence with every naturalist or collector on 
the Pacific Coast, and everv scientist interested in our natural re- 
sources, and will thank all who have or will send us notes and 
news or publications — scientific or otherwise — relating to the coast. 

Three bulletins of the U. S. Geological Survey on California 
Paleontology, by Dr. C. A. White, are now in press. One will de- 
scribe a new genus of Chamidae and several new gasteropods from 
the vicinity of Todos Santos bay, on the western coast of Lower 
California. 

Bev. E. K Greene, in Ball. Cal. Acad. Sci.; No. 3, describes two 
new genera of Cruciferee, Heterodraba milateralis, common in the 
wheat fields of San Joaquin valley and extending to Lower Califor- 
nia; and Athysanus pusillus, before placed by botanists in the 
genus Thysanocarpus. 

NOTE. 

The West American Scientist was first issued in December, 
1831:, as a 4-page monthly at fifty cents per year. It is the official 
organ of the San Diego Society of Natural History, but is inde- 
^ndent of that or other organizations. It will soon give a synop- 
sis of the proceedings of that society and other valuable matter 
regarding the natural resources of the Pacific slope. 

The price is now increased to SI— the sum usually charged by 
similar journals. 

For new subcribers we make the following offer: For $1, a 
year's subscription, and the back numbers (excepting Nos. 1 and 2 
which are exhausted) gratis. 

Any desirable book in fair condition, originally costing $1 or 
more, will be taken in payment for a year's subscription commenc- 
ing with the present number. 

Agents will be allowed 20 per cent commission. 

Atldress, C. E. Orcutt, San Diego, Calif. 
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The West American Scientist. 

Vol. L San Diego, Oalip., July and August, 1885. No. 8 

<CoircLtn)«D moM No. 7.) 
Tm FISHES OF SAN DlfifH), CALIFORNIA. 



A REVISION OF THE LIST OF FISHES MADE NOVEMBER 5, 1880. 



SBRRANIDiE-THE SEA BASS. 

Stereolepis gigas Ayres. — Jew-flsb; black sea bass. 
Serraniis clai£:Btti8 (Qtd.) Steind — Bock bass; cabrilla. 
SerraaiiE macolofiasciattis Steindachner. — Oabrilla. 
SerranoB nebulifer (Ord.) Steind. — Johnny Verde. 

8TR0MATBn>.E-tHB BROAD SHINERS. 

Stromateus similluaas (Ayres) GilL — Pompano. 

CABANOIDiC-TB£ PILOT-FISHES. 

TracburoB picturatns (Bowdich) J. & G. — Horse mackerel. 
Smola dorsalis (Gill) J. A G.—Yellow-taiL 
(kranx caballos Guntii^ {^^ Trachurus boops Girard, San Di- 
ego, 1867). -"San Diego to South America" 

SCOMBRIDiR-THB MACKERELS. 

Saitla Chilensis (Cuv. & Yal.) J. & G. — Bonito; Spanish mack- 
erel; gkipjiudL; tuna. 

SFBTRiCNIDiB-THB BARRACUDAS. 

^diyTSBna argentea Girard. — Barracuda. 

ATHERINIDJB-THB SILVEBSIDES. 

LenreBthes teniiis (Ayree) 3. k G. 

AtherinopsiB califomiensis Girard. — California smelt. 

AtheriBops affinis (Ayres) Steind. — Little smelt 

MUGILIDiF^THE MULLETS. 

Mugil albula Linnseus. — Mullet 

SCOMBERESOCIDie-THB GARr-FISHES AND FLYING-FISHES. 

TyloBxuuB ezilis (Grd.) J. & G. — Needle-fish; gar. 
EuBmirhamphus rosfls Jordan & Gilbert — Little half -billed gar. 
Exoccetus calif omicus Cooper. — Flying-fisL 

CYPRINODONTIDiB. 

Fimdulus parvipinois Girard. — Killifish. 
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8ALMONIDiE-THB SALMON PAMILT. 

Salmo irideus Gibbons. — California brook trout; rainbow trout 

KNOBAUUDIDiB-THB AHCH0VIE8. 

Stolephoros rin^ens ( Jenyns) J. & O. — Anohoyy. 
Stolephorus delioatissimus (urd.) J. & G. 
Stolephoms compreesus (Grd.) J. & G. — "Sprat" 
Stolephorus nanus (Grd.) J. & G. 

CLUPBIDJC-THE HERRINO& 

Clupea mirabilis Girard. — California herring. 
Clupea sagax Jenyna — California sardine; sadina. 

ALBCrUDiS-THE LADT-FISHES. 

Albula Tulpes (L.) Goode. — Bone-fish. 

MUILENn>il. 

MursBna mordax Ayres. — Conger eel. 

OEPHALOPTEBII>i&-^fiB SEA DEVnjB. 

Manta birostris (Walbaum) J. & G. — Sea devil; devil-fish: man- 
ta. "We are informed on good autilority that one or more indi- 
viduals of this gigantic species have been taken by whalers near 
San Diega"— Jordan & GUbert in Synopsis of Fishes of North 
America. 

KTUOBATinifir-.THE EAGLE RATS. 

Myliobatis califomicus Gill. — Stingray having a long whip-like 
tail Common. 

TRTGONn)«— THE 8TINO RATS. 

Urolophus halleri Cooper. — Bound sting ray. 
Pteroplatea marmorata Cooper. — Broad sting ray. 
Trygon dipterura, Jordan A Gilbert 

RHINOBATmiE-THE LONQ-NOSED RATa 

Fhinobatus productus Ayres. — "Shovel-nosed shark." 
Rhinobatus exasperatus Jordan & Gilbert 
Rhinobatus triseriatus J. & G. * 

SQITATimDiB-THE ANGFX SHARKS. 

Squatina angelus Dumeril. — Angel-fish; monk-fish; angel shark. 

HETERODONTIDJJ-THE PORT JACKSON SHARKS. 

Heterodontus francisci (Grd.) GilL — A small, spotted shark 
with spirally twisted egg-cases. . 

OALEORHIN1Di«-THE TRUE SHARKS. 

IMustelus cftHfornicus Gill. — Hound shark. 
Triacis semifasciatus Girard. — Dog shark, 
ftaleorhinna zyopterus J. A G. — Oil shark. 
Oaleorcerdo tignnus Muller & Henle. — Tiger shark. 
Carcharias lamiella Jordan A Gilbert 
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SPHTKNIDiB-THE HAMMBR-HBADBD SHARKS. 

SfbjrnA zygnna (L.) M. & H — Hammer-head. An example 
52} incbeB lonff was taken March, 1885, off the Gerroa Islands. 
One speeimen has been sent from San Pedro, Cidifoniia, to the 
Smiths o nia n Institution. *'A large shark found in all warm seas.' 

8CTLUn>Jft-THS BOUSSITTBk 

Scjrlliorhinns Tentriosns (Oarman) J. A Q.— Swell shark. The 
flattened elcmgate egg-cases occasionally seen on our sand beaches 
belong to this shark. 

BBA'YOHIOSTOlfATIDiS-.THC LAyCBLETS. 

A representatiye of this family has been found on the coast of 
the Umted States, on the Atlantic side, and on the Pacific Coast a 
species also occurs (Branchiostoma, Cooper, Nat Wealth CaL by 
Cronise, p. 4^, 1868), three specimens having been dredged at 
''San Diego in ten fathoms* water; they here were yellowish, 
tmnsliicent, with a brown streak near the back."— (Coo^r MSS.) 
It m^ be that this form belongs to the genus Epigonichthys. — 
Dr. Hieodore Gill in Proc U. S. National Museum, 1882. 



NOTE TO MT C0RRE8P0K DENTS. 



Haying returned from Lower Calil and foimd a century or more 
correspondents awaitinff a reply, and as many publications re- 
quiring examination, I found it impossible to attend to each at 
once, and, therefore, in the hasty preparation of this number of 
the Scientist I haye endeavored to answer as many as ^ssible, 
and ask my other correspondents to accept a copy as a sign that 
they will not be neglected, that they will receive due attention 
as soon as circumstances will permit. [See cover adv.] 

Sincerely, C. E. Oucutt. 



The expedition of Dr. H. Ten Kate, jun., tlirough the southwest 
of the United States and northwest of Mexico, performed in about 
thirtpen months — from November, 1882, to December, 1S83,— le- 
salted in many valuable discoveries and observntious ^a hich are 
tlescribed at length by him in a recent volume written in Dutch. 
He passed thro Texas and Arizona, visited Sonora and tlie south- 
ern extremity of the Calif orniau peninsula — where he fouud 
graves of the Pericu Indians — and then passed tliro Sonora again 
to central Arizona, to Zuni and the Pueblos of New Mexico, se- 
coring a variety of notes on botany, geology, zoology, Indian cus- 
t<'m.s, etQ,~ScirfUM\ 
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hTBAT LEA YES FROM A HOTE-BOOK. 



Jtme 22, 1885. Leare the "qiiiet city by the sea," bid adiea to 
'Uncle Sam/ and stay over night at ^Annt Jane's' [Tijuana, or Tia 
Juana, yallev] on Mexican soil. 

6-25. Take the wrong road and ^o to San loedrvx GBsap at a 
pretty ^assy place by a spring and hnd the buff-colored Diplacus. 
6-24. Keach Ticate. Find the grand Ron^neva poppy ^i Dloom. 
6-25. Most unfortunately, we step into the United States [with- 
out knowing it till afterwards] — and inquire the price of gooda in 
a 'Mexican' store, at Lucas'. 

5-26. 'Staying over;' amuse myself by pricking my fingers on 
the thistle sage— trying to get the seed. land the small-flowered 
canchalagua [ErythrsBa Douglasii, Gray] abundant, the flowers 
closing in the afternoon, and albinism seemingly not rare to it, 
more tnan to E. vonusta. Notice a lizard with a fine butterfly in 
his mouth. 

6-27. Catch a pretty lizard marked with blacky and white 
stripes, the tail of a bright indigo blua Another visits the tent 
and tries on my coat He accepts an invitation to go with me to 
San Diego. Give a small reception to about fifty ants, who are 
warmly received. Kill our last flea — can get no more until we reach 
Encenada, as they are not found on the mountains. Fling away 
the last tick also, as we have a rabbit for supper. 

6-28. Sunday again, very warm. Among our visitors are a 
swarm of flies, rare beetles and spiders. A garter snake looks in 
upon us but makes a short stay. 

6-29. Go to Campo, U. 8. A., thence to Nehi, drink a gallon of 
milk for supper, given us by Mr. Adams, *the first man' — to visit 
these mountaina 6-80. Watch the men brand a lot (^ calves, 
and go a mile for the fun of cutting off both ends of a rattlesnake 
— the first, and last, for the trip. 

July 1. Leave Nehi Camp at Japa. 7-2. Hire all the Indi- 
ans we could get at Juarez; camp at Topo. 7-3. Indians return 
with Tecos semilles, — 'don't care to work any more,' they tell us 
in Spanish. 7-4. Celebrate the day by putting on clean shirts 
and by washing out gold and rubies, a thousand or more, out of 
the soil. Find the new slug (Limax) in great numbers around 
the water, and some very large, an inch and a quarter long. 7-6. 
End of second week from home. Warm. 

7-6. Get two more Indians and start for another canyon with 
them. Beach the highest place on the road, at 6,000 feet altitude. 
7-7. Get more seed. Camp at the large lagoon on the mountain. 
Find many flowers but none new. 7-8. Start for San Bafael, 
camp beyond Hansen's houses and enjoy a rainy afternoon from 
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beneath the canvas. 7-9. Find a new ahrub, appareuttv a Con- 
dalia — probably C. spathulatQ» Gray. See as many as fifty jack- 
rabbits in the valley of San BafaeL Camp near the village. 

7-10. Collect fresh*water alg», some^ v^ pretty kmds, and 
dry my plants. 7-11. Start for Encenada and reach a pretty, 
shady place by rnnniiig water. Find a seeiningly new Phacelia 
and an EUisia, growing^ among the bushes. ^ Also an inconspica- 
oiis Mimulns, and Datisca glomerata, B. k 'H., abundant Here 
spend onr third Sunday, the 12th. 

7-13. Find JEsculns Parry i, Gray, in bud, flower and fruit! 
Also find Phacelia grandiflora, Gray, and a number of other 
plants. Beach Encenada, send a letter home through the kind- 
ness of Messrs. Flower, interview the acting Governor, and lay in 
a new stock of provisions — pot foiling to. obtain a new stock of 
fleas, 

7-14 Pass through Turgatory' and camp at La Grulla, after a 
hard and unprofitable drive of twenty-four miles. 7-lfi. Collect 
some very fine fresh-water alg» from the hot s]^rixigB, of which 
there are about fifty, and after enjoying the hospitalities of C. B. 
McAleer at the old headquarters of Gen. Walker's fillibufltering 
p^rty, we go on to Santo TomHS, where a plant of a genos unknown 
to us, and a couple of species of verbenas reward the day's work. 
7-16. Beach the La Playa of S. Tomas where a few dead shells 
of Haliotis rufescens are found; and find great pools in the rocks 
lined with thousands of] the purple-spined sea-urchins, forming 
one of the most beautiful sights imaginable. 

7-17. Start for San Vicente and make a 'dry' camp — ^neither 
feed nor water for the horses. 7-18. Take the wrong road and 
go to San Jacinto, and find nothing except another, rather fine, 
verbena. Find the road to §. Vicente is washed out and impassa- 
ble. Bemain over the 19th. ; the 20th start for San Diego, at La 
GhruUa again the 21st, the 22d at Punta Banda, the 23d at Encen- 
ada and Sauzal, the 24th at Gnadaloupe, and the 28th back at 
Aunt Jane's and Uncle Sam's, recu^hing S. Diego by noon. 



Local botanical notes will be reserved for a separate article in a 
future issua The distribution of herbarium specimens for this 

Sir, by ttie editor, will be made about the first of September. 
e set will only contain a century, or less. 



Mrs. M. K. Curran, M. D., made a hasty trip through Southern 
Califonda recently, securing some new, and other plants of in- 
terest 
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(WrlttoB for tU flonnvv.) 

Am tbe lion creeps in amlmsh. 

To fpiiag upon hit pr«y, 

Aft Anrora*! moning blniuiM 

Foretell the oottii^ day; 

Am the epreed laihi of the good ship 
Ateore the wind it right, 

And the calm wave brightly mirrors. 
Every star of night; 

Thus gross darkness from the ikations. 
In haste, now riides away, 

Before the searchmg gate of Troth, 
lit up with Heaven's own ray. 



OM THE SPELLING OF CERTADI NAMES. 



A note in one of our exchanges takes the ground that the name 
**Tia Juana'* should not be spelt as one word, **Tiajuana;" how- 
ever, as it is spelt Tijuana by the people in Lower California, and 
pronounced Te-voha'-^na^ we shotild not consider the objedions 
made as ralid. 

The cause of the spelling reform would gain ^eatly if the Span- 
ish names of places should be spelt more as they arepronounced* 
rather than by following the old Spanish spelling, l^at this can 
be done is shown by the fact that Mohave is now rarely spelt with 
a j: canon can be spelt canyon, as it should be; while La Hoy a is 
found to be the correct Spanish way of spelling "La JoUa." 

'■ • 
SAN FRANCISCO MICKOSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 



June 10, 1885. The report of the committee in charge of the 
late Annual Reception was read and adopted. A living ]kK>kworm 
from an old Hebrew Bible was shown under the microscope. Mr. 
Banks gave a demonstration of the relation of the electric light to 
micrortcopy, etc. 

June 24 Several valuable donations were made to the library 
and museum: among them the fii'st installment of a series of Cali- 
fornia diatoms, that compared favorably with the best work of 
professional workers, prepared and presented by Wm. Norris. 
br. J. H. Stallard read a paper on the "Pathogenic Bacilli," fol- 
lowed by animated discussion. 

[We have received the proceedings of another of these interest- 
ing meetings, but no date given. At this meeting. Dr. J. M. Self- 
riuge read a paper entitled, "Bacteria and their relation to health 
an T disease." He held that bacteria are the result but not the 
caufio of the decomposition of organic substances.] 
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PUBUCATIONS BECEITEB. 



Space forbids the separate mention of all the papers received, 
bnt their publishers and anthors will please accept our thanks and 
this journal in acknowledgment 

Bulletin of the Torrev Botanical Chib: XII, 5, May, 1886; pp. 12. 

Botanical Gazette: % 7, July, 1885; pp. 16. 

The Am. Ma Microscopical Journal; Vl, O, June, and 7, July, 
1885; pp 20. 

Journal of the N. Y. Microscopical Society: It 6, May, 1885; 
pplfi. 

The Young Mineralogist and Antiquarian: YoL 1, 1885. We re- 
gret to learn that this excellent^ and ably conducted journal will 
not be continued. 

The Chicago Mining Beview: XIII, No's far June^ weekly; 
XIV, No*s for July, 1885, pp. a 

The American Bural Home; XV, No's for June — July, 1886, 
^ireekl V * t)T)u 8. 

Nationafcity Record: HI, No's for July, 1885, weekly, pp. a 
-» The Naturalist in Florida: I. 6", May, 1885; pp. a 

The Canadian Science Mo.; Ill, No's 4 ana 5, April and May, 
1886; pp. 24. 

The Journal of Mycology; 1, 7 July, 1886; pp. 12. 

American Jeweler; IV, 7, July 1885; pp. 20. 

The Bookmart; m, 26, July, 1885; pp. 20. 

The Museum; I, 8, July, 1886; pp. 17. An excellent magazine 
for youuK collectors: tL50 per year, sincle copies 15 cents. 
Address &e editor, P. O. box 22, Philadelphuu 

Science; V, No's for June, weekly; VI, No's for July, 1886. 

TheSynchytria of the United States; by W. G. Farlow; pp. 11, 
1 plate. 

La Belgique Horticole Annales de Botanique etd'Horticulture; 
by Edoufi^ Morren, Liege, 1884; pj). 376; ill. by 16 colored plates, 
and by several engraTings. The text consists of descriptions of 
new plants, translations, eta, of interest to the botanist and horti- 
culiuralisi 

The Century: XXX, 3, July, 1885: pp. 158. This number rives 
some interesting notes on the life of Frank Hatton in north jBor- 
neo, and on the death of this promising joung explorer, who dieil 
in his twenty-second year, in the service of the government of 
Sabah. He was the pioneer of scientific investigation among the 
mountains of Borneo, and Nature has lost an ardent student from 
the fatal elephant hunt of March 1st, 1883. The articles on the 
civil war which are continued render this popular magazine of great 
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historic value, aside from other literature and the discussion on 
the topics of the time. 
The American Naturalist: XTX, 7, July, 1685; ppi 9L 



CfEKERAL MOTES. 



L. Belding will probably make another trip to the mountains of 
Lower California this season. 

D. Cleveland has returned from the mountains of thb county* 
where he has been botanizing. 

O. W. Miohf^ Jr», of Morro, has found an appajretntly new spe- 
cies of Habenaria, which Bev. E. L. Ghreene has provisionally 
named H. Miohaeli. 

A correspjondent in Florida writes that the well known fan paba 
of Califc^nda [Washingtonia filifera, WendL] is a failure on Ihe 
high sandy ridges, though it does tolerably well in the lowlands, 
especially where there is a clay subsoiL 

Nearly eight hundred livingsjpecimens of Tapes staminea from 
the shores of Puget Sound, W. T., have been received at the 
Wood's Holl rMasa] station of the IT. S. Fish CommissioiL Be- 
tween four and' five uiousand were shipped from Tacoma, of wluch 
only 768 reached Wood's Holl alive after a seven dc^' journey. 
A number appear to be active in their new home. This clam is 
one of the most highly prized of the west-coast species, of which 
there are several used for food, and is known as t^ 'hard shell' or 
'little round elam.'. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the common easi-coast soft-shelled olam, Mya arenaria, which 
was introduced on the Pacific coast several years ago, has become 
thoroughly a^limated there, and is now very abundant — Science. 

SAN DIEGO SOCIETY OF H4TUBAL HISTOBT. 



August 7, 1885. Committee on the preservation of Pinus Tw- 
reyana reported the favorable action of the eify trustees and of 
the county board of supervisors, by passing ordinances for their 

{)re8ervation. The committee of meteorology reported the estab- 
ishmei^t of two new stations for making observations. Bev. 
Frank A. Mansfield's donation of five voiumes of scientific value 
was reported and Dr. H. W. Gould presented specimens of infuso- 
rial ee^h from Santa Catalina Island, and from Lower California. 
Mr. J. M. Asher made interesting remarks on destructive insects. 
John N.Young was elected an active member. 
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Vol. L San Diego, Calif., September, 1885. No. 9- 



BOTANICAL SUMMARY FOR 1885. 



•The past season has been productive of few discoveries in S. 
California and the collections that have been made are poor and 
not comparable to those of the previous vear. 

The most extensive collection was that made by Rev. E. L. 
Greene in April on the coast of Lower California ana the adjacent 
islands of Guadaloupe and Cedros, containing about thirty new 
species which are described by the collector in a Bulletin of the 
Calif. Academy of Sciences, Iso. ^ issued Aug. 29. 

In this and the preceding bulletin, No. 3, Mr. Greene makes the 
following changes in the botanical nomenclature of the plants of 
this vicinity: 

Of the California poppies he makes several species, limiting 
the name, Eschscholtzia Califomica, Cham., to a perennial plan^ 
abundant near San Francisco; naming the common form around 
San Diego as E. peninsularis; a more robust annual as E. Mexi- 
icana and still another from San Jacinto mountain in this county 
as K Parishii. 

The following new genera are described or reinstated: 

Heterodraba, type, Draba unilateralis, M. E. J. 

Athysanus, " Thysanocarpus pusillus. Hook. 

Bebbia, " Carphephorus junceus, Bth. 

Mimetanthe, " Mimulus pilosa, Watson. 

Diplacus (Nuttall); three species are given as found in this 
region — D. puniceus (Mimulus glutinosus var. puniceus of Gray), 
D. leptanthus and D. longiflorus — that were originally so named 
by Nuttall and a fourth is described from Low. California as D. 
arachnoides, n. sp. 

Another section of Mimulus, Eunanus, is given generic rank, 

Eucrypta. a section of EUisia, is also promoted, on account of 
the discovery of Nuttall's second species, E. paniculata, among 
the hills of the peninsula. 

Ceanothus verrucosus, Nutt is re-established (this is the com- 
mon white-flowered shrub, distributed as C. cuneatus). 

Mimulus luteus, L. is said to be South American and our plant 
is referred to M. guttatus, DC. 

Mimulus nasutus, Greene, a well marked new species, abundant 
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throughout the State but has escaped notice till lately, doubtless 
from its resemblance to the last. 

Mimulus moschatus v. longiflorus, Gray, is called M. inodorus, 
n. sp. and described as "scentless, possibly only annual; certainly 
never rooting at the joints." But it is certain that the plant of 
the mountains of this county, called the musk plant, is not scent- 
less; I believe roots at the joints and is an annual. Mr. Greene 
probably had another plant thaa Grq,y*s var. of M. moschatus. 

Mimulus androsaceus, Curran, seems identical with the plant 
distributed under the name M. Palmeri, in its turn evidently a 
robust form of what Dr. Gray named M. exiguus, which name 
has priority. 

The shrub so often collected near San Diego and called Erio- 
dictyon tomentosum, Bth., is now referred to E. crassifolium, Bth. 
by Mr. Greene who writes that the former name belongs to a 
Monterey plani A new species from the vicinity of Todos Santos 
bay is named E. sessilifolium, which has been collected by several 
and heretofore distributed as a variety of E. angustifolium, or 
under Dr. Parry's MS. name, E. intermedium. These are all gen- 
erally known as Yerba Santa and seem to rtin very near each 
other. 

Engelmann's Quercus Palmeri seems to have been first des- 
cribed as a species by Kellogg as Q. Dunnii. 

Mr. Geo. C. Deane has found near his place at El Cajon the 
following that are not on my check-list; Gnaphalium decurrens, 
var. Calif omicum. Gray; BaeHa tenella, Gray; Exiphorbia albo- 
marginata, Torr. & Gray. 

The plant distributed as Baeria Clevelandi, Gray, is only a var. 
of B. gracilis instead. 

The following additions were made to the flora of the peninsula 
the past season; — 

Nemacladus tenuissimus, Greene, n. sp. 

Aplopappus junceus, " 

Petalonyx linearis, " 

Pentachaeta paleacea, " 

. Hosackia ar^raea, " (H. rigida var. argyraea.) 

Nicotiana trigonophylla, Dunal. 

Castilleia Btenantha,Gray. 

Artemisia Mexicana, Gray, 

Lippia nodiflora, Michx. 

Gilia (Cpllomia) gracilis, Dougl. — the Chilian form. 

Pentsteniou centranthifolius, Bth. and P. labrosus. Hook. f. 

Lupinus concinuus, Agardh. Lathyrus palustris, L. 

SilenaDou^lasii, H(K)k. S. conoidea, Wats. 
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Lemmonia Calif ornica Gray. Trichostema micrfitnthum, Gray. 

Hesperochiron Californicus, Watson. Mountaina 

Claytonia exigua, Torr. & Gray. 

Frajaseria chenopodif olia, Bth. Todos Santos bay and also on 
the Tijuana, both sides of the line. 

Erigeron divergens, T. AG. (E. incomptus appears to be the 
same — a short rayed form). 

Platystigma Califomicum, B. & H. 

Tragia stylaris, Mull. Rumex maritimus, L. 

Parkinsonia aculeata, L. — iiji cultivation. 



WASHINGTON! A ROBUST A, WENDLAND. 



Few American botanists are probably aware that a second species 
of Washingtonia has ever been described from California. The 
following correspondence explains itsell 

Washingtonia robusta is only a form of W. filif era, much strong- 
er, smaller, with red leaf -stalks and horizontal growing leaves; I 
should say h selected form and this form must have also been 
noticed by the seed collector in California, as he labelled it diflfer- 
ently and in fact proved it to be a distinct variety, which has been 
described &om a fine specimen, which belongs here to an amateur, 
by Herr Professor Wendland, an authority on palms! De S. 

Gand, Belgium, Nov. 28, 1884. 

As far as we can ascertain the original locality of Washingtonia 
robusta is the border of the Sacramento river in California. 

V. A. & Co., Paris. 



Revile Horticole, for 1883, s^s of W. robusta that it was first 
exhibited at the International exhibition at Ghent in 1883 and 
was awarded Hd. prize for new palms; also that it is "a species 
**remarkable from its resemblance to Pritchardia filifera, from 
*Vhich however there are notable differences; it also possesses the 
"advantage of adapting itself to pot culture.'* I find nowhere any 
fuller description of this species. I saw it growing at Federal 
Point, Florida, in the grounds of E. H. Hart, with W. filifera 
close by; it had not differentiated enough for me to see much 
difference at that time. It was four or five feet high with 
bright pea-green leaves covered with white threads like the other. 

Mr. Hart writes that he now notices a very marked difference 
between them; the W. filifera when thrifty making a larger leaf 
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and the blade wavy something like Latania borbonica except that 
^e points are not drooping. In W. robusta the leaf is quite flat 
and of a somewhat deeper shade, but no bluish or glaucous tint 
Oeo. Such obtained the original seed — it seems from L. Calif. 

Geo. a. Pubdie, Boston. 
I obtained the seed from John Bock. 

Geo. Such. 



The variety to which you refer must be the Washingtonia with 
drooping leaves — collected on the islcLuds off Lower CaUf omia. It 
has drooping leaves in the style of Latania borbonica and is more 
graceful iji habit and more robust in growth them the fan palm of 
the Colorado river, of which it is undoubtedly only a variety. 

Fishermen and prospectors collected the seed and I received 
them from second parties since gone to Mexico. I do not know on 
which island they grow. John Eock. 

San Jose, July 31. 

It is necessary to add a few notes to these extracts: — 

No palms are indigenous to the Sacramento valley in Calif. 

No palms are found on any island off the west coast of L. G. 
except on Guadaloupe Island, where only Erythea edulis is found. 

From a careful examination of a leaf and petiole of W. robus- 
ta received through Mr. Purdie, grown in Florida, I can detect 
no material difference from the palm in cultivation at S. Diego 
which is the one found wild in Lower California by Dr. Palmer 
and other cyllectora since. 

Mr. J. Bock writes me also that he obtained seed of another 
palm, which from the description must be Er)rrea armata — only 
round wild in the same vicinity as our San Diego palm. This 
would seem to indicate that the mythical W. robusta is identical 
with the species described in the Botany of California, pp. 211 <fe 
485, by Prof. Watson as W. lilifera. He refers, on p. 485, to "im- 
"mature fruit of what may prove a second species, said to come 
"from a much larger sized tree and to be found a hundred or more 
**mile8 to the east of San Bernardino" which had been secured by 
Mr. Wright from Indians. 

This may prove the typical W. filifera of the Colorado river. 
The necessity of more material for comparison is evideni 

It would be well perhaps, in this connection, to place on record 
the fact OD the north side of Guadaloupe Island, the petioles of 
the leaves of Erythea armata are armed on the margin with small 
st< ut spines; but <m the south side of the island they are unarmed 
as stated by Prof. Watson. 
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8AN FRANCISCO MICB08C0F1CAL SOCIETY. 



July 22, 1885, The library was enriched by the addition of 19 
bound volumes of the Journal of the Roym Mic. Soc., and the 
Quarterly Journal of Mic, Science^ completing the set of each. 

R L. Howard read a paper on Epizoa, a group of parasitic Crus- 
tacea. Mr. Breckenfeld exhibitecj Argulus foliaceus, a very pret- 
ty little crustacean, known to fishermen as the fish lousa 

Mr. Wickson exhibited the eggs, larva and perfect insect of a 
fly found in the experimental garden of the university affecting 
the quinoa plant, which was introduced last year from Chili as 
likely to prove a valuable forage plant 

Aug. 26. A communication wjis received from Prof. Geo. David- 
son, enclosing specimens of ribbon grass with diatoms in situ, 
which had been forwarded to him fiom Allan Island, W. T. Upon 
examination, the grass was found to be encrusted with a rich and 
almost perfectly pure collection of discoid diatoms belonging to 
the genus Arachnoidiscus. Specimens of a small lichen, Cladonia 
bellidiflora, Ach., were exhibited by Mr. Breckenfeld. Mr. H. 0. 
Hyde exhibited two electric lamps just received by him; also the 
new Zentmayer-Abbe condenser and a "multiple" objective by 
Crouch. 

September 23. The largest attendance for the year was had at 
the unique and beautifull display of incandescent metals under 
the microscope, The^ tables were well covered with the current 
numbers of the leading scientific jotmals of this country and of 
Europe. John G. Clark was duly elected a resident member. 

Prof. George Davidson presented other specimens of ribbon- 
grass, encrusted with diatoms of the genera Triceratium, Navicu- 
la, etc. in addition to Arachnoidiscus, which however predominate. 

After the disposal of the routine business, Mr. Chas. W. Banks 
gave a demonstration of the combustion of metals in the electric 
spark, using the society's largest microscope, as well as his own 
' fine "Beck" instrument A minute "Geissler tube" was shown. 

Mr. Banks also showed the effects of the passage of tne electric 
spark ahrough various substances, such as oil, metal-filings, etc. 



The new U. S. postal cards issued Sept 1, differ considerably 
from the old ones in appearance. The size is exHctly the same. 
The design is printed in light brown: Jefferson's head is given in- 
stead of the head of the Goddess of Liberty; "United States" is 
given in full instead of the monogram; and the line of direction is 
changed to "Nothing but the address to be on this side." 
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CTENUCHA BRI:NNEA, MALE. 



Front of head, black. Eyes, brownish. Vertex and occiput, bright 
scarlet Labial palpi, scarlet; terminal joint, black Antennae, long 
and pectinated. Maxillae, brown. Dorsal surface of prothorax, 
mesothorax and abdomen, bright metallic blue. Patagia scarlet, 
tipped with blue. Legs blackish, with the tips of the tibiae and 
inner surface of anterior femora white; posterior coxae, whitish. 

Anterior wings, clear pale brown, with the veins and the costal 
and outer edges, margined with black. Outermost costal, and frin- 
ges, white, interrupted with black in the middle of the outer mar- 
gin. Posterior wings, velvety black with bluish reflections; frin- 
ges white, interrupted near the an^ and apical angles with black 
Under surface of wings, velvety black, except the central portion 
of the fore wings, which is brown, — a shade lighter than that ex- 
hibited upon the upper surface. 

The specimen above described was captured Sept. 8, in Mission 
valley, being the first I have observed in this county. When first 
seen it was running over the ground and suflfered itself to be taken 
without attempting to fly, exhibiting a tendency to remain quiet 
when disturbed. This species has been taken in Marin Co. and on 
San Miguel Island, oflf the Califomian coast. F. E. Blaisdell. 



GENKRAL NOTES. 



Dr. Parry and wife have returned from England. 

Bears are unknown to the inhabitants of Lower California. 

Eev. E. L. Greene has been appointed instructor in botany at 
the University of California, at Berkeley. 

Twenty-three ostrich chicks have been hatched at the farm of 
the Americn Ostrich Co., in this county, whose experiment seems 
likely now to be successful. 

Dr. C. C. Parry has been invited to take charge of the Engel- 
raann herbarium, which is to be deposited in the Shaw botsjiic 
gardens of Si Louis, Mo. 

"Tijuana" seems to be merely a contraction of Tia Juana — aun* 
Jane in Spanish — which is common among the Mexicans though 
probably there are no authorized rules for so doing. 

Sept. 13 San Diego was slightly shaken by an earthquake that 
extended from east to west; the first shock (at near 430 A. M.) was 
followed by several lighter ones. A week later, another series of 
shocks was felt at about 7 A. M. 
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The San Diego Society of Natural History proposes to petition 
congress for a deed to the San Miguel mountain near this city to 
be used for scientific purposes. It would form fine site for an 
observatory and should be set aside for that use. 
* A plant collected by Mr. Belding in June, 1883, on the Victoria 
mountains of the southern portion of the peninsula and first des- 
cribed by Rev. R L. Greene as Orthocarpus Beldingi, has since 
been made the type of a new genus, Clevelandia, dedicated by the 
author to Mr. D. Cleveland of this city. 

A new edition of the Ndturalists' Directory is now in prepara- 
tion and will be issued in January next by S. E. Cassino & Co., of 
Peabody, Mass.. Those interested in any branch of science 

should send in their names for insertion (for this no charge is 
made). It will be devoted to American naturalists and those in 
want of correspondents on any subject, or wishing to effect ex- 
changes of any kind, will find the work of great value. Price, $2 
in cloth, or $1.50 in paper. 

The annual meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science was held at Ann Arbor, Mich., commencing 
Aug. 26. The attendance was small, only 346, but the papers pre- 
sented were up to the average in quality and the meeting general- 
ly satisfactory in its results. It is found necessary to omit the 
special report of Ph. Heinsberger of N. Y. ; but we would refer all 
who desire an exhaustive account of the proceedings and address- 
es, to the Association number of Science, of Sept. 11. Price, 35 cts. 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 



The Naturalisfs Journal; monthly, 50 cts. per year. Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Babyhood; a monthly magazine for mothers. 18 Spruce si New 
York. $1.50 per year. 

Queries; a monthly review of literary, art, scientific and gene- 
ral educational questions of the day. Buflfalo, N. Y. 50 cts. per yr. 

Dr. J. H. Oyster, of Paola, Kansas, has compiled a catalog of 
the phaenogamous plants, ferns, etc., of N. A. containing over 
10,000 species, that will prove conveinent for exchanges. Price, $1. 

The Museum, formerly published at Philadelphia, has been 
merged with the American Antiquarian, published at Clinton, 
Wisconsin, — a $4 magazine edited by Rev. Stephen D. Peet Mr. 
Barber will now edit a new department in the latter journal, to be 
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called '*the museum," but we fear it cannot take the place of the 
sprightly journal that will certainly be missed. 

The Century for August contained the second part of a finely 
illustrated account of **Typical dogs" by Mr. John E. Thayer. Th^ 
popular scientific mind during the summer seems to have run to 
dogs and cholera. But the June Century contained two articles 
of great interest to naturalists — a beautifuU illustrated one on 
the roval family of orchids; and a sketch of **The three Herschels" 
with tiieir portraits. 

A NEW DEPARTURE. 

The publisher of the WEST AMERICAN SCIENTIfirT nuikei the foUowlng libera] offer to dl reUa- 
Ue parties: The journal for (»ne year for the regular enbecriDtioD price, |1, and a FREE ADVER- 
TtBEMENT, or exchaitte notice, of not more than three lines AnjAt column measure, in each month- 
'ly issue for the vetr! Each additional line tl per year. This offer is made in the belief ttiat all who 
nve our advertising oolumns a fair trial will give us their future patronage, can you not try us to 
the extent of a single subscription and thus 8«'cnre a valuable Journal of original matter and three 
times the value of your money in advertising freef? 

SECOND OFFER^PEARLSI 

A arenuine pearl from the California ear or pearl shell (Haliotis) to every new subscriber to 
THE WEST AMERICAN SCIENTIST on remitting fl. This offer good till Nov. 1. They are quite 
pretty and odd, nuuiy suitaole for jewelry, and worth frmn 60 cents to several dollars each, from 2 gr. 
to 10 gr. in weight. One should be in every cabinet. Only oire of the above offers can be accepted 
for ons new subscription. Address. THE WEST AMERICAN SCIENTIST, San Diego, Gallt 

MOST SEASONABLE BOOKS 
FOR THE FI ELD AMD STXJD^S^. 

Our books on NATURAL HISTORY are the beat on the subject ever published. 

Life on the ^eashore. Emcrton. 1.50 

NaturMliht's Assistant Kingsley. 1.^0 

Naturalist's Guide. Muvnard. 2.00 

Methods of Microscopical Investigation. 

Whitman. Probably 2-60 

ENTOMOLOeY. 
About Insects and Huw to Observe Them. 

Ebell. I .80 

Guide to the Study of Insects. Packard. 6.00 
Spiders; their Structure and Habits. Em- 



BOTANY. 

The Microscope In Botany. Behrens-Her- 
vcy. 6.00 

Manual of the Mosses of North America. 
Lesquereux and James. 4.00 

Ferns uf North America. Eaton. Eighty- 
one colored plates. 30.00 

Botanical Micro-Chemistry. Poulsen-Tre- 
lease. 1.00 

Botanical Collector's Handbook. Bailey. 1.50 

Lichens of North America. Tuckerman. 3.60 ! "erton. 1.60 



Mu!<hrooms of Morth America. Palmer. 2.00 
Bacteria Investigation. Dolley. a.O** 

QENERAL ZOOLOGY. 
Handbook of Invertebrate Zoology. Brooks. 3.00 



Insects Injurious to Vegetation. Harris. 4.00 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

Our Birds and their Haunts. Langille. S.OO 

Manuiil of Taxidermy. Maynard. 1.36 



laoooK oi inveneorave ^.ooiogy. orooKS. a.uo Manuiii oi luxioermy. iuaynara. 

Our Books should be on sale at all Bookstores, or will he sent postpaid, on receipt of priee. 
Send to us for a copy uf the prospectus of 

THE STANDARD NATURAL HISTORY, 

to be issued in « large octavo voluroe>i,/tf//y illustrated. Written by all the leading American Scient- 
ist!*. 

S. E. Cassino & Company, 

publishers. 
41 Arch Street, Boston. 
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The West American Scientist 

Offictal orgftD of tJ»«S«|i DiegaSocfely of NjituraJ Hiatoty. A Popular Rc^itwi 
Record for the l^Acific Slope* 



SAN DIEGO COUNTY. CAL. 

^ji^ Diego County if iitutte m the *r04^htrii ejicremity of CnUfomt4— the P 
Wipil oo th« iic!4t, 4(1'] ttt« grant Co%>r t 'o nvat i>d ihc eoAt. The Coctai 
divitteft tht County uito two •rraQ l > 1 1 i he e&stcm il\e ha* some good 

but i» note^l chicify for lU i^4liulilc mme? .lO I miueoiltt Th« western hide 
toward the oceifi* U nitervf verve* 1 ^irh [>tnin», vai^ysi »ttd Ubte laads, rw 
ftreauiA, timber and productive sotU. It n ^dl BdA|itc.l to the dtversilM 
ot 4gricultafe, horticuUure lUiil gra/tr»i^ H h thisi |>cirt cif the Couoty whieh 
beoi^ ntt>tdJy improv*ed The ^krex ol the Conoty w e4|U4t to that of Mavttacl 
« 'otioectieut itid JIhode UUnil combmed'-^teJii^ %4Mld ■qtuire milet. PofMi 
the County fii JSSO iPA« Sjl^ ; iti I^S4 il had tricre»«ea tu irS.UUa As»e«»ed 
tioo lu l!*6a|ir,u |;3,525;2J3 , iii |{iM, $iS 140,000. 

One ot the ino»t tmportAiii tu)Mjgn|ih)o&l f^iturtti of the i*otinty U the fUy ol- 
[fhegO"^ beAUtitut sheet itt watet more th«n 15 ifid*** king, being the 
ilfK:ke.i harbor »outh of the B4> ol S,in Fraticisco wUhtn Ain«nciis tvrrttoi 
ciiuQtry emhrac^ii wUhiu thi* iHjuail;iry tineii of the Couaty prie»erkt4 «. 
^iucceAAton qI mouotimi, vitlrv^ iiil tnhle lan^U, giving « i*i.le mn^e vi 
to indu^trUL pursuit* and tlia cti^iuuc ooaduiotia ^uiLc.f lo ilitio^t doy mo«m 
•M prekrwnc<! 

^'wo tr*Q*cc»jitiuc«ntAl railway* tn*er«j the Outity— the Ati?i»»*iL 
ihn Saiithcra PacilJe Along th«f \mt* of the^? lO^^ii. and lu other ^ • 
irnor ot tl}« County. Are maiiy thrifty. lowa& jotl ^tttfrnenu* whieti oaimot iiM 
^4Ci'ibod or DicntipaQj, but |u«l eiM^ti locJiUtuw m ui^ov %h«»iild lika Eor heaUtli, 
iii4l A i^lejjant home. 

riia irholtt mn^« of f«rin «nd garden |»rodiietto(k« of tn«ry kimt, obsd 
t.i the United Htilet. are «occo««fiiUy «iad prohuMy growu here, ad well aaTI 
li«t oi tropic^ imd aeon ^tropical fruite — «ucti *» lig*, Umoav Iirmmv 
*diviw« tHuiantu. and mamy othert — »t4l tmjnrpaMel io either «t»t, qimatity or i|( 

pAinphlttA and oth#r ft»<w»«««*«%« osAtter fumuhed ttt^. Advici!^ 

Immiffriitioti AsDoeiiiUon, San Uieffo, 
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LAND SHELLS OF SAN DIEGO. 



A stranger to the Pacific coast in search of terrestial snails in 
the vicinity of San Diego, would meet with many disappointments 
if he were only acquainted with the New England methods of cap- 
ture. In vain would be the search beneath tempting stones or stray 
bits of wood which former experience had led him to believe cap- 
ital lurking places for these animals. 

At first, only tantalizing to the naturalist, the deserted homes 
of a few helices will alone reward the most diligent search. But 
the haunts of the beautifid moUusks — too often considered nearly 
as treasures for his conchological cabinet, — may in time become 
known to the student or the collector ; along the coast the succulent 
plants, cactuses, etc,, will be found giving shelter and food to He- 
lix Steamsina, a fine conical and beautifully mottled shell, which, 
if particularly robust or found on an island is usually called Helix 
Kellettii; the broad stems of opuntias will be discovered protecting 
the small delicate shell of Helix Traskii during the winter rains ; 
and, after displacing a few tons of * rock, the zealous doctor may 
find in the rocky canyons or among the foothils the large, banded 
Helix tudiculata, H. Newberryana, and if especially fortimate, a 
few individuals of Macrocyclis sportella. 

Along the muddy banks of the small rivers wlienin their proper 
mind — l e. when not bottom side up, as is proverbial of Califoru- 
ian rivers during the summer, — or climbing among the reeds or 
willows where they may have become lodged during high water, 
will be found hundreds of the amber^colored Succinea Oregonen- 
sis of Lea which might almost be considered an amphibous mol- 
lusk Also on the dryest mesas, or on the high table lands of 
Lower California on the very brink of the Colorado desert, this 
same careless snail may be found occasionally, aestivating on the 
onder side of some friendly succulent. 
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was insufficient for determination, Watson classifies tiiem in five groups, namely:—!, 
introduced species, twelve ; 2, species rang.ng from the Atiautio to the Pacific Statei 
of North America, nine ; 3, species found throu^out California, or at least as far 
north as San Francisco, forty-nine ; 4, species found in Southern California, below 
Los Angeles, or in Arizona, eighteen ; and, 5, species peculiar to the island, twenty- 
one. 

Last spring Mr. £. L. Greene visited the island, and he publishes the particu- 
lars of hii week's sojourn there, together with the botanical results, in the Bullitui 
of the California Academy of Sciences, from which it appears that he collected 
fourteen species that were not in Dr. Palmer's collection. Of these seven are Csli- 
fomian, some of them having a wider distribution ; four are oommon European 
weeds, and two are described as new species ; whilst one, a seedling Arctostaphyloi, 
is indeterminable. 

Guadalupe has never been inhabited, according to Greene, except very tempor- 
arily, by shipwrecked or seal-hunting saiiorc, or fugitives from Mexico. But since 
the beginning of 1884 a small band of some forty Lower Calif omian soldiers hai 
been stationed there by the Mexican €k>vernment, * to prevent the wholesale slauj^- 
ter of the goats, of which there are many thousands still on the island, notwiUi- 
standing the fact that for some two or three years prior to 1884 many a cargo of gost 
skinvand tallow had been taken to San Diego.' 

In this, as in so many other remote islands, goats were originally in^t)duced for 
the purpose of supplying food to shipwrecked or passing manners ; and the effect in 
many instances has been the almost complete extirpation of the indigenious vegeta- 
tion. How long ago goats were first introduced into Guadalupe is uncertain, though 
probably towards the end of the last century. Dr. Palmer mentions them among 
the agents affecting the vegetation, yet without any specific account of their having 
proved destructive. Greene, however, specially alludes to the favorable effect on 
the vegetation *in the very best part of the island' the small garrison has had, as 
the goats, in consequence of being constantly hunted, avoid the part where the 
soldiers encamp. 

From the figures given above, and the relationships of the endemic specie), it i« 
evident that the flora of Guadalupe Island is essentially Oalifomian, as distinguish- 
ed from the Mexican flora, to which belongs the vegetation of the interveniug penin- 
sula of Lower California. Respecting the plants which by their abundance or 
prominence gave character to vegetation, Palmer says:— "The * Sage brush' and 
'grease-woods' of the Basin [the * Great Basin' of California] are represented by 
an Artemisia and an Atriplex, which share with a Franseri i in covering large tracts, 
and in protecting the soil and the smaller animals from the winds and sun. Trees 
are numerous over much of the island, chiefly coniferous : a pine, a juniper, and a 
cypress, and a small oak. To these is to be added the palm, which is frequent in 
the southern canyons, growing to a height of 40 feet." Among introduced plants 
Erodium cicutarium was more abundant than any other plan ^ in the island, bebg 
found everywhere. The herbaceons and shrubby endemic plants belong to genera 
represented in California, or exclunvely Calif ornian and eastward of it^ and the 
species are more closely allied to those of the Califomian regioa. The pine is a 
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SAN FRANCISCO MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETT. 



The cnirent issues of the principal scientific periodicals were added to the files, 
and William Norris donated a pamphlet, by Warren and Chase, descriptive of over 
twenty new and rare diatoms, and containing photographic illustrations of the 



Honorary membership was conferred upon I>r. Henry Ferrer of this city. Dr. 
F. Riehl of Alameda was elected a resident member. 

Ihe committee having in charge the preparation of a revised edition of the 
Society's constitution was instructed to proceed with the printing thereof. 

A slide of Spirogyra crassa, in fruit, was handed in by Mr. Breckenfeld, who 
stated that Dr. Cooke, in his recently-published work on Fresh-water Algae, gave 
.16 mm. as the largest recorded diameter of the filaments of this interesting s^ eoies 
—the largeAt of its genus. But in the slide under consideration, careful measure- 
ments showed the average diameter of the filaments to be 1-150 of an inch (equal to 
.17 mm.), while in many cases the diameter exceeded .18 mm. Ihe California 
variety was therefore the largest in the world, owing' probably to 'our glorious cli- 
mate.' The plant was found growing in a ditch near Napa. 

Under a Spencer dry, J-inch objective, of 115^ angle, were shown specimens of 
the exquisite diatom, Cestodiscus superbus, and also the striae, or marking on the 
valves of No. 18, on MoUer's ' Probe-Platte ' of diatoms, mounted in phosphorus. 
The latter diatom was also shown. 

The ' Improved Beck Microscope Lamp,' just received by Dr. Selfridge, was 
exhibited by him to the members present. 

A number of objects were splendidly shown by Dr. Stallard. 

A. H. B&ECKSKFBLD, Roc. Sec'y. 



A new theory of the formation of coal has been propounded by Mons. L. 
Breton, who considers it to have been produced by the sinking of floating islands 
like those which now occur on many lakes and rivers, and which are especially 
noticeable on the Upper Nile. The turf of which these islands are chiefly com- 
posed becomes fossilized at the bottom of the water. 

The common perfumes used in confectionery and cordials have been investigated 
by two French chemists. Large quantities of these chemicals proved poisonous 
to animals, but it is doubtful whether the quantities actually employed by the con* 
fecti<mer8 or liquor manufacturers are considerable enough to do harm. 

Not a single instance of color-blindness has been found by Schwarzbach in an 
examination of 2000 Hottentots, Malays, Melanesians, Australians, Maoiitt and 
Polynesians; and he concludes that the defect is confined to the white race, and is 
due to influences connected with civilized life. 

The beautiful red plumage of a South African species of birds has been chem- 
ically examined and found to be due to copper. When the birds are kept from ford 
containing copper they entirely lose the tint produced by that mineral. 
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EDITOB'S NOTES. 



Subscriben will be notified when their aabeoriptioni to thia joumal expire. 

A leather caimoii was proved in Edinborg in 1778, fired three times and pro- 
nounced good. 

The article on the BM>llasks of San Diego was crowded out of the Februaiy and 
March numbers. 

»This number is priated before the usual time^ so that we have nothing to report 
of soeietaes for ApriL 

The subject of cremation is being agitated by some of the members of the San 
Diego Society of Natural Histoiy. 

We acknowledge a very interesting paper received from Edward Morren on the 
' Sensibility and Motion of Plants.' 

The competition of prison Ubor with free labor has been widely discussed of 
late, but the competition ii not thought to have any material effect on free Ubor. 

Paper barometers can be made by soaking paper in a solution of chloride of 
cobalt; It becomes hygroscopic, and if exposed to the air will change from bine 
V>pink* 

We re-let to leoord the death ai the distinguished scientist^ Charles Jaoqoaa 
Edoutfd Morren, at liege, Belgium, the 28th of February, 1888. He was bom 
December 2d, 1888. 

James Britten shows in the February 'Journal ef Botany' that the genms 
Brodiaea of Smith riiould bear an older name, Hookera of Salisbury. Our speoiaa 
may retain their specific names. 

Among the permanent departmebts which we hope to estabUsh in this Jonmal 
are botany and bortioulture, Tertebcates, lower invertebrates, ent6aology, pay* 
ohology, c o rre sp ondence, exchanges, literature, etc. 

A botanical trip of several months' duration is being planned fdiich may pre- 
vent issuing another number of the SotUfrm till June or later, but subscribers wiB 
not be the losers — rather the gainers, as some valuable information will probably be 
secured for publication. 

Subscribe! Books, natural history specimens or stamps are aooeptablsb All 
are invited to contribute. It was intended ere this to have enlarged ijbB sise el this 
journal very material y, but delays and other diffioulties have arisen which lendar 
it impracticable to do so before the end of summer. We shall endeavor to give all 
subscribers the value of their money. 

The peninsula in front of San Diego city is being improved by a company who 
propose making it a popular resort and to which the name Goronado Beach has been 
^plied. In boring for artesian water, a strata of sand was found containing mnm- 
erons fosril shells of the later tertiariesi The more prevalent species were Phasian- 
ella eompta, Ostrea lurida and Anemia lampe in the order named. The strait wan 
found at a depth of nearly seventy feet 
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LEUCITE FROM LOWER CALIFORNU. 



The hi8t<»y of lenoite is very intereetmg. Some thirty yean ago Humboldt 
made the general statement that lenoite ocoorred nowhere outaide of Europe. Curi- 
ously enough, until within a few years this statement held good. In 1874, how* 
ever, Vogelsang found it in an Asiatio basalt, and in 1876 Zirkel announced its 
diKoveiy in Wyoming Territory. 

Although the lenoite was invisible to the naked eye, Zirkel's discovery was 
regarded as so important that the locality was named by the U. 3. (Geological Sur- 
vey the Leudte Hills. An interesting commentary on the influence of modem 
science is funuahed by a name so given. 

Another extra-European locality for leucite is now announced by Von Chrust- 
sohoff, who finds it in a lava in the vicinity of the extinct volcano 'Cerro de las Vir- 
gmes' in Lower California. The rock c<msists of an ash-gray ground-mass sprinkled 
with rounded spots of brownish-black obsidian or glass, and with light specks of 
lenoite. These light specks are shown by a lens to have a rounded botagoual 
outline. 

The leudte is remarkably dear and fresh, and shows in polarized light the well 
known twining structure, eiven better marked than in the leudte of the Vesuvian 
kvM or of the Laadier-See. While generally in rounded masses, the smaller indi- 
viduals are often cleariy octagonal in outline. The microscope shows the leudte to 
oonlsin many inelndons, among which are augite, apatite olivine, plagiodase, mag- 
netite, ne^ieline and glass indusicns and bubbles. — [H. C. Lewis. 



TSES PLANTING IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Fnmi a paper on the woods of the United States and their destruction, in the 
February Cxntubt, Mr. J. E. Chamberlain sums up as follows : " The reasonable 
condusion of the whole matter would seem to be that while there is na serious 
menace to the eastern half of the United States through the loss of forests, there is 
good reascm to urge ib» preservation of as much of them as poedble and the encour- 
agement of new plantations ; while in the western half of l^e countzy the immedi- 
ate withdrawal from sale of the whole body of forests belonging to the Government 
is hi{^y desixable There should be an exhaustive inquiry, at the hands of a com- 
petent Ooremment commission, into the subject ai the extent of forests belonging 
to the Ckuvemment, thdr location, vklue, character, etc., the proportion of private 
lands now wooded, and the a^^arent dependence or independence, as the case may 
be^ ol all sections d the country upon the modifying effect of forests. Exact infor- 
mation is new needed, which could scarcdy be obtained except through the efforts 

"Sentimeittal oonsadeiations, I suppose, are to be hdd secondary to the practi- 
cal ih tiwmatter ; but they are powerful, and should be aroused in behalf of no ob-' 
jeot mof^ r ea dily than the woods, which have oocupied so large a place in the senti- 
mental life of man from the earliest times." 
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FlSRNS. 

A larce order of plante, oontaining near 3,000 kinds, mainly of tropidft r^gioni, 
many of which are extensively caltivated for ornament. Some of i he beautiful 
varietie < pcNmliar to G^ifomia are difficult to grow with success, so that Notholsna 
and CheiUnthes ( two of the mpst interesting genera) should be avoided by ama- 
teurs. Ihe roots are sent out late in in the summer when they are perfectly dry in 
which con iition they reach their destination ( with the exception of Woodwaidia 
ani the Aspidiumes, which have to bo sent out damp. ) 

Each. Per Box. 
Polyporiium Qalifomicnm, Kaull, Galit polypody, Larger than 

the Eastern $0.10 $0.75 

Gymnogramme triangularis, Kaulf. Calif, gold fern. One of the most 

successfully grown 10 .75 

Variety visoosa, Eaton. Silver fern , 10 .75 

N rtholena Newberryi, Eaton, Cotton fern 25 2.00 

Notholaena Calif omica, Eaton. Better known as N. Candida 50 3.00 

Cheilanthes Califomica. MatL Lace fern...* 25 2.00 

Cheilanthes Clevlandi, Eaton, Lip fern 50 3.00 

Cheilanthes myriophylla, Deso 55 3.00 

Pellaea andromedae folia, Fee. A fine rock fern 15 1 .00 

Pe laea Omithopus, Hook. Tea fern 10 .75 

Adiantum emanrinatum, Hook 25 2.00 

Adiantum CapilluB-Veneris, L. Venus-hair 25 2.00 

Woodwardia radisans, Smith. Immense fronds, 3 to 8 feet tall ! 60 5.00 

Asplenium Triohomanes, vas. incisum, Moore. Feather fern. A 

rare and lovely species 50 3.00 

Aspiclium rounitum, Kaulf. 25 2.00 

Aspidium argutum, Eaton ^. 25 2.00 

Aspidium aculeatum, Kaulf. 60 5.00 

♦ 

FOR CAUFORNU. 

Readers who Wish to know more about the mild sunset land of the Pacific Slope* 
its rai e products and wonderful resources and climate, will do well to send fifty 
( ents for a map and 12 sample copies (worth $1.25) of the (illustrated) Pacific Bural 
Prem, the lar^st and best agricultural weekly in tho West, and one of the freshest 
and most origmil home farm papers in the world. Established January 1, 1879. 
Address PACino Rural Priss, 252 Market St., San Francisco. 

4!9nn nrW" prM«nto gtren away. Send asS cents poetege, and by mail yon wiU Mt frees 
ipaKI\Jj\AAJpa^okmgt of goods of Urge rahie, that will start you in work that will at once briuf 
von in money fatter than anvtlilng elM in America. All about the $200,000 in presents with each 
box. Agenta wanted everywhere, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, or spare time only, to 
worlr forusattheir own homes. Fortunes for all worlcers absolutely assured. Don't delay. H. 
HAfXETT * CO., Portland, Maine. ^ 

A/lT1?ni Send 10 cents postage and we will mail y u free a royal, valuable, sample box o( 
VJXX X goods that will put you in the way of making more money at once, than anything 
elee in America. Both aezea of all ages can live at home and work in spare time, or all the time. 
Capital not required. We will start you. Immense pay sure for those who start at onoe. STIN80N 
k CO., PortUnd, Maine. 

WA 'M'l^PlI ^^ ^^® Second hand Store. Highest prices paid for Furniture, Bedding. Stoves, 
.Clli XXiXft Crockery, Garden Implements, Carpenters' Tools, etc. Liberal advances made 
on all goods sold on commission. StrioUy one-price store. TH BO. OULBllANDSEN. 

MRS.THEODOSIA B. SHEPHERD, 

FIAKIST AMD SBBD 6BOWBB, SAM BVEM A VENTCKA, CaUAmla* 

Contracts taken to grow seeds and bnlbs for florists. Specialties : Coben Scandens, .monthly C^ 
nation and Smilax seed and Calla bulbs. Sea Mosses, Pressed Ferns and flowers furnished as sped* 
mens or souvenirs. Send stamp tor catalogue. A trade list. 
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The Botanical Gazette. 



An illustrated monthly of 24 pajges or more devoted to all depart- 
ments of Botanv. Contains original investigations, descriptive 
articles, editorial comments, and botanical news from all parts of 
the world. It appeals both to the specialist and to the intelligent 
lover of plants. Trice, $2.00 a year. 

Dr. J. M. Coulter, Craweordsville, Ind. 
Prof. C. R Barnes, LaFayette, Ind. 
Prof. J. C- Arthur, Geneva, N. Y. 

Editors & Publishers. 

the AMEHiOAN NATURALIST. 

A popalar fllnstrated monthly mafflrine of Natural Histonr and TraveL Thia 
jonntal of jK>piilar Natural Science is publUhed by Meisrs. McCalla dc Stavely, 
rhiladelphia, JPa., under the editorial management of Dr. A. S. Packard, Jr., and 
Prof. EL D. Cope, with the assistance of eminent men of soienoe. 

Each number of the Naturalist contains carefully written original articles on 
TarioQS subjects, and in addition eleven departments — Recent Literature, Geography 
and TraTeU, Oeology and Paleontology, Mineralogy, Botany, Entomology, Zoology, 
Physiology, Psycholoi^, Anthropoloflnr, Microscopy and Histology. Ihe depart- 
ment of Botany is edited by Prof. U. R Bessey. that of Microdcopy is edited by 
Prof. C. 0. Whitman, that of Mineralogy is edited by Prof. H. C. Lewis, and that 
of Physiolo^ by Prof. Henry Sewall, while the department of Geojpraphy and 
Trnvels is edited by W. N. Lockington. Subscription Price $4 per year m advance. 
Retuittances by mail should be sent by a money order, draft on Philadelphia or New 
York, or registered letter to McCALLA & STAVELY, 237-9 Buck Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa ^ 

EXCHANGE NOTICES, ETC. 

NoncB: — ^This oolumn will hereafter be open to offers to exchange books, instru. 
meats, speohnens, etc. by subscribers. Right to refuse any notice reserved. 

Waated — ^To purchase, Lspidoptsra (Heterocera) from the West and South- West- 
AddrMS, Dr. Chas. S. Mc Knight» Saranac Lake, Franklin Co.. New York. 



The followioff shells will be mailed, pottage paid, at 5 cents each, $5 per lOOr 
From Europe; Helix aperta, rupestris, acuta, ericetorum, striata, trochoides, terre^- 
tr;s, tropidophora, pulchella, earth usianella, oarthusianorum, carthusiana, cantiana, 
ate iensis, elegans, ventricoea, cornea, negleota, variabilis, mozambicansis, terveri, 
lase iotata, pustula, capers ta, conspuroata, oiliata, austriana, arbustorum, aspersa. 

Prom Sao Dieso and vicinity: Acmaea asmi, patina, persona, scabra, spectmni. 
HStyrts carinata, oarbatia gradata, barleeia stbtenuia, baminea virescens, cerithidea 
nacrata, bythinella intermedia and binoeyi, conus californicus, coecum orcutti, lasea 
oubra, 6ssurella volcano, bittium tuberculatum, donax californicus, heterodonax hi- 
naculatus, !itorina scutulata and planaxis, lottta gigantea. oystrea lurida, halioti^ 
cracherodii andsplendens (small), septifer bifurcatus, suocinea oregonen«is, myureilb. 
timplex, nuttalliana scabra, nassa tegula, omphalius fuscescens, phasianelU compta. 

American shells: Helix palliata, mitcheliiana, nickliniana, striatella, moooaon, 
leaii. arborea, altemata, septemvoWa, inflecta, birsuta, reflecta, solitaria, albolabris, 
profunda, clausa, labyrinthtca, Uneata, multilineata, pcnsylveniva, edvardsL 
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W. KBOFF, REAL E8TATB, LOAVS AND 
COLLECTIONS. Uan jpiego, Gal. 



JOfUr €• DAI.Y» DEALER IN BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY. San DicffO, Oalif. 



BLACK miXfl MINBBAIA CHEAP. 

Thirty 1x1 Ubel«(U postpaid, tl. 

Uranite, grettn, jellow mcmfltation, reiy beanti- 
fol, 50 cento to 91. 

•^Bad Land*" fowils, BacoHtea, Soaphitaa, Am- 
monit60, Beiamnitas, Taeth, etc. 

Sioux Indian Relioa, Bockakin and War Imple- 
ment*. 

Clear Quarts Cryatala, 1 to 6 inch, 10 to 66 oenta. 
L. W. 8TILWELL, 

Deadwood, D. T. 



THE 8AN DIEGO UNION. 



DAILY AND WEEKLY. 



DOUOLA8 QUNN, - - •; PROPRIETOR. 






rpHE tTNION 
odfiion W41A heffun. Tux I/AiLrliKiojf it f^tibUthed 



rf«f7 mciniiag *ico|« Monrtiiy. The WEKSt-T ri^KlOR 

Tur Han Dieoo Unioh La ih* nli]*At of thn 41 n«4wa> 
p«[MnFii iinbliBhiHl ill tk»uthvrn OlifnmiH, Gf tb^dSB 

otdrr Thn.li iS44^ af the i<>iim(ili«i of rHtlfornliii, M.IX1 more 
thiin imn ifBurh ihf ■^■ninf of 1*^ of thetp* Jit hn» a 
ijir^T iKinu fiH^fircuifedofittinii nnr otli»f newniMiper 
poblinbAd in HoTithern innHfurnin. 

THE WEEKLY UNION 

A t^Tin, ali|ht'|)A.an parwr of flfr^-^lm i:rilQivii]0, tflftrah 
atep TOTj UrRdljir nhrnArl, nr welt iw at 1ii>mJ8. If i^iMS 
ID neullr even Uniilt in lh*i (rootitj. and iu KuHn^iH. 
bail* *'irtnr nitn It," it In rnnrwl^*! inhfi^thf^ h^t*i fTal- 
Ifemln nneklji' iiubllphArl out of Han Frnnfiiiffl. Pr|*li 
djiilf ^fiH wKi^ltljr ee?iti»nH i^irfnliitf* Inrc^^lr 'hrnriitli 
Boatb^ro Cmnfomln, AHitonm J^pw Msiito. fiiul i^on- 
Umioun territory, ]t bwi i(iii)!<^rih44nB (n thirlT-rt*** <rf 
thm thlTtF-flllKlttr ijtarwii. And in mii nt thn ^l^ht Tf^rri- 
iorlH. Ifi British r!dhim1>)iH., TiiiiAiU, KriHtitnd, l^ooC- 
liind» Imlftiid^ Fmnc^, {J«rman,;!r. HfrlitE«rUnd, li^rdy, 
Snoin, the Moxidvf ich litJandA, i'^hinA> 4[>F^iiri. nnA rJi« 
AttPfimiHng r<i|[inif«. Tb.^ wide circiil-^' •■'- ia> 

tij^l ixwitlon ami n9tirp#«>tiiAtiTfl rhqrjM^'tt^i lor 

fejw <iiidiKpi)t«d. FerHflDR iriMhiTiiA AOttiri^:'- i •'■■••(uir 
tion n^pnctlnaithfi tiioutbert] ttfirtof Caliil'^rnttiititnLiM 
«ubHcr1bo for Thk UKtQN, Sfimulo ^us>jie> mat <m ep. 
fiUimtloi;, 

TERMS: 



THE WEEKLY UNION. 
One Year. .... 98 00 
8U Montba, • . . • 1 flO 
Three Months, > • - 15 
26 



One Month, 
Addr« 



THE DAILY UNION. 
One Tear, . . . fM 00 

Three MontW - . 2 AO 
One Month. ... 100 

TEQB UNION, Sah Dneoo, Gal. 



WAMTBO.~Californian Colaoptera in exehsMc 
forEaatem. 0. W. Len^ , P. O. box Sfas, N.f . 

oJuJui/OlmporfdtoOrttori 8anDte»a.QJ. 



A. WENTSCHER, 

GENERAL COMMISSION, 

Forwarding and Shipping. 



Imperial OirmaD ConauL 



8an Dieqo. Oal 



Birds' Eggs a&d Botanieal Spedmens 

Oolleoted to order l^ 

a-- -w. 3P»B]3Toar, 

p. O. Box S8, BwKftflT, IM, 



Will fpend the seaaon in Northern 1 

Send f or Uet of Sea Shells and Oorala. 



SHEIiLS^CURIOSITIE& 

SEA MOSS. FERNS, ETC 
B. W. PBICK A 8»MS» 

Fifth St., between E and F, SAN DIEQO, CAL 

The Botanical Atlas, 

A Guide to the Pntctical Study of Plai^ 

By B. M'Alpins, F. C. S., Lecturer on 
Botany, Edinburgh. 

Oontainin^ RepreeentatioiM of 'the LaadlBc 
Forma ef Plant Life, with Practieal Direetiom 
and Explanatory Text For the use of Teacheri 
aod Studenta. Divided into Cryptogams and 
Phaaerogama, with 52 FiUl Colored PUtea. 

Bound in two rolumee, doth. Price. ISwOO per 
Toluoie. 

THE ZOOLOQIGAL ATLAS, 

(Including Oomparatire Anatomy.) 

By D. M*ALPINE, F. C. S., Lecturer on Bialofj 

and Natural History, Edingburgh; author 

of **The Botanical Atlas," etc. 

With Practical Directions and ExpkiMr-ry 
Text for the use of Students. Contalniaf 80 
Colored Figures and Diagrams. Dirided Is 
Vertebrata and Inrertebrata. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt r iL 
Two Tok. Price KLOO per vol. 

Sold by dealers, or 

THE CENTURY CO., N 
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ff^TEQtered a: the Postoffice at San Diego. California, as Seco.ifl-Cla3s Mail Matter* 



THE 

"West American Scientist. 

A monthly jotimal embradng all department i of aoience. Coiitribtitions ^'ill 
be welcometl from any *|uartor* 

Annual subdeription in the Uuifcei States and Canada, $1.00 in ftdvanoe, $l,2i 
if not paid in advance, po»tat{e prepaid. Foreign countri^, 25 cents additioa&L 

Club) of litre are cnutlea to an extra copy. 

8nb*criptiona mtif commence with any number of tbe current volumof A few 
eopiei of numbers 3 to 15 iuclusivu can b^ supplied at 10 ceot^i each* 

Books, archaeological or naturji kiitory apeciinena, etc., will be takoQ in pay. 
merit. 

Advertising rates on application, 

8iniple c ipiei miile 1 free to tif.w atkirem onl^ on application. 

Int|iurie9 ch3srfully an a we red aid ij formation furnishe*!. If a writteo reply i» 
wiatetl, or the subject i t not of general iotereat, some remuneration will be bx* 
pL*cttil, or atam[^a should be enoloi^i L 

Any A»ne,ic:i:i or fi»reig i new.ii>aperd and magaziaea aappliel at the publishers* 
lr>vre!t p ioe. A di^eount whiire Be vera! are ordere i together. 

The standi rd pop idar or teebnicil scientific works or olher books are also sap* 
plied. Addrejs, 

THE WEST AMERICAN SCIENTIST, 

8 ID Diego, Calif oraia. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 



MOST SEASONABLE BOOKS 
FOR THE FI ELD AISTD STUDY. 

Our books on NATURAL HISTORY are the beat on the subject ever pubiiahed. 



BOTANY. 
The Microeeope in BoUry. Behrent-Her- 

Tty. 6.00 

ManiuUof the Mo««« of Korth America. 

Leiqaereax and James. 4.00 

Feniflof North America. Eaton. £igfatjr> 

one colored plates. 80.00 

Botanical Miero-^niemittry. PoulBen-Tre> 

leMe. 1.00 

Botankal Collector's Handbook. Baflcy. l.fiO 
Uehent of North Ameriea. Tackeiuan. 8.60 
Mushrooms of North America. Palmer. 2.00 
fiicteria Inrestigation. Dolley. 2.00 

QEHeftAL ZOOLOGY, 
Handbook of Invertebrate Zoology. Brooks. 8.00 



Life on the Seashore. Emerton. 1.60 

Naturslist's Assistant. Kingsley. l.iO 

NaturaUst's Guide. Msvnard. 2.00 

Methods of Microscopical Investigation. 

Whitman. Probably 2.60 

iNTOHOLOQY. 
About Insects and How to Observe Them. 

EbeU. I .80 

Guide to the Study of Insects. Packard. 6.M. 
Spiders; their Structure and Habits. Em< 

erton. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. Harris. 

OftNITHOLOOY. 
Our Birds and their Haunts. Langille. 
Manual of Taxidermy. Maymthi. 



1.60 
i.00 



8.0O 
1.26 



Our Books shoukl be on sale st all Bookstores, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Send to us for a copy of the prospectus of 

THE STANDABD NATURAL HISTORY, 

lobe issued in t large ocUvo volumes, /v/Zy illustrated. Written by all the leading Amerioan Sdent*. 

S. E. Cassino & Company, ^ 

publishers. 
41 Arch Street, Boston. 

antonite, a new mineral. 

Use speeimena of thii are now in stook, which I recently obtaioed in Lower 
GftlifofDia, from the original and only known locality. Price. 10 cents to 11.00, by 
"Mil C. B. OBCUTT, Siui Piego, C«K 

LOWER CALIFORNIAN LAND SHELLS. 

, I eaa new offar fine, large seta of Helix levis, Pupa chordata, Pai>a species 
OMet^ and ni a few other species. Pnpas, 6 cents each; helices, 25 cents each. 
0. B> OBCUTT, Sto Diego, Cal> 

Calif omian shells and echinoderms to ezchance for mtrine shells from any ^art 
d the world. Also a larse number ef Eastern U. S. land, fresh water and marme, 
and foreign land and marine. lists furnished on application. Correspondence with 
west-coast ooUectors especially desired. G. W. MICHAEL, Jr., 

Morro, San Luis Obispo Co., OaL 

WANTED. 

Hannscripts and Autograph Letters of distinguished people. Ancient and Mod- 
ern Curious Manuscript, relics or books. Pay cash. Write what you have to C. F. 
Chmther, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 
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BOOKS AND PEBIODICALS. 



The Botanical Gazette. 



An illustrated monthly of 24. pages or more devoted to all depart- 
ments of Botany. Contains original investigations, descriptive 
articles, editorial comments, and botanical news from all paiHts of 
the world. It appeals both to the specialist and to the intelligent 
lover of plants. Price, $2.00 a year. 

Dr. J. M. Coulter, Cra^wfordsville, Ind. 
Prof. C. E. Barnes, LaFayette, Ind. 
Prof. J. C. Arthur, Geneva, N. Y. 

Editors & Publishers. 



THE BULLETIN OF THE TORRE Y BOTANICAL CLUB. 

A Monthly Journal of Botany, founded in 1870 by Wul H. Leg- 
ceti Devoted to the publication of original investigations in the 
neld and laboratory by members of the Club and other leading 
botanists. Subscription, $1.00 a year in advance, payable to the 
editor of the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, Columbia 
College, New York 

A COPY OF THE "HOOSIER NATURALIST" 

Will bemaiei to yoa for se^en oeuts in stamps. It is devoted te Popular 
Natural History, and contains from 20 to 24 pages each month. 
When writing pleaie mention this paper. Address, 

R. B. TROUSLOT, Valparaiso, Ind. 

THE SOUTHERN GEOLOGIST, 

Devoted to J^nnemlogy, Oeology, aod AnshMology. All the latest newi In everr imae. SubsoriptiOB. 
60c. per year, 5 centK per copy. Beod for «dvertlainff ratee. J. A. MURKUl, Jr. 



i? 



THE AMERIAN NATURALIST. 

A popnlar illastrated monthly mManne of Natoral History and TravaL Tins 
onmal of popnlar Natural Science is published by Me^sra. if cCalk & Stavely. 
Philadelj^ia, Ta., nnder the editorial management of Dr. A« S. Packard, Jr., aod 
Froi K D. Cope, with the assistance of eminent men of sdenoe. 

Each number of the Naturalist oontains carefully written original articles on 
various subjects, and in addition eleren departm nts — Recent literature, Geogr^^y 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS. 



SEEDS. TREES AND PLAITTS. 




Orders will be received for all kinds of 

FRUIT. FOREST, AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
^ SHRUBS JSJS[T> PLANTS, 

At as fair prices ai* by any in the State. 



Orders taken in advance for Eucalyptus, Cy- 
press, Palms, etc. 



Tree, Vegetable, G-arden or Flower Seeds, at 
"Wholsale and Retail. 



PALM SEED BY THE POUND OR HUNDRED POUNDS. 



The collection of Californian seeds and plants, especially of 
Ferns, Lilies, Cactuses, eta, is a specialty. 

0. B. OBCUTT, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
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BEAL ESTATE, ETC. 



O. FRANK JUDSON, 



J. K. HAMILTON. 



JUDSON 6k HAMILTON, 

REAL ESTATE AGENTS 

For City and Country Property 

Of all kinds and in qnantities to suit anv and all classes of pur- 
chasers. We have a very large list of 

Mt, Alfalfa, Irraiii and Stock Mches, 

ALSO A FINE LIST OF CITY PBOPEBTY 

Which we will take pleasure in showing. We sell strictly on com- 
mission and not for all we can get oyer and above what the owner 
wants net, so parties dealing with us are assured the lowest price 
and a square cleal. Publishers ** San Diego County Land Regis- 
ter and San Diego Business Directory. 

Office: West side Fifth St bet E and F, SAN DDEGO, CAL. 

MINERAL SCARF PINS. 

Mounted with the natural nuggets of gold, tUver and oth r sparkling ores from 
Ihe mines of the Rocky Mountains. These souvenirs of the Far West being a new 
idea, and unlike all other scarf pins, are Yery attractive and unique as gifts for 
ladies or gents. 

Liberal te;ms to agents, jewelers and the trade. 

Sample mailed for fifty cents in silver ^r postage stamps. Send for dlxmlar. 

G. G. MEAD, Ferris Wyoming. 

CHABLES RUSSELL ORCUTT. 

LIFE MEMBER of the San Dicffo ■oclety of natanl higtonr, etc. Dealer in seecU, bulbs, plants, 
•hells, corioe, books, periodioalf and natural hlstoiy ■pedmena Publisher of The West Ameri- 
can Sdentiat. Bam Dibso, CAuyoaiiiA, United States of / 



IKT A 'KPPPTI ^^ the Second hand Store. Highest prices paid tor Furniture, Bedding, StoTsSi 
f Y iili JLIilJt Crockery, Garden Implements, Carpentere^TooIi, etc Liberal adranoes made 
on all goods told on oommlMion. Strictly one-price store. THEO. GULBRANDSEN. 



G 



OtoSHERRIFPS ABOABE for the very best 
' portraits, made by both the wet and initanta- 
neous plates. Copying and enlarging, from the tin> 
lest lo^et up to life siie, in crayon, paatel, India ink 
and water colors. Babies' pictures taken by electri- 
city. Also, Semi-tropical OaUfomia Scenery of all 
kinds, by 

J. A. SHERRIFF, 

LEADING PHOTOGRAPHER, 
Cor. nf til aad B Sts. San Dleco. Cal. 

When others ftdl tiy Sherrlif. 



A. KLAUBEB, 
122 DsTis St., 8. F. 



8.LEYI, 
SanDltgo. 



KLAUBER&LEVI, 

Qroceries, Hardware, Agrionl- 
tural Implements. 

Oor. Fifth and H sts. San IMego, Cal* 
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NOBTHEBN LOWER CALIFOBNIA. 



Proceeding soathward from San Diego we otobs the boundary line between Alta 
and Baja California in the Tijuana valley, some fourteen miles away. Near by 
is the spacious adobe custom house of the Mexican government, with flat roof and 
whitewashed walls, surrounded with numerous wretched hovels and shanties, which 
^ow conclusively that we ha^e left the land of Yankee energy and enterprise be- 
hind, even before it is out of sight. Three miles further takes us to the hot sul- 
phur springs, which boil up out of the sands of the river bank, bathing in which is 
said to be so beneficial to rheumatism, and other ills to which flesh is heir. 

Driving eastward to the further end of the valley two or three leagues, we 
reach the old Wildcat station of the San Diego and Fort Yuma stage road of former 
days, then over hills and through the pretty Oarysito valley (where we leave the old 
stage road) to Valle de los Palmas, or palm valley, where in a few side canyons may 
be found the most northern of the Califomian fan palms growing west of the sierra^. 
The valley is broad, open and sandy, with a fair growth of grass in some seasons and 
numerous mesquite and cottonwood trees, the latter growing along the river, a 
loanch of the Tijuana. 

FoUowing this river we enter a long and rugged canyon with precipitous walls 
of rock upon the one hand and scarcely less steep hillfi upon the other. Crossing 
the clear running stream time after time, through little valleys opening out of the 
canyon and over rolling hills, the road at last leads us to the fertile and grassy 
plains of Valleoito, where the present governor of the northern municipality of 
Lower California, an American by birth, now resides, and where the droves of 
horses and cattle, and the waving fields of wheat — soon to be ground into flour by a 
mill on the ranch for the local and Mazatlan markets— showed unfailing signs of 
present and future prosperity. 

Another fifteen miles, across the valley and up and down a couple of little can- 
yons lined with live oak trees, brings us to the Guadaloupe ranch — one of the 
largest and probably the best ranch in the peninsula — where the proverbial hospi- 
tali^ of Meesrs. Flower — ^three brothers from Michigan — awaits the stranger. Wm. 
M. Gabb, in his report on the peninsula of Lower California to J. Ross B.owne, 
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gives the following in kia narrative of a journey from La Paz to San Diego overland 
in 1866-7: 

' Guadaloape ranch is by far the beat rancho in Lower California. It comprises 
seven leagues of bottom land, with a stream of water running through it. The land 
is of great fertility and several acres of wheat and barley, already headed out [Apr. 
17, 1867,] showed that it was excellent grain land. There is here also a large or- 
chard of various fruits, including peach, plum, apricot, pomegranate, fig, etc, and a 
fine vineyard. The grass in the uncultivated parts of the valley was unsurpassed 
by anything we baw on the whole journey, below or above. Two leaguea beyond 
we camped under a large spreadiug live oak by the side of a beautiful stream of 
water gurgling over its pebbly bed, and enjoyed the luxury of a rousing oampfire.* 

About ten miles below is the San Antonio ranch, near where are the so-called 
copper mines, of which Gabb says: ' We spent a little while looking at one or two 
of the copper claims, and saw nothing more than the deceptive copper stains in 
granite, which have caused so much useless expenditure of money ia Upper Califor- 
nia.' These mines have since been worked for copper a id found unprofitable; but 
with the copper ore there has been an interesting discovery of a new mineral with a 
beautiful silvery lustre, which has rendered the continued working of the mines 
possible. This mineral has been described as Antonite, and is used in the manufac^ 
ture of fancy paperer. 

From San Antonio to the sea at Sauzal de Comacho (Gabb gives the name as 
simply Saucal) is six or eight miles along a couple of little canyons, where we first 
meet with the buckeyes, the willow-leaved manzanitas, a small currant or goose- 
berry, and other pretty shrubs like the will lilacs, the flowering ash, etc. — ailci 
which were in full bloom when first I visited the bay of Todos Santos, presenting to 
the eyes of our little party of botanists a floral feast that was fully appreciated, and 
on my part never to be forgotten. 

At Sauzal we greet the genial Capt. Center and Ms son, who own a ranch of 
some 6000 acres. Here the orange, lemon, apple, pear, peach, apricot, olive, banana 
and many other kinds of fruits may be found — all in healthy condition and doing 
well, showing what can be done. 

The little town of Encenada — some six miles further along the shores of Todos 
Santos Bay — contains several stores, another flour mill, an extensive custom house 
and a few dozen little houses, largely occupied by the soldiers and the Mexican offi- 
cials. Near by is the little field of Parry's pretty rose, rosa minutifolia, the dusters 
of the cordwood cactus or pitahaya agria as it is called by the Mexicans (an unpub- 
lished species of cereus), which produces a gummy, resinous substance occasionally 
used in calking boats, a large cushion cactus, and various other plants which have 
this bay for their northern limit. 

Beyond are the lands of the new colonization company, where they intend to 
locate their first settlers — a splendid piece of bottom land, with water near the sur- 
face and capable of raising many fruits and vegetables The high hills soon dose 
the valley up into a narrow canyon; following this up we go by ' Purgatory ' or Las 
Animos, where a few English walnut and other trees are in bearing and a nice 
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Spring gushes oat of a little &ide can> on, pass nnder low-spreading, stunted live oak 
trees and across a few grassy fields to the La Grulla ranch, where Chris. McAleer 
greets the traveler with free hospitality. This was the old headquarters of the fili- 
buster, Cren. Walker, who was defeated by the Mexicans and afterward hanged in 
Ceotoal America for raising a revolution. Across the creek from the large two- 
stoiy house there are about fifty hot and warm springs of water. The place is said 
to have received its name from the large number of geese which formerly made it a 
resort. 

Passing through the canyon into which the valley again narrows, we descend to 
the 8anto Tomas valley, where a number of houses are situated, some half dozen of 
which are near the old mission ruins. A group of olive trees surpassing in size any 
oUiers seen are almost the only traces of early cultivation in the vicinity. Ck>nsid- 
erable quantities of wine are produced, and a few acres are under cultivation, irri- 
gated by the water from three or four large springs. This pretty valley is some 
thirty miles in length and contains much valuable land for cultivation. 

The steep, rocky hill out of this valley is sufficient to discourage one from going 
the next thirty miles, through a rolling, rocky country. Plenty of water is to be 
found, however, along the water courses, a few sycamore trees and seemingly fertile 
lands along their borders. Mr. Gabb says of the San Vicente ranch: 

' It contains several leagues of good, very fertile bottom land and a considerable 
'tract of grazing land on the low, rolling hills. A large portion of the bottom land 
'seems to have been cultivated during the time of the missions, judging from the 
'remains of irrigating ditches winding around the hillsides. Let American enter- 
' prise wake these people out of their lethargy, and San Vicente will become one of 
•' the most flourishing ranches of Lower California. 

' Onr camp was one of the most beautiful I ever beheld. We were on a per- 
' fectly level tract of a few acres, nearly shut in by a grand old hedge of prickly 
'pear; the whole area was covered with a mat of the greenest grass. Back of us 
'was a table ten or fifteen feet high, on which stood the not unpicturesque ruins of 
' the mission buildings; at our side was a fine stream of water, and overhead the 
'dense foliage of a clump of venerable olive trees, in the midst of which we had 
'made our camp. The mules luxuriated in the rich, juicy herbage, and we enjoyed 
' the beauties of the place to the fullest, leaving it with regret.' 

Considerable of the bottom land has been washed out along all the arroyos in 
Lower California during the past few years, and many fertile canyons have been 
completely cleaned out of all their vegetation and soil; the heavy floods, which have 
caused such havoc in Alta California, leaving nothing for cultivation along the formet 
banks of some rivers. This seems to indicate that our floods in Upper California are 
not wholly caused by the advent of civilization, and cannot be laid to forest fires o^ 
the effects of clearing and cultivating the soil. 

Near San Vicente are the excellent copper mines which produce very rich ox- 
ides and carbonates in large quantities. Extensive shipments of ore have been made 
at different times, Vnd excellent iron ore exists in the neighborhood in large quanti- 
ties, but, owing to the heavy duties and other requirements of the Mexican govern- 
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ment, it has not been found profitable to work them. Near the month of the San 
Vicente river on the sides and top of the steep, high mountains, are hundreds of 
pretty trees of pinus muricata, some of the little trees scarcely three feet high bear- 
ing several fall sized cones I 

From San Vicente the road leads across a rolling granite country to £1 Salado, 
where the ruins of an old adobe announce the failures of others in the past. Then 
through rough canyons and over a rolling country, passing but a single ranch on the 
brink of a sandy arroyo, we reach the San Telmo canyon, where a plenty of grass 
and a large stream of fresh water gives us a pleasant surprise. The upper part of 
the canyon widens out and contains considerable fertile land where a few vineyardi 
and small orchards are irrigated with ease. Quite a little settlement exists here, as 
the rancR is owned by several Mexicans and in part by an American, John R Hyde 
who has been a x ioneer settler for twenty years of San Telmo and Santa Maria com- 
bined. 

Leaving the older road for a better and newer, we follow down the canyon till 
about nine miles from the sea, where we strike off over the mesas, which resemble 
very closely those that are found on the approach to San Diego from the north, and 
after some thirty miles of this more or less uneven or sandy road, reach the fine cat. 
tie ranch at Sau Ramon, where a nice spring of water may be found. The people 
throughout this region are engaged in raising horses and cattle principally, along 
with a few goats and sheep. The principal agricultural products are beans, which 
are easily raised in quantity. From San Telmo to San Quentin and southward the 
country was foimerly overrun with rattlesnakes and tarantulas, but at present they 
are less numerous though still abundant, as several would be seen in traversing the 
road for twenty miles or so. It was reported that some sailors from the U. S. S. 
Kanger recently had a grand hunt for these reptiles near San Quentin bay, and after 
killiog a considerable number found a place where they were so thick that they con- 
sidered a retreat the safest thing they could do. 

The following selections from Gabb's narrative above referred to will suffice to 
complete the present sketch of the coast region of Baja California north of the 31st 
degree north latitude: 

* From San Fernando we rode ten leagues across rolling and hilly country and 
through another range to a rocky plain called India Flaca or thin Indian, a very ap- 
appropriate name, since any lodiui, or white man either, who should live here a few 
weeks would be sure to be thin enough. We passed the place called the Agua 
Amarga (bitter water), or Santa Ursula, where we obtained a supply of water for 
camp use, and then pushed on to the west side of the above plain. Camping in an 
arroyo near the western margin of the plain, close to a low range of hills, we foond 
a sufficiency and had Cactus skeletons and maguey stumps for fueL We had be- 
come so accustomed to camping without water that we hardly noticed its absence. 
During this same week we made five ' dry oamps,' watering our mulej and obtaining 
a supply of water in our barrels some time during the day. 

' On the way to-day we killed a couple of rattlesnakes and after cutting off their 
heads carried their bo.Ues into camp. To the great disgust of the Mexicans we 
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oooked and ate them; more, it is true, by way of experiment than anything else. 
They are, however, very palatable; the flesh is a little tough, but sweet, without 
bad flavor, and resembles eels somewhat, but is not so greasy. From India Flaca 
we rode five leagues to Eosario, where we filled our barrel and went two leagues 
farther to a deep canyon in the coast called the Arroyo Honda, where we made an- 
other dry camp. Having passed Rosario, we were told to expect a great improve- 
ment in the country. The rocky tracts were to disappear and beautiful valleys 
were to take their place. Of a truth, there was a great change, but Kosario is 
rather an arbitiary point; San Quentin would be a nearer approximation to the 
troth. In the moroing rode nine leagues to San Simeon, or, as it has lately been 
christened, the city of Santa Maria. The road lay along the coast, much of it on 
the hard sand beach in view of the surf, until we struck inland a mile or two below 
StiL Maria. • • • • 

' Bidding adieu to the city which is to be, we went eight miles to the salt-ponds 
<rf Sin Quentin. Hiding over a low hill, we found ourselves on the margin of one of 
the lakes. These are some half a dozen in number, and cover areas of from one to 
Gve acres each. The salt crystalize) in the mud flat around the margin in sheets 
nearly half an inch thick. This is collected in heaps and needs no preparation to fit 
it for shipment. About San Quentin the pasture was exactly like that of Upper 
California in its best condition. Alfilerilla, alfalfa, burr and red clovers make the 
greater part of the forage plants, while the yellow poppy, primrose, and other fa- 
miliar flowers, complete the resemblance. In fact, the belt from here to Kosario 
may be laid down as the dividing line between the semi-tropical floras of the lower 
peninsttla and the more northern vegetation of Upper California. Many spe.ies of 
cactus disappear soon after leaving Rosario, as well as a large number of other plan's 
with which we had become familiar; and of those which do continue, a large number 
cling t«Daciously to the mountains or highlands, and are even there scattered and 
thinning out. On the other hand, we had noticed for more than a week one after 
another of our old northern friends coming in, first scattered, stunted, and evidently 
away from home, but gradually increasing in size and numler, almost insensibly, 
but noae the less surely supplanting their southern neighbors. This overlapping of 
forms takes place much more mar kedly in the high land than in the plains. In the 
latter the vegetation is much more sectional, that is it resembles much mere closely 
the district to which it belongs. As an illustration, an Upper Calif omian, sud- 
denly teuispoited to San Quentin, would have no special reason to suppose himself 
ont of his state; while if he were placed on the mountains directly east, or even 
northeast, he would find himself amid the same plants that make the characteristic 
landscipe about San Borja, or even farther south. Two or three miles from San 
Qnentin we saw tho last cardon, or columnar cactus; and in the line ef demarcation 
which I had laid down, we enconntere 1 the first buckeyes and elders. Chapparal 
oaks make their appearance between this point and San Telmo, and the hills sup- 
port, for the first time, a scattered growth of chamiso. The ceanothns, with its lit- 
tle bunches of purplish flowers, appears about ^e same time.' 

C. R. ORCUTT. 
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THE MORNING AIB. 

tWritUn for Uu Wast Amtriean Sdentisk.) 

Tib mine to breathe the xnomiDg air. 

Upon this balmy shore, 
Where breathing is a pare delight, 

Rejoiced in more and more. 

Tis mine to breathe the morning air. 

Where salt sea-breezes roam. 
And flowers throngh all the sunny year. 

Make home indeed, sweet home. 

Tis mine to breathe the morning air. 

Where 'tis a joy so pure, 
A sweet and glad surprise springs up 

Each day to find it sure. 

Tis mine to breathe the rooming air. 

Where grandeur rules the main, 
And all the landscape far and wide. 

Is beauty's own domain^ 

Tis mine to breathe the morning air. 

Where all the orbe of light, ? 

80 clear and pure the atmosphere. 

Appear supremely bright. « 

Ti3 mine to breathe the morning air. 

Where every passing day. 
Awakes the grateful heart to praise^ j 

For all the bright array. 

And with the Psalmist to exclaim, 
'Of all the earth the joy,' * 

Like Zion's situation fair, 
And lifctle to annoy. 

Tis mine where Nature's ways are sweet. 

To breathe the morning air, 
And ocean waves,- like 'evening bells,' 

Invite the heart to prayer. 
San Diego, California. ^ E. E. 

The quantity of poison conveyed in the fangs of venomous snakes appears to be 
very small, but of very powerful quality. Br. Vincent Richards, of B^igal, men- 
tions a krait which quickly killed three men and seriously poisoned a fourth by 
bites given in rapid succession. He estimates that the reptile carried eight grains 
of liquid venom in its poison glands, which are smaller than those of the cobra. 
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MOLLUSKS OF SIN DIEGO^-HI. 



[Oontirmed from page SO:] 

The Fusidae family containa more or less spindle-shaped shells, without vais 
ioes; the lip of the apertnre not thickened. The only representatiye of this family 
which I hare found at San Diego is a single beach-worn specimen of Fusus kobelti 
var. nnicolor, which was about two inches long. The variety differs from the type 
in being more slender and in the absence of the usual chocolate color on the larger 
riUets. 

Siphonalia Eellettii, a large, stout white shell which is rarely found at San 
Diego, but has been dredged alive in 16 fathoms off Catalina Island harbor in 1873, 
forms a representative of the Buccinidae family. Large numbers of dead shells of 
this are sometimes washed ashore at Todos Santos bay. Lower Califomia. The 
other repre3entative of the family is the Macron lividus of A. Adams, which is not 
fare on the ocean beaches, where it may be found on the rocks at the edge of the 
water at very low tide. 

The Nassidae are known by eeveral species of Nassa, a genus of world-wide 
distribution. Our species are: 

Kassa fossata, Gould, dea 1 shells of which are abundant, apparently living in 
deep water; Nassa perpinguis. Hinds, seemingly rare at San Diego, though not rare 
at Gatalina in 16 fathoms, and dead shells are plentiful; Nassa mendica var. cooperi, 
Fbs., rare at low water at La Playa, also at Todos Santos bay; and Nassa tegula, 
Rve., abundant on muddy bay shores, where they may often be found collecting to 
feist on some dead animal. 

[To be contmued.] 



FOREST INFUENCE ON CLIMATE. 



In a paper before tie Koyal Meleorologioal Society of London, Dr. Woeikof 
stated that the first step towards a scientific investigation of the influence of forests 
upon climate was taken by thi establishment of the Bavarian forest meteorological 
stations. This example was followed by Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy and 
other countries. In general it has been found that during the warmer season Uie air 
and earth temperatures are lower in the forest than in neighboring woodless pieces; 
that their variations are less, and that the relative humidity is greater. A discus- 
sion of this question shows that in the western portions of the Old World extensive 
fcH^sts materially influence the temperature of neighboring localitie3, and that the 
normal increase of temperature of the Atlantic ocean towards the interior of the 
continent is not only interrupted by their agency, but they cause the summer to be 
cooler in regions situated further in the interior than those nearer the sea. Hence, 
forests exert an influence on climate which does not cease at their borders, but 'is 
felt over a greater or less district, according to the size, kind and positions of the 
forests. It follows from this that man may considerably affecb the climate by clear- 
ing forests in one place and planting others in another. 
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SINGING SANDS. 



[Written for the Sdoitirt.] 

For ages the wild Arab had known that there was the mystery of music among 
the sands of Jabel Nahom or the ' Mountain of the Bell,' about three miles from the 
gulf of Suez. Jabd Nahoua and one other locality, in the neighborhood of Cabal, 
were the only places known where the glistening sands sang their evening hjmi), 
until Hugh Miller, author of * The 01 1 Red SandBtooe,* etc. , in his * Oruise of the 
Betsey,' gave an account of a third locality which he himself discov red. 

Miller says: ' It seemed less wonderful that there should be music in the granite 
of Memnon, than in the loose Oolitic sand of the Bay of Laig. As we marched over 
the drier tracts, an incesAnt woo, woo, woo rose from the sur&ce that might be heard 
in the calm some twenty or thirty yards away, and was easily evoked by the foot* 

And now a locality on the shores of Massachusetts has been found where the 
sands have a similar musical tendency. 

Not to be outdone in anything, the sands on the shores of San Diego have a 
music of their own equal in sweetness to the ' singing sands ' of all other localities, 
presenting the beautiful phenomenon that ever since it was first observed has given 
rise to more or less superstitions. £. E. 

THE POISONOUS SCORPION OF MEXICO. 



At a rei:ent meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelpl ia, Dr. 
Leidy read a communication from Dr. V. Gonzalez, giving an account of the scor- 
pions of Duraugo, Mexico, and the deadly effect of their sting. They are found 
everywhere in the city, and every effort has been made to exterminate them, but 
withouf effect. A reward of a cent and a half for males and double that amount for 
females is paid by the authorities, and the records indicate that some years over one 
hundred thousand are capture I and destroyed. The sting, especially in the case of 
children, is invariably fatal; the victim, if under two or three years of age, djring in 
a few hours, and sometimes in a few minutes, in strong general ' convulsions. No 
antidote for the poison has as yet been discovered, and the assistance of Dr. Leidy is 
a^ked by the writer in his endeavor to determine some successful mode of treatment 
It was suggested by Messrs. Horn, Heilprin and Leidy that the Mexican scorpion 
must differ from the species found in Florida and California, as the sting of the lat- 
ter is not usually graver than that of a wasp. — Scientific American, 

[My companion on my recent trip into Lower California was stun ^ by a 8oa^ 
pion (Scorpio allenii); the effect upon him was similar to the sting of a wasp. A 
scorpion the size of a man's hand was reported to be found in the vicinity of Stn 
Quentin ba^, but its existence is doubtful.— Ed.] 



A northern blenny, Cebedichthys violaceus, hitherto recorded iom Washington 
Territory southward to Point Concepcion, was found in April south of San Quentin 
bay, Lower California. 
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CHABLES OLITEB TRACT. 



[We regret to record the death of a dear friend and former associate, whose 
labors in the field of science bid fair to win him well earned hoDor and distinction. 
His studies were m inly devoted to oalural history, especially ornithology — oa which 
subject he has contributed much in Ihe Ornithologist and Oologist, and in other jour- 
nala The following is from the Vermont Standard^ of May 6, and is by his valued 
friend, Hon. E. M. Goodwin.— Ed.] 

Died at his home in Taftsville, Veimont, April 22, 1886, of consumption, 
Charles 0. Tracy, aged nearly thirty years. He had been failing in health for some 
time — indeed had never recovered from the assiduous watching and careful nursing 
of his beloved wife. He endured his sickness with fortitude and very remarkable 
patience, never complaining, heroically struggling with disease when there was no 
hope of recovery. Mr. Tracy was a gentleman of culture, of genial and happy dis- 
position, and of exemplary moral character. He was well known find highly re- 
spected in the community where he resided, always intimate in good society. He 
was a true friend of temperance — true to principle, never forsaking the cause when 
others faltered, or grew weary in battling its enemies; many years a member of Good 
Templars in Taftsville and filled from time to time its offices of trust and responsi- 
bility and always with kindness and courtesy, where his loss will be deeply felt. 
The loss of him will also be felt by his neighbors and friends, but most especially by 
Ms family. To them he was inestimable; to us he was a dear friend and valued as- 
sociate. He expressed much confi lence in the mercy and loving kindness of God all 
through his sickness, conversing always cheerfully of his approaching death, and at 
all times entreated his friends not to mourn for hiuL His wish and faith are ex- 
pressed in these beautiful lines of Mrs. Browning: 

'And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round mv bier ye come to weep. 
Let one most loving of you all 
Sav * Not a tear must o er him fall — 
He giveth His beloved Sleep.* 



THE ETES OF SERPENTS. 



At the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelpliia, June 8, Dr. Benjamin 
Sharp reported that, while recently studying the eyes of serpents, he had observed 
that in the poisonous snakes the pupils were elliptical, while in the harmle >s specie) 
they were circular. The only exception to the rule, that he was aware of, was in 
the case of the Elapidae, a family of poisonous coluberine snakes in which the pupil 
is dronlar; but in these the poison fangs are fixed, and do not move as those of other 
reoomona forms. 



Fine crysUds of epsonite are reported from an excavation near |lincon, in Ven- 
tura county, in the March number of the Pacific Science Mont^Jy, 
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NEW LOWER CALIFORNIAK CACTUSES. 



The folowing unpablished forms have been known to the writer for several 
years, but their publication was indefinitely delayed by the death of the eminent 
authority on tbis tru^y difficult class of plants. Posseting the notes upon which 
Br. EngeLnaan decided to base the new specios and vari:;ty here presented, I ven- 
ture to now publish them under the names which he proposed. While a more care- 
ful study of them and comparison with other forms is desirable, yet it is thought 
better to give these notes in their present form than to delay further, owing to the 
distribution of specimens and living plants in various herbaria and gardens through- 
out the United States and Europe. 

Echinocaeins OrcuttU, Kngelmann, MS. Heads cylindrical, 10 to 18 inches 
in diameter and 2 to 3^ feet high, sometimes bulging in the middle, growing single 
or often cespito8e> more rarely proliferous at base, with 13 when young, to usually 
20 or 22 obtuse tubercalate ribs and a woolly, spineless, depressed top: Opines stout, 
reddish, straight or recurved, all annulated, usually 9 radiating and 4 stouter cen- 
tral oue^: flowers deep dull crimson with greenish or lighter colored margins to the 
petals, 2 iuchds long, otherwise as in £. viridescens: stigmata green, 16 to 20: fruit 
pulpy, crimson, scily, .with numerous small seeds. 

Palm valley, Lower California. H. C. and C. R. Orcutt, May 29, 1883. Some 
of the ccspitose plants were found with 18 large, well developed heads; young plants 
usually globose. Occasionally found with E. viridescens at San Diego. 

Cereas phoenlceiis var. paciflens, Engeliu. MS. Plant cespito^e, one to 
four feet in diameter, few to five hundred short stems (6 to 9 inches long and 2 to 24 
inches ia diameter) in each, forming dense oval cushions: stems with 10 to 12 obtuse 
ribs, shallow iutbrvals, and an equal number of internal ligneous fibers: radial spines 
1 to 12 and of an average length of i inch, the 4 central spines larger, J to 1 inch 
long, slender, white: flower an inch across, iocluding the Capsule 1^ inches long, the 
oblong spatulate sepals bright red with a broad purpUsh mid vein: ovary and fruit 
with 25 to 30 spiny areolae: fruit flcshy with numerous small seed: stamens slender, 
as long as sepals; antheri small, red; style | inch long, stigmata 6 to 8, greenish. 

Less than thirty plants of this beautiful form are known to exist in its original . 
locality — ^a ro^ky canyon near Todos Santos bayj Lower California, where it was 
found in flower January 25, 1883, by Dr. C. C. Parry, H. C. Orcutt and myself. 
No other locality has since been found for this consequently rare form, which is 
probably a gool species. , C. R. ORCUTT. 



The United States has but five botanic gardens out of the one hundred and 
ninety-seven in the world. 

The active volcano of Eolauea, in the Sandwich Islands, composed of the old 
Lake Halemaumau and the New Lake, sank from the bed of the crater on March 6, 
leaving a bottomless abyss about four miles in circamferencs. The volcanic emp- 
tion which has been so active in the post was utterly extinguished. — Sdent^ AmcT' 
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FOUqUIEBA GIGINTEA, NEW SPECIES. 

Trunk erect, 20 to 40, or even 60 feet in height, branching above the middle 
and sending up a few simple stems to nearly the height of the main stem; bark 
glaucous green, set from the bases of the main trunk and the branches to their sum- 
mi 8 with numerous small leafy twigs (an eighth of an inch in diamete and 4 to 20 
inches in length): leaves spatulate to ovate, } in'h to an inch long, the primary at- 
tenuate into a rigid petiole and the blade and inner portion of the petiole at length 
deciduous (as in F. splendens), leaving the dorsal part as a s'ont divaricate spine an 
inch long or less, the axils producing several sessile leaves: flowers produced at the 
summit of the stems on short pedicels in nearly simple lacemes six or more inches 
long: corolla unknown, said to be white (?): capsule as in F. splendens but rather 
shorter: seeds unknown. 

Abundant near the missions of Rosario and San Fernando (near the Slst degree 
K. lat.) in Lower California, and said to extend far to the south and into Mexico. 
Known to the Mexicans as the cereo. The large pith is said to be eaten with a relish 
by cattle, and the hollow trunks are excellent hives for the numerous swarms of 
wild bees in that district. As there are no other trees in that arid region, except a 
few large cactuses, this forms a prominent feature in the landscape and is well de- 
seabed as a huge inverted carrot. The stem consists of a large pith surrounded by 
ligneous fibres nearly a half inch thick, another pi by layer an inch thick, and then 
numerous small woody fibres next to the thin epidermis. 

C. R. ORCUTT. 

EDITORIAL. 



We are informed that the volcano Cerro de las Virgenes, in Lower California, 
referred to on p. 33 of the current volume of 77ie Scientist as extinct, is in an active 
state. 

We would thank the following authors for valuable publications received: Hon. 
E. M. Goodwin; Chas. E. Putnam; H. B. Baker, M. D.; Dr. Asa Gray; Geo. H. 
Perkins, Ph. D.; Verplanok Colvin; C. B. Bradley; Pro! Sereno Watson and others. 

Amateur journalism, we are pleased to record, made its first appearance in this 
county in the neat * Voice of the West,' May, 1886. May others follow. 

A fine portrait of Dr. Asa Gray appears in the June 'Century,' with an inter- 
esting account of Harvard's botanic garden and its botanists, by Ernest IngeisolL 

It is intended to publish this journal with greater regularity in the future, and 
to make it of greater value to all its patrons. To do so, however, it is necessary to 
have a much more liberal support and more assistance from those who are inter- 
ested in the work. While it may be devoted largely to horticultural or kindred 
subjects, yet no pains will be spared in sustaining its character of a popular scien- 
tific monthly. If the reader has not already subscribed, we would extend our in- 
vitation for him to do so at once. We would thank the many new subsoribers who 
have sent in during our absence in Lower California. 



kt 
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BOADBUNNEBS COBBALLING BATTLESNAKES. 



Considerable doubt has existed as to whether this curious bird was aa enemy to 
the rattlesnake or not. The following account of the roadmnner's method of de- 
stroying a rattlesnake was ^ven by one of the eye-witnesses to the novel affair, 
which would seem to remove all, further doubt: 

The bird first attracted the snake's attention, causing it to coil and take a de- 
fensive attitude, when it quickly and skillfully surrounded th3 dangerous coil with 
a formidable hedge of the jo nts of the common cholla cactus. When all was ready 
it tempted the snake to make the fatal strike, for in striking the snake hit against 
the hedge of cactus and in its writhing became completely covered in a few mo- 
ments with the tenacious joints. In this condition it of course was an easy prey to 
the wary roadrunner. TKe bird, after pecking out the snake's brain, was seen to 
carefully strip the body of its horrible spiny winding sheet, and is supposed to have 
eaten it later. 

A DOUBLE OBANGE. 



My attention has been lately called to an interesting variety of orange which 
has been for sale in this market [Cincinnati, 0.,] said to have come from California. 
The fruit is about the size of a medium orange, with a slight swelling at the upper 
end. Dissection reveals a small orange almost completely enclosed in the skin of 
the largd one. The cord runs from the stem to about the center of the fruit, and is 
of about normal size. Then it expands, and for half of the remaining distance is 
more than twice its previous size. At this point is situated the small orange. This 
is composed of from seven to eight segments arranged as in the main orange. No 
seeds ar^ found in the fruit, and it is sweet and juicy. This duplication of fruits 
was observed not in one orange alone, but in a whol^ box, and perhaps exists in 
more. At the upper or flower end of the fruit the skiu does not wholly inclose the 
pulp, but exposes the segments of the smaller orange. — Jos. F. James, in Bot, Cfaaette, 
Apr. 1, 1886. 



There are some trees eminently fit to put next the sea to shelter others of 
^creater valae. In looking for the trees and shrubs fittest to plant along the shore, 
we find that several of the native Australian species are excellent. Fabricia loevi- 
gata forms a dense, evergreen hedge, and withstands the severest gales. The Mel- 
bourne Leader co jsiders it the best tree for littoral planting. The Banksia littoralis 
and B. serrata come next in value for wind-break purposes. The Fabricia, however, 
is so earily transplanted and grows so fast that it should be tested in all the seaside 
towns and landings of California. Pine trees also often do well along the sea 
coast 

Dr. Edward Tnckerman, professor of botany in Amherst college, died March 15. 
He was bom in Boston December 7, 1817. His special study was lichens, upon 
which he was an eminent authority. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 



The 'Asa Gray Botanical Clab' was organized in Utica, N. Y., on Mch. 5. 

Petrolenm has been rediscovered in Egypt in large qtxantities. — Unkm, May 19. 

A shark recently received at the Smithsonian had two sword fish swords in his 
head. 

' Tidings from Nature' has been sold to the publisher of the 'Hoosier Nat- 
uralist.' 

A queen bee is the only live thing allowed by the U. S. postal authorities in 
the mails. Homed toads are frequently smuggled through, however. 

The air of diffeient places seems to vary little in its proportion of oxygen and 
nitrogen, air lately brought from Gape Horn being about like that ol France. 

Wm. Ireland, jr., has been commissioned by Gov. Stoneman as state mineral- 
ogist for four years, vice Henry G. Hanks, whose resignation took effect on 
May 31st. 

The captain of an Australian schooner, Mr. T. H. Griffiths, reports the setting 
fire of his vessel by a meteorite on D^c. 12th, while in latitude 23 degrees 53 minutes 
north and longitude 143 degrees 2 J minutes west. No shock was felt, but two or 
more hot metallic pieces as large as a man's hand w^re picked up. 

The botanic gardens of the worlJ, most of them scientific in character, are re- 
ported to number 197, of which Germany has 34, Italy 23, France 20, Great Britain 
and Ireland 12, West Indies 6, and the United States 5. More than half are sup- 
ported by government, and only five per cent by private enterprise. 

The ornamental Pisonia grandis of Australia has seeds like an elongated barley 
com, whici are covered with a very sticky gum. This adheres to the legs and 
feathers of winged creatures coming in contact with it, and makes the plant a nat- 
ural bird-catcher, no less than a hundred birds having been kuown to ba captured 
by one tree in Victoria. 

The precipitation method of treating sewage is to be adoptei in London on a 
large seale. The sewage is left ia tanks and the separation ( f the solid portion is 
hastened by the addition of lime and protosulphate of iron. The liquid becomes as 
clear as fresh water, and may be drained into the Thames; while the solid matter is 
to be pressed into blocks for transportation to the sea. The process has been tried 
experimentally for some months, but is now to be applied to 9,000,000 gallons of 
sewage daily. 

A writer in China claims to have discovered a record of the existence of a speak- 
ing phonograph in that country as far back as the seventeenth century. The in- 
strument is mentioned as the ' thousand-li speaker,' and the descrij^tion is as foflows: 
* It was a bamboo tube covered with a disk of glass and opened by a key. After 
speaking into it several thousand words, it was closed and carried to a distance not 
exceeding a thousand li. On opening it and applying the ear, a voice was still dis- 
tinctly heard. If carried a greater distance the voice became in iistinct'. Dr. Mac- 
gowan suggests that indistinctness might result from injury sustained by the appar- 
atus in a long trip over the rough roads. 
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SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF CALIFORNIA. 



I.—DlBECTOBY. 

Galifomia Academy of Sciences, San FranciBco: George Davidson, A. M., Ph. 
D., Pres.; S. B. Christy, Ph. D., Cor. Sec. 

California State Geological Society, San Francisco: Henry G. Hanks, Pres.; S. 
S. Heydenfeldt, jr., Sec. 

San Diego Society of Natural History: George W. Barnes, M. D., Pres.; Miss 
Bosa Smith, Cor. Sec. 

San Frincisco Microscopical Society < P. O. box 1327): C. M. Einne, Pres.; 
Charles W. Banks, Cor. Sec. 

Santa Barbara Society of Natural History: H. C. Ford, Pres.; Mrs. R. F. Bing- 
ham, Cor. Sec 

Humboldt Society of Natural History, Areata, Humboldt county: Carl C. Mar- 
shall, Sec 

Ventura Society of Natural History, San Buenaventura: Stephen Bowers, Pres. ; 
J. S. Collins, Sec. 

II. -— Pbookedinqs. 
tea Fnuielsco Microscopical Society. 

Mar. 24, 1886. Resplendent rosette-shaped crystals of brucine, an alkaloid ex- 
tracted from the bark of Strychnos nux- vomica, were shown under polarized light. 
E. H. Grifl&th, of Fair^^ort, N. Y., was present as a visitor, and presented the so- 
ciety a handaooie * Griffith self -centering turn -table.' 

A slide of the fossil deposit at Barbadoes was shown by Mr. Norris. It was 
noteworthy by reason of the large number of diatoms found, together with the poly- 
cystina of which the Barbadoes deposits usually consist. Of the former, the discoid 
forms predominated. 

A most interesting demonstration of the capabilities of the Oxy-Hydrogen 
microscope was given by Edward W. Runyon, of the California College of Phar- 
macy, for which the society gave a unanimous vote of thanks. 

April 14. Communications — Dr. Henry Ferrer, on ' Germs of typhoid fever,' 
accompanied by exhibitions of bacilli; Mr. Wiokson, on a case of trichinosis, which 
proved fatal to a young German at livermore, with an exhibition of specimens of 
Trichina spiralis; H. G. Hanks, on ' The so-called ' Inyo marble ' and California 
building stones in general.' 

May 26. Dr. Stallard exhibited slides illustrative of arteritis, or imflammation 
of the arterial blood vessel-}. A letter was received from J. C. Rinnbock, of Vienna, 
enclosiiig specimens. Prof. Hanks offered a resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted, as follows: 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Microscopical Society appoint a comm*ttee of 
three, and extend an invitation to all scientific societies in the state to appoint sim- 
ilar committees to meet in conference and consider the propriety of extending an 
invitation to the American Association for the- Advancement of Science to hold their 
uvnual meeting of 1887 in the city of San Francisco. 
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Ventvn godety of Hatand HUtoir* 

February 1, 1886. Gen. Vandever, on * Evolution.' 
March 1. Mrs. R. W. Summers, on * Alpine botany." 

IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 



It is perhaps not generally known that wool can be diaeolved until nothing is 
left visible. 

John Ritchie, jr., has the following in Science Observer: * This melting of wool 
is indeed an instructive experiment, and is of sufficient character to be shown even 
upon the platform.' And the author then and there with an alkaline solution &nl 
hot water, into which he dropped the wool for three minutes, explained: * The wool 
disappears in the liquid, just as sugar does in your cotfee.' A soap of wool alone is 
left, the fiber has disappeared. 

Mr. Ritchie then cautioned housekeepers to be careful in the use of soap pow- 
ders, as an indiscriminate use may dissolve out the wool from their clothing. 



HISTORY OF TELEGRAPHY. 



The 17th of last April was the centenary of Baron F. J. Schilling, the inventor 
of the electro-magnetic telegraph, bom in Revel, Russia 1786. 

His fir^t experiments with copper wire as an electrical conductor were begun in 
1810. In 1812 he successfully exploded a mine across the Neva by means of an e!eo- 
tric current. The same experiment was publicly repeated in 1814, on the Seine, at 
the trium^ihal entrance of the Russian Czar, Alexander the First, into Paris. 

In 1815 Baron Schilling be:an to investigate the action of electrical currents oa 
a magnetic needle, and in 18:i!0, after numerous experiments, he constructed the first 
electro-magnetic telegraph. 

The' Czar Nicholas, inspecting the invention at the house of Baron Schilling, had 
written on a piece of paper, * Je suis charme d*avoir fait ma visite a M. Schilling' 
and the words were afterwards transmitted by telegraph without any mistake. 

In 1837 Baron Schilliog received an imperial order to connect St. Petersburg 
and Cronstidt by a telegraph line; unfortunately the inventor's untimely deatJi— 
26th of June (7th of July) of the same year — prevented the realization of this plan. 

Baron Schilling's contemporaries, as it so frequently happens, were entirely un> 
able to appreciate his great invention; so, when explaining it before a scientific com- 
mittee, he proposed to hang the wires on poles, hia plan was received with laughter 
and deaision. * Your invention is pure nonsense, and your airy wires are truly 
ridiculous.' Such was the answer from the scientific body. — SdenUfie Americcm, 

The brain of a lioness has been dissected at Berne, and found to be in many re- 
spects intermediate between the dog's and the cat's brain. 



San Diego is enlightened evenings by the electric lamps now. 
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A BOTAHIGAL TBIP. 



On the 30th of last March I and a oompamon left the city of San Diego with a 
two-horae team, a snug camping ontfit and what provisions we expected to need 
duing the next two or three months. Along the Tijnana, after crossing the U. S. 
bonndary into Lower California, we passed through extensive fields of alternate 
patchei of hlae, white, pink or yellow flowers, which are a peculi ir feature in Cali- 
fomian landscapes in spring-time. Tall yuccas reared their stately heads of wax- 
like flowers among the bushes or on the open hillsides, lending a tropical beauty to 
the scene. 

On April fooPs day we left the old Wildcat station, passing through large fields 
of malva as high as our horses' backs and cross over the rollling hills to Carisito, 
where we again pitch our tent in i ight of the sombre black hills of the border which 
rose above ns to the right. A little rain during the night made the beautiful 
meadows of green and gold glisten in the morning as we passed on to Valle de los 
Palmas — the Valley of Palms. On the adobe hills I again collected Heterodraba, an 
inconspionous cruciferous plant that was first discovered in the same place in 1882. 
Spending but a short time in the valle/, we entered the long and narrow can- 
yon leading out, following as best we could the single wagon tracks that led before, 
from which to deviate meant an impassable road. The road was largely under 
water and composed more or less of treacherous quicksands so that the greatest care 
was necessary to avoid a serious accident. Reaching solid ground at last we pitched 
our tent on a level plat covered with abundant feed for the wearied horses, and gave 
them several days for recruiting. Scntellarijir tuberosa, a little labiate with blue 
and white flowers, was our only discovery here worthy of mention. 

Monday, the fifth, we leave our camp and Vallecito behind, camping near the 
fine Guadaloupe ranch of Messrs. Flower, for whom we kindly disp'^se of our can- 
teen twice full of milk— equivalent to four good sized pans full — before we bid them 
adien. As my cousin and I are both from the old Green Mountain State, we are 
able to hanile 'Lake Superior * (leche pura) without any inconvenience. 

The river we found was impassable at the old f jrd, so crossing a field of mud 
further up the valley, we find a place where teams have settled the quicksands into 
a hard bottom, making it safe to cross. Singing 'Glory, glory, hallelujah,' with a 
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few variationi snitable to the ocoasion, we enter oar camp for the eighth night, 
beantifally ntoated in a grove of live oaks and by a dear mnning stream, in setMa 
to escape driving in the rain, which cootinaes thronghout the night and the foUow* 
ing forenoon. In the afternoon of the 7th we proceed to Sanial, where another toc- 
oesafnl raid on ' Lake Superior* and hem' nests is made. 

Speliding April 8tb in exploring the cypress canyon near by, revisiting the lo- 
cality of a new coshion cactus diBcovered in 1883, we make a few in' erecting * finds,' 
and then to camp, where a pleasant evening is passed ' swapping lies ' with some of 
tljie old settlers. Among some of the interesting ' facts ' of a scientific character was 
an account of a ' trout weighing a pound and eleven inches,' a graphic sketch of the 
whales chasing men ashore up into tree 4 and then kicking at them with heir tails in 
the vicinity of Magdalena bay, a complain: of how difficult it was to raiae potatoai 
in the region on account of the ababones* coming ashore in the night and digging 
and eating them, with the statement that abalones preferred potatoes to wheat, sod 
various uisquisitions on the flea, mosquito, bed-bug, bear and other nozioui insects. 
The company would have entertained any scientific audience with their original ob- 
I ervations of nature. 

The 9th of April we pass through Enceoada, and along the shores of All Saints 
bay, by magnificent fields of the golden California poppy, phacelias, layia elegsos, 
ortbocarpu , baerias, larkspurs, platystemon and other deticate annual* 
and perennials which lent an added charm to the beautiful view of land and 
sea that w. s spread out before us on every hand. An I thus for mile after mile we 
alternately contemplate the rich garden of flowers and the beautiful scenery. 

On tie m rrning of the 10th a deer looks in upon us iu the early twilight, and ai 
silently vanishes from our sight. Find a f aw flowers of the pungent ^ice-bush, 
ptelea aptera. A noted botamst tasted of the ptelea in 1860, and upon seeing the 
shrub again (iu 1883) remarked that he could ' taste it yet ' — but he did not aeem to 
choose to do so! Breakfasting on pinoche (hard cakes of sugar made by Mezioans, 
resembling maple sugar somewhat) and pickles, we bid good-by to another cuoif 
and travel up the La Grulla canyon till we reach a fine camping ground by dwsH 
live oak trees (the last we are to see till we return) and clear running wat^. Se- 
lecting a place where our heads will lie down hill and the water can ran into the 
tent, we make camp. Without an elaborate breakfast and no dinner, our sapper of 
griddle cakes and melted pinoche was quite welcome. Saxifraga refleza and Habe- 
naria looperi were found near by camp, and were the most important disooveries 
made betwe n the showers, which continued during Sunday and Monday. 

However, the 12 ch we break camp, pass Santo Tomas, and ooUect a new Isoetev 
with Pilularia Americana in a little temporary lagoon which we find among the 
hills bey on 1. Also re-collect the tetracoccus in full flower. 

The 13th, fix the roads some, collect numerous gold ferns and notholaeaaa and 
then ride in the rain to Qua laloupe raoche number two, where we were hospitably 
treated by the Senora Moreno and her son and daughters, and succeed in drying 

*Tht abalone It a larye moUnsk nearly m incapable of moUoa as the ojiMr, wa woaM atace lor 
the benefit of those unaoquatnted with it 
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anitelvm off before partaking of an excellent dinner of com bread, sucootaah, beef 
and ooffSee. A sewing machine, table, rocking-chair, a good atove and other con- 
▼eniencies testified to their enterprise, which became more apparent when we 
reached the next ranch, where we found the owner snrronnded by a pack of Indians 
— alldrankl 

The 14th find an opportunity to send a letter home. The roads were found to 
connst either of a wash where the brush had been cleaned away by the rains, or of 
a couple of rabbit tracks running parallel to each other; when one track diverges 
from the other, then there are two roads, each leading differently, as we found to 
our sorrow. Many of the houses are made of mustard stalks tightly bound to a 
framewo. k of poles often forming only a circular corral, sometimes only two feet 
hi^ and without a roof, but the more pretentious residences of the natives were 
square and provided with a roof. The discoveries of the day consisted of a new 
spedes of cereus and Ghorizanthe Femandina, which kept us company on the rest 
of the trip south, with a beautiful new dalea (D. Seemanni, Watson, n. s. p.) which 
was just coming into flower on the hillsides near S iU Rafael ranch. 

April 15ih we see acres of Parry's wild rose, which was also found as for south 
as the trip extended. Everywhere agave Shawii is to te seen, and under the dead 
trunks of several I was delighted to find a few specimens of the island binneya no 
tiibilis, an interesting locality for this snail. 

Just before reaching the San Telmo canyon I saw the last of Arctostaphylos 
bicc^or, adenoetoma fasciculatum and other northern shrubs. At San Telmo we met 
Mr. Hyde, an American who has lived in this region for the last twenty years, and 
learn that the San Bamon creek that is before us is impassable, owing to the melt- 
iag of the snow on the great San Pedro Martia mountain having filled it to the 
banks. Consequently we go down the canyon till about nine miles from the sea and 
prepare to camp for a few days till the swollen river becomes again passable. 

Our camp was near the mouth of the Ijurge canyon, with steep banks on either 
hand, and a large creek of clear water flowing through and numerous deep pools of 
an inviting aspect to b ithers. 

A new phacelia (P. hirtuosa, Gray) was the first stranger to attract my atten- 
tion here, as I wandered amo ig the agaves and cactuses, and among the rocks where 
cotton ferns, Notholaena California and others grew in great luxuriance. Nearly all 
the familiar plants which I find in the canyons near San Diego, such as collinsia bi- 
color, Parry's phacelia, mimalus brevipes, krynitzkias, chaenactis, galiums, poly, 
carpon depreasum, porophyllon gracile and numberless others weie found in abun- 
dance and of a luxurious growth during the few days spent in this camp. 

In roaming about it was not long before the beautiful red a&d white bladders of 
an interesting plants which formB the type of the ne^ genus Harforvlia described re- 
cently by Dr. Fany, attract erl my attention among the imall bushes on the hillsiries 
vhere the B'ender stems climbeil up to Bunligbt, and as I became better acquaint cjd 
with what was not a fcDtal at ranger, f ince I had been previously introiluced to a frag- 
ment by Br. Parry and earnestly exhorted to seek a ftirth^r acq tiain lancet I found 
the aterile, buehy little plants growing c^penly by tbemBetves among the rocks, not 
seeking the support which the slenders, twining female plants required. 
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Another interesting disoovery wa« here inade, Saocolaria veatchii, or as it is 
more properly called, Galyesia janceam, idiioh I recognised at onoe from the col- 
ored plate published in BoUetin No. 3 of the Calif. Acad. ScL 

The 19th of April we leave this interesting locality and drive along near the 
ocean beach on a broad mesa, which, from the presence of agaves, Emory's oereos, 
and sphaeralcea, resembled the mesa south of the monument between the U. S. and 
Mexico. Franseria oheoopodifolia, Rosa minutifolia and Harfordia were all promi- 
nent along the beach and southward in places. A white form of gilia dianthoides 
was also abundant, and rattlesnakes became rather too much so to suit Frankenia 
Palmeri, layia elegans, abronia umbellata and numerous oth3r species common at 
San Diego were found abundant here and also further south, beautifying the other- 
wise long and dreary drive of thirty miles to the San Ramon creek, where we pitched 
our tent for our 2l8t night. 

Here I discover a couple kinds of minute shells, pupas, and a few helices. The 
next day we cross the creek, which had so far receded as to be scarcely over oor 
horses feet, making the offered help from Mr. Hyde unnecessary. A band of cattle 
had been previously drivea across, which had settled the sands sufficiently to make 
it safe crossing. In company with Mr. Hyde, we start for his San Quentin ranch, 
Santa Maria, and drive over ten leaguea of the beet road we had seen south 
of the line of equal extent. Trees and shrubbery of all kinds seemed to have disap- 
peared. Only a single cluster of baccl aris and another of rhus laurina were seen 
south of the creek along the whole road. The tall stenuB of Cereus Schottii shot up 
in a few spots, choUas were common — and little black flie) also. The big mountain 
east was white with snow. Meet a wagon — the first for many days. Find Echino- 
cactus Emoryi abundant, with its beautiful red or purple flowers in great profusion. 
Find a few plants of pholisma arenarium, an abundance of pogogyne serpylloides, 
mimulus inconspicuous, and a few San Diego plants around a large lagoon of fresh 
water near the hills, where I shoot another rattlesnake. Mosquitoes plenty. 

April 22d, we start with a blanket, a small quantity of provisions and our 
horses — bareback — ^to explore a neighboring canyon, leaving our wagon at Sta. 
Maria. Discover the giant columnar cactus, or cardcn^ as it is known to the Mexi* 
cans, which proves to be the Cereus Pringlei, lately described from Sonora. Yucca 
Whipplei was also in magnificent flower. Several species of Astragalus were found 
on the plains — a genus of which the entird region seems prolific in specieB, Near 
the mouth of the canyon I found the blue palm, a tall tree laden with fast-ripening 
fruit, and numerous younger palms, but all Erythea armata, though it is said that 
another species of palm is found in this canyon. 

This canyon proved a rich locality, and though it was too late and dry to find 
any of the delicate annuals that would be characteristic of the country, yet it 
yielded a variety of nice perennials. A simple list of some of the species collected 
or observed will be of interest to botanists: 

Viguiera Parishii, Gymnogramme triagularis, 

Mentzelia multiflora, Rhus laurina, 

Eucnide cordata, Hyptis Emoryi, 

Phaseolus filiformis, Nemophila racemosai 
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S«laiiam Hindsiaaiam, Ellisia Tomyi, var. Orcuttii, 

Coldenia Palmezi, Delphinium oardioale,. 

Enoelia farinosa, Lycium sp., 

Achyronyohia Cooperi, Abutilon Lemmonii, 

Pentstemon Palm«ri, Abutilon Newburjd (?), 

Lyrocaipa Palmeri, Agave ShawiL 

Return to Santa Maria on the 23d, and stay over the 24th and 25th to recruit 
up. On the 25th we wake up only to find the coyotes have cut the picket ropes and 
let «ur horses loose, but fortunate y they are found for us late in the afternoon of 
the next day. 

The 27th of April we leave Santa Maria early, driving on the ocean beach to a 
place called Socorro, some twelve miles distant, where a small fresh-water lagoon 
empties into the sea. Thousands of Indians are said to have resided at this place in 
former years, but nov a vestige remains at the present day. At Socorro we found 
a few lichens, shells, a young palm tree, and various nice plants of which I will 
mention Dalea Seemannii, Nemacaulis nuttallii and a variety, .^sculus Parryi, 
Euphorbia micromera, drymaria viscosa, n. sp., Astragalus Horoii, A. Menziesii, a 
new cotyledon, a hosackia, Biscutella Califomica, Oenothera crassifolia, etc. 

The 29tn leave Soooiro, follow the mesa along the ocean beach for nearly twenty 
milee, and up a long valley without water or trees until we reach a high table land 
covered with numerous agaves, or maguey plants, as they are caLed. This eutire 
mesa we found strewn with the dead shells of helix levis and steamsiana, and occa- 
sionaUy a living shell under th3 agaves. A curious lichen, Eriogonum scalare (just 
coming into flower), Oenothera cardiophylla and Astragalus Nutta lianus were 
among the plants of interest which made an appearance during the day'd drive. 
Descending from this mesa we reached the valley where the old mission of Rosario 
lies in rains, surrounded by quite a settlement of perhaps a dozen houses. As it 
was getting late we were obliged to stop at last near the old mission ruins, without 
getting good feed for the hoises; but the next morning we changed camping grounds 
for a better location where abundant alfiUeria was found, though too scattered to bo 
called good feed. 

The bells at the old mission were dated 1738 and 1800 respectively. A little 
building that formed a part of the former mission contained the Catholic images, 
banners, pictures, beads, and various other regalia for feast days and other occa- 



May day found me climbing the hills around, gathering the frait of the mamill- 
aria cactos, which has a pleasant flavor like tha^ of the wild wood strawberries 
such as I used to hunt in old Vermont, turning over agave stumps in the vain hope 
of finding more shells, and picking a supply of such flowers as came in my way. 
Fonquiera splendens was found with its beautiful crimson flowers, a curious Nem- 
acladus was discovered in a seemingly precarious situation where it was scarcely 
obtainable, owing to the steepness of the bank where it grew, and chorizanthe Am- 
briata, chorizanthe procumbens, chorizanthe Lastarriaea, calandrinia maritima, 
various krynitzkias and a i erityle were found. 

The day was rendered memorable to my companion by his learning how to milk 
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—a Mexican cowl Briefly, it required the eervices of a man, a woman and a boy, » 
rope, a cow, a calf and a oorraL The process was repeated twice and the lesvlt 
from the two cows presented to ns in compensation for a Mexican bit. A fresh inp^ 
ply in the morning consimed the day— or rather we consumed the day consomtng 
fhe/eeAe pura. 

Willows, elders, and other northern shrubbery grew along the watercourse is 
tSie valley — said to be the last to be found in the peninsula in going soath. On the 
dryer lands in the valley we found various kinds of a^'acias, one of them, Actca 
Famesiana, emitting a very strong latid odor upon being cut, so strmig at first as to 
be almost unbearable. 

Engaging a boy with a pony, for a guide, at 50 cents a day, we proceeded 
toward San Fernando mission on the 3d of May, leaving Kosario vaHey behind. Hie 
country began to show unmistakable desert characteristics. Trees and sfambbeix 
are not, water has leaked out, and only rattlesnakes and cactus seem to remsin. 
Four or five unfamiliar species of chollas (opuntias) were found. Echinocactus Em* 
or^ was measured and found to be eight feet from the base to the summit of the 
stem. Giant columnar cactuses, Cereus Prmgfei, stood out prominently on every 
side, some as much as thirty feet in height, and other cactuses like the oordwood 
cactus, the cochal, Sehott's cereus, etc, were in abundance. The wild date or 
* datiles ' a giant yucca some thirty feet in height and two feet or more in diameter 
near the base of the trunks, here makes itj most northern appearance in the penin* 
aula. Notwithstanding the dry state of everything, some few nice things were 
found along the bottom of the dry arroyo; most of Interest of all was a new spedet 
Chitonia simplicifolia, Watson, a small shrub that grew along the sides of the wadi. 
Hyptis Emor3ri, a new Euphorbia, various composite plants, verbena ciliata, eta, 
were the most prominent discoveries. 

This day's journey brought us practically to the head of navigation with a teaiB. 
Wagons have been a day's journey beyond, but not very recently, and the road wai 
said to be impassable at the time. Scarcity of water and total lack of feed for tlie 
horses tur 'cd us northward at the dawn of another day, and reluctantly I bid good* 
by to the cereo (Fouquiera gigantea) whose acquaintance I hal but just made. 
This carious tree, which we found on this list day's drive southward in the greatest 
abundance ( lescribed in the West Aiobrican Soibhtist, ii, 48), was one of the 
most characteristic and interesting discoveries made on the whole trip. It forms the 
fifth well-marked species of an anomalous Mexican genus. 

The last object to be remembered in this interesting re^on was a tall Eduno- 
cactus or turk's head cactus, standing beneath a large cereo, the entire side covered 
with the climl ing stems of Harford ia and ornamented freely with the bright and 
delicately tinted bladder-like fruit, a vision of beauty in the desert not soon to be 
forgotten. ^ C. R. ORCUTT. 

The attention of medical men in France has been directed to a new sleep-pro- 
ducing drug called hypnone, a distilled mixture of acetate of lime with benzoate of 
lime. It ia claimed that the new drug produces none of the unpleasant after symp- 
toms of opium. 
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HOTES^ AND NEWS. 



Bev. E. I* Oreane it botanmog on the Santa Barbara Islandi. 

The June nomber of this joomal waa iasnod rather late,— on Jnly Itt. 

The fill of a meteor on ice was lately witnessed on the cosst of Norway, a hole 
a foot and a half in diameter being made through eight inches of ioe. 

A gradual increase in the average size of the skull among the natives is be- 
lieved by a Bombay physician to be taking place a^ an effect of civilisation in 
India. 

A French botanist. M. BujrsmaB, has enumerated 378 species of plants growing 
in Greenlandt and he finds that they resemble those of Lapland more than those of 
the American oontinent. 

The schools of Austria have been forbidden using paper ruled in square or diag- 
onal lines, as such paper has been found to injure the eyesight of pupils. In future 
paper only plain or ruled straight across is to be used. 

A novel gas-light, devise! by Dr. Auer, has been in operation in a chemical 
laboratory in Vienna. A cotton wick, saturated with an incombustible metal solu- 
tion, is introduced into the flame of an ordinary Bunsen lamp, the result being a 
light similar to the iooandeecent electric light. 

Attention has been called to the fact that the streans in certain cultivated por- 
tions of northern Texas now run during the part of the of the year when they were 
formerly dry. This is not attributed to any chinge in the rainfall, but to a more 
even absorption of water over the cultivated aieas. 

In Japan, according to a government report, 553 earthquakes occurred during 
the nine and a half years preceding Deoember, 1884. The record is evidently in- 
oon^leta, however, as Prof. Heine has been able to tnioe an average of an earth- 
quake a day in Nagasaki, in the extreme south of Japan. 

Dr. C. C. Parry characterises a new genus of Eriogonae, in Proa Davenport 
Aoad. Nat. Sci, V. 26-88. The type is the Lower Oalifomia Pterostegia macrop- 
tera, of Bentham, and the genus is given ^e name of Harf ordia in honor of Mr. W. 
O. W. Harford, the efficient curator of the OaUfornia Aoad. ScL 

An ingenious astronomical theory is that of Mr. Monck, of Dublin, who sug- 
gests that as shootiog stars are known to be dark bodies rendered luminous for a 
short time by rushing through our atmosphere, new stars are dark or faintly lumi- 
nous bodies which acquire a short-lived brilliancy by rushing through some of the 
gaseous masse — ^visible, perhaps, as nebul»— which exist in space. 

A member of the London Microscopical Society has described a case illustrating 
the value of the microscepe as a detective agent Fraudulent additions were made 
to a bond, and the ink being darker than the original the forger traced over the 
whole wiitiog to give it a uniform shade. Under the microscope the difference be- 
tween the original and the added portion was clearly discovered, and the forgery 
established. 
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CAUFaBNIA MAMOHDS. 



For a period of more fhmn thirty yeaca the placer minen of CaHfomia have oo- 
casionally picked np small diamonds. The hydraulic washings at Cherokee, Butte 
couaty, have been the moat prolific. The diamonds are iiscia fy found by the min' 
era when cleaning up their sluices or while washing off the bedrock, though in soinft 
few instances they have been picked up oo the surface. As a general thing the 
gravel in which they occur ii mixed with lava, ashes, or other vokanio matter; tir* 
con, platinum, iridium, magnetita, etc., being assocnted wi h the diamonds. Whilo 
many of these stones have been of gooi color, brilliant and perfect none weighing 
over 3} carats have been found in thi sate. In size they have rangei usually from 
about h ilf a carat down to stones of microscopic dimensions, the latter being na]Ile^ 
ous in a few localities. So far as known $500 is the highest pnoe for which any Gal* 
ifomia diamond in the rough has been sold, though large numbers have found pur- 
chasers at prices ranging from $10 to f50, and not a few at as much a) $100. The 
stones have been of all colors, white, yellow, straw, and rose, an 1 many of good wa- 
ter. A few small diamonds have been found also in the placer diggings of Idaho, 
being of about the same quality and occurring under the same conditions as in Cali' 
fomia. In neither region have diamonds been maie the object of special search, 
those found having been picked up by miners while washing grivel for gold. Frag- 
ments of diamonds have been noticed in the tailings from the quartz mills, being the 
remains of stones which have been broken under the stamps. [ — C.*G. Yale, in "Pie* 

cious Stones." 

■< • 

CORUNDUM. 



This mineral has long been used in the arts as a preferable substitute for emery. 
Its scarcity, and the expense of mining, hai prevented its extensive use for the or- 
dinary purpoies to which emery is adapted by reason of its abundance. Corundum 
is crude sapphire, and in hardness ranks highest of all miiierals excepting the dia- 
mond. Its use for grinding wheels U in great demini, the superior quality of these 
over emery whee's having been demonstra' ed for nearly every purpose. It re- 
quires an extreme degrea of heat to fuse the mineral, and grinding wheels made of 
it are said to be subjected to fully 3,000 degrees, in the process of solidifioitioo. 
This imparts a capacity of resistance to centrifugal force not attained in any procen 
of making up emt^ry wheels, beside adding materially to the hardness of cutting 
quality of the wheel. 

In some of the English collieries experiments have been made with 'water ca^ 
tridges,' in which the gunpowder of the charge is completely surrounded by water. 
It is stated that no flame followed the explosions, even when heavy blasts were 
made. The water cartridge and ordinary gunpowder cartridges were fired in bags 
of coal-dust, the dust being iguited by the latter, while the former simply dispersed 
it in a dark cloud mixed with steam. The new cartridges are expected to render 
great service in mines where fire-damp is present. 
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[ OoRwpoDcleiiod. ] 

ON LOWER CALIFORNIA LAND SHELLS. 



June 26th, 1886. 
My Dsab Mb. Obcxttt : 

Thaoks again for shells sent with yours of 16th. The Binneya is, indeed, the 
notabilis. Tho genus has been described from Mexico as Xanthonyz, and, before 
seeing your shells, I thought you might have stumbled on a Mexican species. Your 
discoreiy of this genus in Lower Calif omia is a very happy one, throwing light 
upon the presence of Binneya od Santa Barbara Island. Hitherto the nearest point 
of finding thd geons was the Mexican island of Guadalupe. I supposed it was 
brought thence to Sta. Barbara by birds. Now we may suppose the same agency 
has been at WOTk, but from the more neighboring Lower California. At all events^ 
it appears that the Cali omia islands have been peopled from the Mexican fauna. 

The larger Pupa is chordata, Pfr. — a species before known only from Mazatlan, 
as far as my knowledge goes. I have drawn your specimens by camera lucida, in 
case you want a figure. They are less attenuated at the apex, and have more 
whorls than the individual figured in Land and Fresh Water Shells of N. A., 
L On St cond thought, I send you my camera sketches. Keep them. 

The ofther Lower California Pupa I have not yet identified. It requires to do 
so a great deal of eyesight, which I prefer keeping for our own molluscs. Then, 
again, I have not kept au courani of late years with Mexican species. I advise your 
sending the shell to H. Crosse, 25 rue TroDche% at Paris. 

The San Diego Pupa does not seem to me arizonensis, and I cannot spare eyes 
to determinate it. In my books are enlarged views of the described species of Pupa, 
by means of which and a pocket lens you can readily make this out. I detest Pupa 
and Succinea above all things coDchologicaL I give you a camera lucida drawing of 
the outline of your shell — ^the aperture was still unfinished when the tube of my 
microscope slid down on the shell and smashed it, much to my delight. 

Helix levis, Pfr., sent by you, is surely that species, though it may be a variety 
of areolata. I have drawing of jaw, tongue and gentalia at your disposal, if you 
want them. The jaw is like that of Arion'a. There are five distant, robust ribs, 
denticulating either margin: jaw arched, little attenuated, blunt. Lingual mem- 
brane with 38-1-38 teeth, as in Steamsiana, etc. 

Oenital system quite like what I have figured (Terr. MolL, V) for Tryoni in 
general arrangement. The accessory organ, probably dart sac, in levis is longer, 
and only the thread-like organ attached to its base was detected by me, not the 
sponge-like process (1 in my figure of Tryoni), but I may have overlooked that. 

Now for H. Steamsiana. The species was originally found by Gabb under 
stumps of maguey from Santo Tomas to Rosario. It corresponded with your 1321, 
which has the same genitalia as I have described for Steamsiana, but this is nega- 
tive evidence. I think all the shells you send are forms of the same species, which 
1 have always found variable in Lower California — but I am not infallible, and 
what to me seems varietal difference, to you may appear specific distinction, and 
you may be as near right as I. Still, I think most couchologists would agree with 
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me. Of oonne, I reoognize a different look in 1821 from the others. Tours very 
truly, W. G. BINNEY. 

[We give the following brief notes as a supplement to the above interesting let- 
ter from Mr. Binney, the well kpiown authority on American land sheUs: 

Glyptostoma newberryanum was found alive under dead plants of a species o! 
Cotyledon in a canyon near Todos Santos bay, Lower California, but was not found 
further south. 

Maorocyolis sportella, a carnivorous snail, and Arionta tudiculata were both 
found among the hills of Lower California near the United States boundary, but 
were not seen further south. Arionta traskii was found as far south as Ssato 
Tomas, where it is quite large, and slightly resembling the depressed variety found 
in the mountains back of San Diego. In this connection I would say that Aiioats 
carpenteri, of the Coronado islands, near San Diego, seems to be unworthy of spe- 
cific or even varietal rank from a careful examinalioa of numerous specimens of it 
and A. traskii 

Four living individuals of Binneya notabilis, and one or two dead shells, woe 
found under decaying trunks of the maguey (Agave shawii) at an elevation of a few 
hundred feet among the hills north of San Quentin bay, Lower California, during 
last April. Scarcity of water and feed in that locality prevented a careful search 
for others. 

My catalogue number 1320, Helix levis, Pfr., was found in great abundance 
under the trunks and among the leaves of Agave Shawii, on a high mesa near Bo- 
sario, Lower California. Numerous examples of what I considered the typical Ar< 
ionta steamsiana, a mottled and elevated shell, were found with levis, and a few of 
another unmottled depressed species (number 1321) which seemed more closely re- 
lated to Arionta tudiculata in appearance. 

No. 1322, Pupa chordata, Pfr., was found by the thonsand under dusters of 
Bocella leucophoea, a foliaceous lichen that grew in abundance on the bare salt lands 
along the ocean beach, both north and south of San Quentin bay. Another species» 
(number 1323) was found with it but in much less abundance. 

Succinea oregonensis. Vertigo ovata (?) and a species of Limax form the only 
other terrestiU molluski which I have fotnd in Lower California north of the 3Ist 
degree north latitude, much of which, however, still remains to be searched. 

The San Diego Pupa seems to be Gabb's hordeaoea. It was found under yuooas 
on the mesa back of Sin Diego. — Ed.] 



Mr. S. Haley, of Los Angeles, who was Captain of the "Sea-bird*^ in 1856, moi- 
tions the occurrence in that year of an earthquake in Japan which caused a tidal 
wave that in less than three days struck the California coast, destroying twenty-Hx 
vessels along our shores. The waters of San Diego bay rose over twelve feet above 
high-water mark. 

Another Pacific coast society is the ' Historical Society of Southern California*' 
at Los Angeles; Major Isaac Kinley, Pres.; Prof. J. C Oliver, Sec. 
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MOLLUSKS OF SAH DIE€fO.-IT. 



The MitridM family is represented on oar ooast by a single species of the genns 
Mitra (M. mannt, Swains), dead shells of which are often washed ashore on the ocean 
beiches. It is a deep water shell and possesses a Smooth Uaok epidermis. The shell 
attains a length of two inches or more, is fusiform in shape, and is quite solid. 

The shells of Marginellids are poroellaneons, polished, nsnally smooth or with 
loogitndinal ribs, covered by the mantlelobes of the animal and devoid of epider- 
nus, thns resembling externally the cowries and olives. 

Erato has a short, conical, distinct spire and linear aperture. Both of our San 
Diego spedes, vitellina (fids.), and colnmbeUa (Mke.), are quite rare; the former 
rather more than a half-inch long, and dull reddish-brown above; the latter usually 
less than a fourth of an inch long and of a delicate brown, greenish or flesh-color, 
and with a more prominent spire than vitellina. 

Our marginellas are all minute and probably abundant on sea-grass or algae at 
certain seasons. Carpenter's regularis has been found abundant but his slightly larger 
snbtrigona has not as yet been found so. The minute Volutella pyriformis, Cpr., 
has also been found on sea-grass in the bay of San Diego. The pret ily-marked Vol- 
varina varia, of Sowerby, is found abundantly beneath rocks partially imbedded in 
■hell sand, in oompany with other small shells, ophiurans, and other marine animals. 
It is about three lines long, of a delicate flesh-color and irregularly marked with 
wide or narrow bands of reddish-brown. 

The Olividae are mainly tropical, brilliantly colored, solid, and smooth, polished 
shells without epidermis. The well-known and beautiful tent shell, the rice shells 
of the West Indies, and many others are familiar to many who are not conchologists, 
and valued for their great beauty. The only members of this family on our coast, 
are olivella boetica, a small slender shell, a half inch long, with grayiBh markings, 
and the fiimiliar ' Indian money shell ' of the Pacific coast, Olivella biplicata, alarger, 
thicker shell (an inch long and i inch in diameter), varying in color from white to 
black, but nsoally of a purple tint and stained with brown. 

Oolumbella fuscata, a single specimen of which was found oa sea-grass in the 
bay of San Diego, is an eztra-limital species of the sub-tropical family, Columbel* 
lidae. Our other members of this family are small and mostly incoospicuous. As' 
tyris carinata, and its variety Hindaii, are found abundantly on sea-grass during the 
sining near the entrance to our bay, and are very variable in form and coloriog. As- 
tyris tuberosa is often found washed up along the bay shores, but not alive. Ana- 
chis subturrita is another small shell found among oyster shells on wharf-piles, and 
probably elsewhere, below low-water mark. 

The last of this family to be mentioned is a species of Amphriisa (A. versicolor), 
a genus peculiar to West America. The shell is about a half inch long, slightly in- 
flated, strongly corrugated and very variable in color, usually gra3ri8h or more or less 
marked with brewn or of a bright red throughout. It is found with Volvarina and 
is not rare. 

The terebras are known by their long, narrow, many-whwled shells, with small 
aperatnre, notched in front, and no true columellar plaits. C^arpenter's Myurella 
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simplex, abundant at low water on the sandy shores of San Diego bay, is the only 
shell found in our waters of this mostly tropical fan41y (Terebridae), of which the 
well-known 'marlin spike/ is a member. 

The nearly related family of Pleurotomidae, of world-wide distribution, is well 
represented at San Diego by Carpenter's Drillia moesta, D. inermis, Maugilia angn- 
lata and Mitromorpha filosa. 

The great family of cones (Conidae), characterized by the thick shell with the 
whorls enrolled upon themselves, by the short or not elevated spire and the nar- 
row elongated aperature with parallel margins and truncated at base, are principally 
inhabitants of the equatorial seas. Coaus Oalifoiiicu?, of this coast, grows to the 
length of an inch or more, and is covered with a coarse dark-brown epidermis. 

We now come to the large tropical and subtropical cowry family, represented 
in California by the beautiful nut-brown cowry, Cypraea spadicea, and the much 
admired * bug-shells ' or trivia. The trivias are easily distinguished by the striae 
extending over the back of the smill cowry-like shell. The larger San Diezo trivia 
is named Solandri, and the smaller, Califomica. The latter is sometimes called the 
' Co^ee-bean shell,' from its rich brown color, shipe and size. 

The Naticidae, or sea-snail family, are characterized by the globular or oval shell 
with usually short spire, semilunar aperture without canal or anterior notch, sharp 
outer lip and the callous columellar lip more or less reflected over the umbilicus. 
Lunatia Lewissii, Old., is our largest species of which dead shells are often washed up 
on the ocean beaches. This subgenus of Natica liai a corneous operculum while the 
next sub-g3QUS has a homy one. Neverita recluziana, Petit, is the large sna^l gen- 
erally credited with forming the curious sand ribbons when depositing its eggs. 
These sand or sea ribb ns, or as they are sometimes called, the sand saucers — from 
their resemblance to the rim of a saucer with the bottom knocked out^ are abundant 
along our bay and ocean shores at certain seasons (in the winter and spring) in shal- 
low deprpssions in the mud and sand. Something more definite about them would 
be desirable. The shell of this species is two or three inches across, the reflected 
white columellar lip complete 'y covering the umbilicus; the inside of the aperture 
partly of a rich brown. 

Sigere*:u8 debilis, very rare at San Diego, more abundant south, is a much smal- 
ler, white, ear-shaped shell with revolving striae and is much mora delicate than the 
last, but stouter than the next shell requiring mention, a recently described species 
of Lamellaria, named Lamellaria diegoensis by Mr. Dall, in Proo. U. S. NatL Muse- 
um, ISgS, p. 538. 

The animal of Lamellaria diegoensis is much larger than the thin and fragile 
shell which is completely concealed by the soft parts when living. It has been found 
at San Diego and at Cape San Lucas. 

The metric system of weights and measures which was adopted in many labor- 
atories when first introduced, is said to be rapidly losing ground, having beea the 
cause of some serious errors. The fact that the misplacement of a single dot will 
turn a comparatively harmless dose of medicine into a deadly poison bears strongly 
against it. 
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FELDSPAR. 



The differaat mineraU belonging to the feldspar group are oompostd of BiHoa, aln- 
nnna, and soda, lime, oi potash. They are distioguished from other minerals by 
their perfect cleavage in two directions, leaving faces that are smooth and reflect the 
light with a peculiar flash. They are harder than limestone and softer than qnarti, 
which two they most resemble, and are not decomposed rapidly by hydrochloric acid 
«nd wi: h effervescence like limestone. 

The more common white varieties are mined and nsed extensively in the arts, 
and the decomposition of feldspathio rocks re3nlts in day used from time immemo* 
riil in the manufacture of potttry. 

The Boston ** Journal of Commerce," mentioning some of the more precious 
kinds, says: 'Amazon stone is a bluish green variety of the common kind of feld- 
spar called orthoclase. In composition it is a silicate af alumina and potash. It is 
«n opaque stone with a somewhat pearly Instrd, and a hardness of 6, or 6.5, just be- 
low quartz. It is quite brittle, bub takes a good polish. It was first di covered on 
tiie banks of the Amazon, from which circumstance it takes its name. It is found 
at Lake Baikal, in Siberia, and Pike's Peak^ Colorado; also in North Carolina, and 
Mt. Desert, Me. 

Moonstone, or adularia, agrees in composition and hardnesi with Amazon stone. 
It has a pearly or silvery reflection not unlike that of the moon, from which it takes 
its name. It belongs to the cheaper grade of gems, though in some parts of Europe 
it has at tinies been much esteemed. The finest specimens oome from Ceylon. It 
is found in this country at Medina, Penn., and in Virginia. 

Sunstone is like moonstone in composition and hardness. It is of a yellowish 
color, reflecting sparkles of light in various directions, owing to minute particles of 
iron oxide which are disseminated through it. It is found in Siberia, Norway, Cey- 
lon, and in the United States in the same localities as moonstone. It is also called 
adventurine feldspar. 

Labradosite, or Labrador spar, is a variety of f eldsparof various shades, the kind 
used in jewelry having a rich blue color. In composition it is a silicate of alumina, 
lime and soda, with a hardness of 6. It is remarkable for its beautiful play of col- 
<vs, and its sparkling reflections, like aventurine feldspar. Though generally blue, 
green, yellow and red kinds are not uncommon, sometimes pearly gray. Labrador- 
ite was first found on the coast of Labrador, toward the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, but has since been discovered in Norway, Sweeden, Russia, Canada, and in 
this country in New York, Pennsylvania, and various other places.' 



The curious and remarkable discovery is reported that a South American shrub 
odled 'aliza,' exudes a juice which acts so poweriuUy in stopping flows of blood 
that when a knife is smeared with it and used for surgical operations, the largest 
Tassels may be severed without any hemorrhage. 



A scorpion was placed in conflnement in a well ventilated tin can on the 26th 
of Hay, and lived without food till about the 29;h of June. 
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(Wrftten for the WMt AmerkMi SoUiititi.} 

ALGAE. 

Of these delicate ocean gifts. 

These diildren of the sea, 
That sleep among the dash ng waves. 

As beau iful and free. 

When cast upon thcr sandy beach, 

We gather them with care^ 
Admire their beauty and their graces 

And hidden glories rare. 

Bat their own secrets loag they kept. 

Of Kature's wondrous ways; 
Th ir fruit unknown 'till science came^ 

With microscopic gaze. 

Algae, breath of the bounding s«a. 

Refreshment find we here, 
To charm the heart and please the eye^ 

Enlarging beauty's ^hera 

Nor blooms a spray on sea or land, 

With glowing life and fair, 
But gives a hint that we may trust 
Its Author's loving care. 
San Diego, California. ^ E. E. 

INDIAN ARROW POINTS OF OREGON. 



Mr. H. C. Stevens, of Oregon City, Oregon, since 1878, has personally handled 
35,000 fine arrow points, peculiar to Oregon, and fully 60,000 in all have been foand 
by different persons. Before 1878 perhaps an equal number were found. Fully 
$3,000 have been realized on these in cash since 1878. At present few are found, 
except after a heavy freshet and overflow of the river banks, where the greater num- 
ber have been found. These points at times represent the highest examples of sav- 
age stone chipping, and are really so often gam materials that the demand for them 
as articles of jewelry is not surprising. The prices range from |1 to f 2.50 each for 
the finer ones, which are usually made of rock crystal, flesh colored, red, yellow, 
brown or mottled jasper, obsidian, or various colors of chalcedony. Tbey are prin- 
cipally sold in the east, scarcely any being sold in Oregon for jewelry. They are not 
mide by the present Indians of Oregon. — \Oteo, F. Kunz in * Mineral resources of the 
United States.' 



The editor of the ' Southern Geologist ' haa been obliged to suspend its publics, 
tion owing to other business requiring his whole attention. 
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OUB IGNOBANCE OF MEXICO. 



Although geographically near, and having been in commercial relations with the 
rest of the world for oyer three hnndred and fifty years, there is probabiy leas 
known to-day about Mexico than of almost any other country claiming to be civil- 
ized; oertaialy not as much as concerning Egypt, Palestine or the leading States of 
British India; and not any more than concerning the outlying provinces of Turkey, 
the states of Northern Africa, or the seaport districts of China and Japan. It is 
doubtfal furthermore, if as larga a proportion as one in a thousand of the fairly ed- 
ucated man of the United States or of Europe oould at once, and without reference 
to an encyclopedia, locate and name the twenty-seven states or politi al divisions 
iDto which the Republic of Mexico is divided, or so many of its towns and cities as 
bave a population in exc ihs of fifteen or twenty thousand. The explanation of this 
is that, prior to the construction and opening of the Mexican ' Central ' and Mex- 
ican ' National ' railroads, or virtually prior to the year 1883, the exploration of 
Mexico— owing to the almost total absence of roads and of comfortable hospicia 
(inns) for man and beast, the utter insecurity for life and property, the intervent'on 
of vast sterile and waterless tracts, and the inhospitality and almost savagery of no 
small proportion of its people — ^was so difficult and dangerous that exploration has 
rarely been attempted; and those who have attempted it have greatly imperilled 
their lives, to say nothing of their health and property. Mexico, furthermore, is 
not fully known to the Mexicans themselves. Thus, a large part of the country on 
the Pacific coast has scarcely been penetrated outside of the roads or ' trails ' which 
lead from the seaports to the interior. There are hundreds of square miles in 
Southam Mexico, especially in the states of Michoacan and Guerrero, and also in 
Sonora, that have never been explored; and whole tribes of Indians that have never 
been brought in contact with the white man, and repel all attempts at visitation or 
government supervision.— [Hon. David A. Wells, in Popular Soienoe Monthly. 



(Flor the West Amerioan SclonUit. ] 

LANOLIN. 



Apropos to your recent note upon the remarkable solubility of wool in alka'ine 
solutions, it may interest some of your readers to learn that wool contains a most 
valuable fat also, which is now being saved and utilized for therapeutic purposes. It 
is composed of the ethers of fatty adds and is called '*Lanolin." 

Liebrioh has shown that it is not merely a secretion from the sebaceous glands, 
but is a component part of all keratin tissues, such as hair, whalebone, feathers, etc 
Ordinary wool contains about forty-five per cent, by weight of lanoUn, while un- 
washed merino wool is said to yield sixty per cent. 

As a menstruum, or base, for various ointments, it will be greatly appreciated 
by physicians and others, for the reason that never becoming rancid it does not irri- 
tate the skin; medicines are more readily absorbed when combined with it; and it 
can be supplied almost as cheaply as laid, A Br adsb. 
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DODBEB IN CALIFOBNU, 



Mil C. H, Oecutt* 

Dkab Sib:— Otw secretary^ Mr. BpocfcenfeM, handii roe your letter inelos'ng that 
of MeBSi^. Vilmot-int Andrieux ^ Co.j and a kd me to eleisw^i-; My paper before thB 
Microacopica.! Society merely explains the microMcopie features of the growth of the 
dodder parasite, aa many of our loembers li^-iog in the city had never seen it. Xhert 
Wfr^ pnthing in it which your dijstiog^uldhed cnrreBpondenta do not already know. la 
rem%rk4, I aUude i bfieAy' to the 0;treid of the paniAEte iti tht^ state, where it hai 
given con aid era.ble trouble to the growora of alfalfa ( medic jgri sativa). It ha* ap- 
peared wherever the growth of Ibis plant liai Ijeen undertaken — though its ap[ ear* 
auce hafl been sporLuUc — never affecting all fields in any locality. No effective rem- 
edy has been iliscovered save t[\at when only a few plants appear in a field they havo 
been stamptnl out before fl«o ling by piling straw on and ? round the spot and tiring 
it. Whenever Helds hav£? beeti badly infested they have been ploweil up and rcsowa 
with ck'an wtesiL The result ia there la very little complaint now heard of the para- 
site, and our people know it so well that they give it no chance to spread. 1 believe 
our dliforoia grown alfalfa seed is practically free from dwlder seed, and though we 
have tbouiands of acres of alfalfa, on a does not hear dodder mcntionecl once now 
where it was almost a constant subject ton years ago. 

As to the occurrence of dodder in our Eastern states I can say that it is seldom 
heard of in the ral clover regions with which I am accjna nt^ed. There was a time 
some yeaiB ago wheo the do Ider of flax was a serious evil in Missouri, and the tlasc 
crop wa . na trly abandoned hecaui^e of it, but the tlax crop there is now large agam* 
The connecting matter lietwoen these two facts 1 do not know. 

Alfalfa is now one of our great crops in this state, and as I have said the dmldor 
parasitu is littic heard of. The Kpecies of Cuiscuta which grow here on salt marsh 
and on ^eed^ attd hillside shniba do not seem to ahovv any diBpoiition to invade cul- 
tivalod crops , Very reapect fully, 

E. J_ 'WiCKSO!?, 

San Francbco, Calif,, June 2^, 18S(L Editor ^Tacific Rtiral Fn^." 



All INSECT MIMIC. 



'Nature^ has an article in which the author narnitas his observations of an izt^ 
floct mimic. He was in Delhi and observed in the sunshine a ilipteroua insect, as ha 
fluppoaeil, upon Erie wall. St mneb it resembled a commnn liouse tly feeding upon 
HOnicthing stuck upon the wall that naturally Hies would he letl to the spot to share 
the food and becom ■ an eajsy prey to this re<illy ncnropterous ins^^ct of the genua 
Mantispa, which upon close inspection proved to have four legs instead of six like 
the fly, aud what it appeared to be eating was simply a part of its own suh^taiice, 
its prothrorax bting so curiously modified as to resemble a proboscis. 

The Mantispa somewhat resembles the preying Mantis, though the two in?ec(a 
belong to different natural or ''ers. 
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fRnd bd'jfe the Society of Nutuni] likuiirx Ati^^ut <>. ]8eS ] 

!SOTE^ m IUft!JS INMt;Rl^)lTSTO FBllT. 

Tlie loss incmi'fiil l>y fniit-grnwors from the attack of UirdB 
upon their orcharik is fiirst brioumiog au impurtmit ti^pie; and one 
which mufit ultimately reijiilt in reniedial measiireei, which Bhould 
te i adici* JIT si y ei t foi ced. 

Every hoi-tiexilturist ought to he versed hi economic oniitholi>gy 
and entomology, in order to en-^a^tt in a BUccB^-sful CiJiitast ;igamst 
the aggres.sors. Aji iuiliscrirainate slaughter of hirds aud intiects 
is harmfii! and unwise, bocaust^ tho beneficial aliare the fate of the 
tnjnriouH. 

Fortunately there are very few ypecies of birds that need to he 
ehH^ed in their vora^^ity; ami thesft Bhould not be annihilated, l>ut 
f)aly reduced until tfieir depredations ceuBe to be felt Every 
urchartUst enn well afford to doiiate some fruit tt> these sylvan 
Hougstera. "Were they removed, bow gkiomy antl hi lent would be 
the many places, which now are rendered delightful and joyous by 
the re-echoiiij^ Btrnins t>f these nniny-tongued warblers. 

I have often been asked the question: Do birds that destmy 
fruit feed iiix>n insects'? I answer: They do, as I've proved by 
cbiervation and dissection. 

The following nine sijecies are those which are most destruc- 
tive and the onl}^ ones worthy of being termed pernicious: 

L Corved-bill Thrush (Harix>rhynchus redivivujs). 

2. House Finch ( Car|K>dacuH frontalis)* 

3, Brown Towhee f Pipilo fuscus crissalis), 

4 Black-headed Grosbeak (Zamelodia melaiiocephala). 

5, Hooded Oriole (Icterus cucullatiis). 

6. Bullock's Oriole (Ictenis bullocki). 

7. Quail (Lophortyx califomica). 

8, Common Crow (Cormis frugivoruB). 

^, California Jay ( Aphehx^oma californica). 
The Sickle-billed Thrasher is both fmgivorous and insectiv- 
oious, attficking tigs and grapes; is destmctiv^e to the garden tpidl- 
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ing up the young corn, melons and squashes; destroys mature 
com in the same way that the California jay does— by stripping 
down the husks and eating the kernels. A specimen dissected 
June 7, 1885, contained 90 per cent of honey bees (Apis mellifica), 
a few seeds and one Silpha ramosa (This beetle is beneficial; I 
have watched them destroy the chrysalises of the cut-worm moth). 
This species is also very fond of worms and caterpillars. I hare 
watched them catch aquatic larva. A resident sjpecies. 

House Finch is not insectivorous, feeds entirely upon seeds, 
attacks the different varieties of fruit and feeds largely upon the 
seeds of the crucif erse. Besident 

Brown Towhee is almost entirely granivorous; insects form a 
very small per cent of its food and is very destructive in the or- 
chard. Besident 

Black Headed Grosbeak feeds upon seeds and insects and is 
a most voracious bird in the orchard. This species destroys a 
great many destructive insects. A specimen dissected June 7, 
1885, contained 12 spotted squash beetles (diabrotica soros) and 
nothing else. Migratory; arrives about March 26, and departs 
about September 30. 

Orioles are insectivorous and fnigivorous, committing great 
depredations in the orchard. If it were not for the accusation 
just mentioned these birds would be exceedingly useful, and as it 
is they are more beneficial in the devouring of noxious insects 
than any other birds. Migratory; arrives March 17, departs 
August 20. 

Quail are exceedingly destructive in the vineyard. Besident 

The Crow is everywhere noted for its mischievousness. 

The California Jay is like the crow in its harmful ravages; 
feeds upon the honey-bee and devours the eggs of other birds. 
Besident 

R E« Blaisdell. 

Poway, San Diego County, Cal. 



(Written for the W«t:Am<rican Scientist.) 

THE TELELLA. 

Among the many interesting forms of Medusae are two beaU' 
tiful genera called Velella and Porpita. Velella has borne tiie 
name which designates its most striking peculiarity since the mid^ 
die of the fifteenth century, on account, perhaps, of a somewrhat 
fanciful likeness to a little sail. It is commonly called in Floriddi 
where it is sometimes abundant^ the 'float', and is likewise cum* 
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monly confounded with the Physalis or Portuguese man-of-war. 
The body or disk of the Velella has an oblong shape, flattened 
upon its upper and lower sides. 

A triangular sail rises on the upper side of the Velella disk 
and extends diagonally across its surface. It is firmly joined to 
the upper plate of the float. Over the triangular sail as well as 
the float, there is stretched a thin, blue-colored membrane, which 
is continued into a variegated soft rim along its border and around 
the nm of the float. 

The Pacific Science Monthly, for June, 1886 gives the follow- 
ing note: 

*The small jelly-fish, Velella limbosa, to which we referred 
some weeks since, continues to be cast upon our shore by the mill- 
ion. The be€U3h is lined with this beautiful little medusae for 
miles. Why so many appear at this season is a mystery.' 

Large numbers were washed up also on the ocean beaches at 
San Diego and Mr. Orcutt reports them in like abundance as far 
south as San Quentin bay, on the Lower California coast. 

The violet snail, lanthina, is said to feed on this jelly-fish, 
but I have not learned of their having been washed ashore in any 
nmnbers. 

Can any one suggest a cause for the great abundance of this 
little animal on our coast during the months of April and May 
this year?' S. L. T. 



MONO LAKE. 



Much interest was excited at a recent meeting of the San 
Francisco Microscopical Society, bv the exhibition of some collec- 
tions of animal and vegetable life found in and around Mono 
Lake^ made by Dr. H. W . Harkness during his recent trip to that 
locality. Notable among them were specimens of the rare bacter- 
ium which has been provisionally classed as Bacterium rubescens, 
although Dr. Harkness believes there are strong grounds for re- 
garding it as specifically new. It is found in immense quantities 
in Mono Lake, and aggregated masses of it are of a beautiful rose 
color. It seems to have both a still and a motile stage. No spore 
formation has been discovered in the preliminary examinations, 
but culture experiments are now being carried on which will no 
doubt disclose its complete life eycle. Nmiiertiua very active in- 
fuBoria were found assi:)GiHte(l u itL tlio bacteria, and Dr. HiirkiieBS 
reports ha^v^ig found many bpcjcies of diatoms, some aquatic iiiBect 
larvae, minute ci^ustaceaiie, ami also frysh-water al^ae, in this re- 
loarkable lakej the water of which i^ so intensely alkaline that it 
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was formerly thought incapable of supporting either animal or 
vegetable life. An official analysis of tlie water of the 'Dead Sea 

of California', as it has been called, had just been received from 
Washington and is as follows: 

Silica. 0.28 

Ch oride of Potassium 2.i3 

Chloride of Sodium 18.22 

Sulphate of So iium 10.07 

Bo» ate of Sodium 20 

Carbo ^ate of Sofliutn 19 49 

Carbona e of Calcium .68 

Ciirbona'e of Magnesium .3j 

Water 948.47 

Tot.il 1,000.00 

Thus shoAnng the remai'kable proportion of nearly 52 parts of 
solid constituents in each 1,000. 

Specimens were also shown of the evaporated alkaline sediment 
from Owens Lake, stained a bright red by the presence of enor- 
mous numbers of the above-mentioned bacterium. Some further 
communications regarding the flora and fauna of the Mono Lake 
region have been promised the society by Dr. Harkness. 



HYDRA, THE FEESHOVATEB POLYPE. 

Mr. A. H. Breckenfeld read a paper on Hydra, the Fresh- 
water Polype, July 28, before the San Francisco Microscopical 
Society. After referring to the original discovery of this remark- 
able little creature by that pioneer microscopist, Antony van Leeu- 
wenhoek in 1703, allusion was made to the investigations of Trem- 
bley — by whom the animal was practically re-discovered nearly 
forty years later — and the great interest excited thereby among 
the naturalists of Europe. As to classification, Mr. Breckenfiela 
said that the genu& Hydra, Linn., ranks only a little above the 
protozoa. It is the lowest form of the great animal sub-kingdom 
Caelenterata (sac-animals), which is diiaded into two great classes, 
Hydrozoa and Actinozoa, and Hydra is the type of the former 
class, just as Actinia (the sea-anemone) is that of the latter. Hy- 
dra consists essentially of an elongated, nodular sac of protoplas- 
mic substance, imbedded in which are found large numbers of 
colored granules. At the upper end of this sac, is a simple open- 
ing — the mouth — and just below this is a circle of tentacles, usually ^ 
from six to ten in number. At the lower extremity the body is 
furnished with a flattened suctorial disk, by means of which the 
animal attaches itself to filaments of algae, rootlets of duckweed 
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and similar objects, while its slender, tendril-like tentacles are 
slowly and gracefully waving abont in search of prey. The body 
aud tentacles, when fully extended, seldom measure over one- 
fourth or one-half of an inch in length, excei)t in the case of the 
rare species H. fusca, which sometimes attains a length of several 
inches, owing to the extraordinary development of the tentacles^ 
which in that species are many times the length of the body. 
The t<?ntatles of Hydra are hollow, each being traversed by a 
Canal communicating directly with the body cavity. The body 
and tentacles are possessed of most remarkable extensile and con- 
tractile powers. At one moment the animal may be extended to 
Buch a degree that the tentacles are almost invisible by reason of 
flieir fineness, when upon being disturbed it immediately con- 
tracts until it appears like a minute, jelly-like lump, studded with 
A few stubby knobs. It then slowly expands until it is again 
fully extended. The little creature is extremely voracious. It 
Bnbsists entii'ely on animal food, consisting mainly of minute 
worms and the smaller entomostraca. When the prey has been 
caught by means of the tentacles, these contract, and the unfor- 
tunate victim is forced with remarkable violence into the diges- 
tiye canty of the polype, the softer parts being there absorbed 
and the undigested portions ejected through the mouth. Of all 
the many marvelous properties possessed by this remarkable little 
organism, perhaps the most extraordinary is its power of repro- 
ducing lost parts. If the body be cut into numerous pieces, each 
developes into a perfect animal. If the tentacles be severed from 
the body, they soon obtain a new body, and the body from which 
fiiey were cut produces a new set of tentacles. Innumerable ex- 
periments have been made, showing the almost incredible vitality 
pf every part of this little animal. Some remarkable instances of 
irimonnal development in Hydra were alluded to and a descrip- 
tion given of two curious parasitic infusoria by which it was often 
Infested. After referring to the wide geographical distribution 
of the animal and describing the species found in California, Mr. 
Breckenfeld concluded as lollows: *The little plant-animal, which 
^e have been considering to-night, has been a celebrity in the 
scientific world for nearly a century and a half. Nor is this to be 
tondered at, for in the whole range of microscopic life there are 
few if any animals possessing equally attractive features to the in- 
reetigator. Its graceful movements and interesting food habits, 
^ comparatively simple structure, its plant-like appearance, its 
ft'omlerrnl methods of reproduction inid the Trn[Mirtaiit Yiixhi which 

fimv InviB in its histuiogy Lhyc thrown iiiK^u ^ii^ rhicidatiiMi oi 
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Nowhere is more strongly illustrated the practically inexhaustible 
nature of microscopical research, for, notwithstanding the fad 
that Hydra has been the subject of continued observation since 
the days of Leeuwenhoek and Trembley, yet even its latest iiiTes- 
tigators, while adding to our knowledge, have also opened up n 
new series of questions calling for additional patient search, inK: 
proved methods of study and increased optical facilities. W 
may rest assured, therefore, that although Hydra was one of th^ 
very first 'revelations of the microscope,' it will nevertheless be 
profitably studied as long as that magic lens has a single devotea' 



SEED VITALITY. 

The limit of life in the embryo of seeds has long been a sub- 
ject of experiment and discussion. In a late lecture, Prof. Beut- 
ley, an English botanist, stated that it is perfectly true that oali^ 
and other cerials have been raised from seed found in a raummjg 
coffin but it appears to be equally certain that the grains weir 
placed in the ancient coffin by some means only a short time be* 
fore the exhumation of the body. Not many seeds will germiuate 
under ordinary circumstances after the third year, and very f«f 
indeed after the fourth. Peats and beans are very tenacious a 
lifa The lotus has been known to grow after a hundred yeai^ 
but there is scarcely another instance of such survival of vitaliiK 



A NATUBAL TRAP. 

A curious form of animal trap exists in the Santa Paula valle^ 
Ventura county, California,- where many unfortunate creatures art 
captured by small streams of thick mineral oil which flow froU 
the mountains during the summer down ravines which are watel 
courses in the wet season. Thus, it is stated on the authoriljffl 
Prof. E. W, Hilgard, gophers, moles, squirrels, rabbits, all kWl 
of birds from the buzzard and hawk to the canary, as well a 
many kinds of insects, may be found just caught or complete! 
submerged in the pitiless, viscid mass, which rarely releases! 
victim once touched. The frequent occurence of bones of laml 
and calves proves that even larger animals are entrapped. It' 
supposed that the shining surface of the pitch gives the impr^f 
sion that the streams are water. 
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|tt«fti bjr MuB MosKs, b«ror« lh« Historical Society of Southerti California. 

TRAP.DOOB 8PIDER8. 

The underground life of Southern California is more remark- 
able than that of the East The treeless and stoneless character 
d much of the country, drives many small animala to ingenious 
ixpedients to escape from enemies, and reduces them to make* 
ihifts unknown to their more fortunate kindred. 

Winged creatures are scarce. One looks in vain for the great 
^ety of bees, butterflies, and birds that enliven the Eastern sum-^ 
mer and make every wayside patch of flowers and thistle thicket a 
Uving panorama of color, motion and song. Here there are few 
iiomes and hiding places. Strong-pinioned hawks and buzzards 
can wing their way to distant forests; man-loving linnets are 
Becnre and happy in orchard and garden, but timid folk must seek 
iiomes on, or under the turf, or hide in far off canyons. 

To a person used to the common fact that *foxes have holes, 
lad the birds of the air have nests,' there is a never-ending inter- 
iBtin sqnirrel burrows where gopher-snake and rattlesnake and owl 
9&d squirrel families blend together promiscuously. 
\ Imagine the loneliness and homesickness and disgust of the 
Irst emigrant owl and his family, on these smooth foothills with 
k» hollow tree or friendly stone wall near, when they found they 
Wttt go down to the dark abode of the squirrel and be a compan- 
^ of the snakes I Peace and concord and the sweet amenities of 
polite society may reign over these incongruous troglodytes, but 
tko man knoweth, and the interested parties are beconaingly reti- 
cent Imagination alone can furnish another solution of the 
^blenu 

Other unfailing curiosities are the two large spiders, the Trap* 
fcor and the 'Tarantula*, and the peculiar nests of the Trap-door 
|9»dar» 

I So much confusion prevails about the two species and there 
W^jso many wonderful stories told about their instincts and f e- 
IfOdfy, that it is perhaps wortk while to collect all the authentic 
fcrfomatioA possible on the subject. It is necessary to under- 
jfciad a little about the general structure of spiders to know 
)tow these differ from their relatives. 

i Spiders differ from insects, such as flies, beetles and butter- 
fee, m having four instead of three pairs of legs, the head and 
pert blended together in one piece called cephalo-thorax; the 
pge rounded abdomen without joints; the breathing organs as 
PDUches and also air tubes, and the end of the body furnished 
Wth organs for spinning silk. The air pouches, called pulmon- 
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ary sacks, are little cavities containing leaf-like plates over which 
the blood flows and is oxygenized by air that enters throodi 
small openings on the outside, called stigmata. These saoS 
are on the underside of the abdomen. Not far from them m 
two tubes called trachea, which resemble the only breathing or- 
gans of insects, except that they are much shorter. 

The principal nerve mass is in the lower part of the cephalo- 
thorax and has the stomacli and heart above it. The six or eight 
eyes are on the top and front of the cephalo-thorax and areTeiy 
good for seeing objects above the animal, but of no use tor triJl®' 
under foot or at the side. 

Spiders are armed with two strong, sharp curved and per- 
forated fangs, connected wdth poison glands, and these fanp 
generally have a lateral motion. The mouth is eminently a suck- 
ing organ, provided with powerful muscles, and one use of the 
fangs 18 for holding the prey while the spider absorbs its lifs- 
blood. They also have a short jointed appendage, like a leg, oa 
each side the mouth, called maxillary palpus. The basal joints 
of these organs are modified into hard jaws which serve ior 
crushing food, while the terminal joint has tactile function. 

The Trap-door spider and the Tarantula belong to the s&mft 
family — Mygalidae— and differ from other spiders in three iai- 
portant pai'ticulars. Their maxillary palpi ^-e very long, sft 
long that they look like a fifth pair of legs; their fangs move 
up and down, instead of having a side motion, and they ha^ 
four instead of two pulmonary sacs. The sacs are the yellow- 
ish spots seen on the under side of the abdomen. The Myga* 
lidae embraces the largest spiders. 

The large bird-catching spider of South America is fiis^^ 
cousin to what is called 'Tarantula* in California. Our species ia 
not a tarantula at all, and does not even belong to the same hsdf 
as the tarantula of south Europe. 

Both our species are called tarantulas, and there is eonadflt* 
able popular confusion about the animals and their habits. Tl^f 
are easily told apart The ^Tarantula' (Mygale Hentzii) is l«i? 
— when extended it often covers the space of four or more inctoSJ 
it is very hairy; black or dark brown in color, with sometimes* 
ashy tinge; and has long legs which indicate a wanderer. 

The Trap-door spider (Cteniza California) is only haHi 
large, is downy, pale brown, and has short legs. There is w 
greatest possible difference of opinion in regard to the tube bi 
ing habit of the two species. I have never found a 'Tarani 
in a nest with a trap-door or a Trap-door spider in one with 
open mouth. I have put Mygales of both sexes in jars of ©a^ 
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and they nevei* would attempt to build tubes. They pull bits of 
earth together and spin, a little silk, then stop — seemingly satisfied 
with the result of their labor. On the other hand, Ctenizas invar- 
iably go to work the first night and dig a tube and generally add 
the door the second night. 

It is not uncommon to find a Mygale in a doorless tube, with 
the remains of a Cteniza scattered outside, which looks suspicious- 
ly as though the 'Tarantula* had dined oflf the mistress and taken 
possession of the house. Still the children here declare that 'Tar- 
antulas' live in doored tubes. The children ought to know, for 
they are in the habit of subjecting the spiders to a species of 
water cure treatment They pour water into the holeB to drive 
them out, and then, taking advaiitage of the spiders' natural fer- 
ocity, set them to fighting. 

The verticle action of the fangs helps to make a California 
spider's life worth living, for it gives a wide range of uses to these 
organs. In their sapper and miner operations the fangs are used 
as picks to loosen the bits of earth, then the bits of soil are folded 
against the chest by the fangs, and thus carried out to the mouth 
of the shaft In making doors they are used to press the moist 
earth in position. When the spider comes home late at night, the 
fangs are used as a jimmy or. night key to coax a door that is a 
little obstinate on its hinges. Like other spiders they use them 
for defending themselves, and for catching and killing their prey, 
and holding it while they dine; so that the formidable hooks that 
tcid so neatly under the chest when not in use, serve as pickaxe, 
hod, trowel, jimmy, cimetar and fork in turn, at the pleasure of 
the owner. 

Cteniza uses her fangs freely when disturbed. Upon slight- 
est provocation she puts herself in fighting attitude, ^nd quietly 
wane her opponent In this position she throws back the cephalo- 
tiharax, and supporting herself on three pairs of legs, lifts the 
C^er legs and the maxillary palpi high in air in a very threaten- 
ia0 manner. As the enemy approaches, the fangs are suddenly 
Hsmed and she throws herself forward and plunges the sharp 
liooks deeply into its b<xiy. I have seen drops of clear liquid 
poison hanging on the fangs of angry spiders, but from the 
nepid of ofliers and my own observation, it would seem that it 
^ f. . lesH deadly tliaTi is pupohirly supposed. Tin ro arc many 
ifiiiUiuvr^ nhere people and lower nninials have been bitten by 
TrajMiiMir fipiders, and have suffered no great inooo%^e]iieDca 
J only know of one serious sickness resulting from a spiders 
aite, and that wa^i in the East; and the spider, like most crimi- 
kBl% escapetl without identificaticm. 

^ iTU BE LUST IS I'm.] 
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MOLLUSKS OF SAN DIEGQ.-T, 

The Cal^'ptraeidae family contains the familiar cup-and- saucer and boat shells 
so common on every ocean beach. Our spiny cup*and-saucer limpet, Crucibuln m 
spinosum, g.-ows abundantly on rocks and shells along our bay shores. The shell 
is irregularly round, conical, with a delicate internal cup-shaped lamina which is 
attached along a line oa one side to the ianer Wall of the shell. The boit shells 
or crepidulas are similar limpet-like animals with an oval or oblong shell with a 
posterior, generally lateral spiral apex; interior of the shell with a shelly lamina 
covering its posterior balf. Crepidula adunca grows to a length of an inch aod t 
half and is frequently found in large numbers attached to the shell of Norrisia. It 
is easily distinguished from our other species by its prominent overhaoging spire, 
and the delicate tinge of pink on beach- worn specimens. Crepidula rugosa is the 
more common species, growing in abundance on scallops and other shells and rocks. 
Crepidula navicelloides is a white elongated species found abundant in the inter- 
ior of dead univalves, varying in size according to the shell occupied. CrepidaU 
doraata var. lingulata is easily. distinguished from the preceding by its oval shape. 
It is abundant on rocks or shells, less than an inch in length, and very variable in 
form. The horse-shoe 1 mpet, Hipponyx, has a thick, obliquely conical, noo* 
spiral shell, with the apex somewhat posterior and curved backward. A shelly 
base is secreted by the foot of the animal. Hipponyx tumens and U. antiquatsi 
var. serratus are the two kinds known at San Diego. 

The beautiful wentle-trap) or stair-case shells belong to the family Scaiarijae^ 
and are mostly pure white and lustrous. They are many whorled, tnrreted, and| 
ornamented with numerous transverse ribs. There are 150, mostly tropical, spedsf 
of Scalaria, many of them very rare and beautiful. Single shells of Scalaria pre* 
tiosa have sold as high as $500. Scalari-i i idianorum is the more common 6pecia| 
on this coast. I have also found Scalaria bella^triata, S. hindsii, and S. hindsii var. 
subcoronata at San Diego, cli iging to alga-covered rocks on our ocean beaches, 
washed up on the sand. Other species are likely to be discovered as there are 
kinds known on the coast. Opalia creuatoides is a shorter, stouter shell, 
distinguished from the scalarias. • 

The beautiful and fragile violet-snail, lanthina bifida, is frequently wa! 
ashore along the coast The lanthina, or oceanic snails, are gregarious in the o] 
sea, where they are found in m3rriads, and are said to feed on the small bine 
lephae, Velella. When handled they exude a violet fluid from beneath the 
of the mantle. 

The Caecidae are seemingly gregarious mollusks, that congregate in imi 
numbers at certain seasons at least. The shell is tubular, regular, minute, 
following from the Proc. U. S. Nat'l Museum for 1885. p. 541. by I>r. TW\, gi' 
an account of the only species known to me: 
Paecum califomicum, Dall. 

Caecum Cooperi, Cpr. Suppl. Rep. Br. As. 1S&4, y* <555, not 

Caecum Cooperi, Smith, Ann. Lye. Kat. Hi^t* N. Y., pp. 154^ 169. U^^ 
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San Diego. Cooper. 

The above synonymy shows that the two species named C. Cooperi, that of Mr. 
Sanderson Smith has priority, and consequently the Califoniian species is the one 
which must take a new name instead of the New York form. Through a failure 
to ob?erve this, Dr. Cooper fell into the error of renaming C. Cooperi (New York) 
mC. Smithii (Proc. Phil. Acad. Nat. Sci. 1872. p. 154). 

Caecum orcntti, Dall, n. s. 

Shell small, stout, smooth, but not polished, light warm brown in color and 
vithout sculpture, except very slight line* of growth. Shell slightly curved, the 
anterior aperture very oblique, about at right angles to the plane of the diameter 
of the plug, the superior margin being the anterior; plug glandiform, smooth, 
rounded without mucro; operculum brown, thin, smooth. Lon. of shell, 2.00; 
diameter 0.75i°in. 

San Diego, Orcutt, abundant under stones. 

This is the smallest and tne only smooth Californian species of the genus. [Dall. 

We now come to a family of mostly minute shells, the Turbonillidae. The 
ibells are white, slender, elongated, mauy-whorled, and mostly longitudinally rib- 
bed or spirally striate. The odostomiiis and *turboni lias, of this family, are usually 
found on the backs of abalone shells, in crevices of rocks, or in similar situations. 
Pyramidellidae is a closely related family, containing Obeliscus variegatus, a very 
lare, smooth shell, air inch long or less, which resembles in general appearance the 
oommoner Myorella simplex. It differs from Myurella, however, by the 
prraenoe of a prominent tooth on the columella. I have found only a few 
water-worn shells of this interesting species at San Diego. 

The Litorinidae inhabit the sea, h rakish or fresh -water, some being amphibious. 
Ihey are mostly littoral, feeding oti algae. The periwinkles or litorlnaa, which be- 
long tp this family, are found on the sea- shore in all parts of the world. The shell 
of litorina is turbinated, thick pointed, and few-whorled. Litorina planaxis is the 
iDorc conunoQ kind at Son Diego and is more globular, larger an I stouter than our 
*her species, L. scutulata, which latter is darker in color and less variable in its 
Hb-kiogs. The lacunas have thin turbinated shellu and our species are quite 
Bn&ll In the spring they are often found abundant on sea grass or elsewhere 
Kar the shore. Lacuna variegata and L. unifasciata are the two species known to 
M at San Diego, and differ but slightly from each other. 



^omtpoDdenee] 

X QUERY. 

Ax« homed tooda harmless? I have always supposed so, but a well known and 
BNiciiiiiit phy 31^130 ioforui« me tlwt the fetid lirajtli of n horned ifxid. If ijilmltidt 
f^yy fjCitsonotis^, and if nnjdicjil aid ia mit «pt:eilily obtain uil, rnay pro vu fatal. 
fiHsom-i one who knciwa by aetu.iL abater vittiou, unswtii" the jibove t|tiory thrt>ugh 
piooieiuoi* of tht! Weptf Amerioak Strix rt.^T. G, 
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ECONOMIC LAWS AND METHODS. 

'If asked to define political economyi I should say that political economy treats 
of industrial society. Its purpose as an analytic scieoce is to explam the indos* 
trial actions of men. Its purpose as a constructive science is to discover a scienti- 
fic and rational ba^is for the fomution and government of industrial society. But, 
it may be asked, ^ under what conditions can political economy be said to have 
attained its scientific purpose? When is an industrial faict satisfactorily explsio' 
ed? I answer, when it is referred to some general truth which, either for the sake 
of convenience or because our limited intelligence will not permit us to press the 
inquiry further, must be regarded as final. Truths of this sort are fundamental ia 
economics, and are capable of being classified under heads, (a) The first diss 
embraces what ia ordinarily called the laws of human nature. Such truths are dii* 
covered by a study of one's self, l>y a study of history, and by a study of statistics. 
* * * * * • * (b) The truths of physical nature to which all 
industrial activity must conform are likewise final for purposes of ezplanatiaiL 
• * ♦ ♦ ♦(c) The third class of final truths is disclosed 
when once the explanation of ob^ierve I * facts is traceable to the legal structure ctf 
society. * ' ♦ ♦ • ♦ • 

'Because certain things are trua in physical science, it does not follow thst 

similar things are true in social science. One may be well versed in the methods d 

successful investigation in the physical sciences, and yet not possess the meatal 

equipment necessary to arrive at truth through the intricacies of social relatiooBi 

And why? For two reasons. In the one case the forces considered are permaxiait 

and reliable, in the other, some of the forces are subject to constant variatioiL 

Development of a physical science consists in the discovery of truths which are as* 

■umed always to have existed, nor has such an assumption so far in our experieaoe 

proved the source of error. Development of a social science, on the other hand, 

consists partly in the new discovery of old truths, and partly in observing new 

truths to emerge from the growth of the social orgaiism. • • • "jjie 

study of physical science is not complicated by the fact that the forces cttnalderoi 

have a conscious purpose and within limits, are at^lf-iir^ctlng. But in sodil 

sciences this is not the oase^ at least the theory of aot-Ul science with which tl>e Uie^ 

please of economic science allies itself holds strcmuoosly to the idea of a seH-confr 

tioning social organism. * * *There is no bucIv 3bar|) line oi distioctioa hi- 

tween the science and the art of economics as has been co^nnionly supposed. * II 

is preferable to speak of a science of economics whioh is at the sfiniB time xn^jik 

and constructive. * * 'Economy is not an indeptmdeut study; it is a (U- 

pendent subordinate study, which first finds its true pUce when framEid into »tai% 

of society as a whole. There is no such thing a^ a scientitit! treatment of one faiv 

tion of a developing organism which does not recogaizo the essential and permanc: ' 

relations of that function to other forms of activity by the same orginism. Nr 

are all economic truths 'authoritaative and rigid\ Most of them are dependent sn» 

relative'. i 

[Henrj^ C. Adams, in Science, July 30. 1 
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I— Proceedings. 

San Diego Society of ICataral History. 

August 6, 1886. The monthly meeting was held at the rooms on Sixth street, 
Mri. Z, R. Cronyn, presiding in the absence of the president. The committee on 
the society seal reported that one had been procured. Hosmer P. McK.oon and 
Mrs. Matilda G. Bancroft were electe 1 activ^e members, and Mr. and Mrs. E. W. 
Morse were e'ected life^members by a unanimous vote. An extensive correspond 
dence and numerous donations to the library and museum were reported. On 
motion of Mr. Joseph Surr, the thanks of the society wer*? extended to Mrs. E. W. 
Morse, for the donation of a lot. Mr., F. E. Blaisdell reap a paper, 'Notes on birds 
injorious to fmit8\ 

San Francisco Microscopical Society. 

June 9, 1886. The regular semi'monthly meeting was held at No. 120 Sutter 
street, £. J. Wickson presiding. A slide of the 'brine shrimp', Artemia salina, 
was shown under dark field illumination. Attention was called to the head of a 
male wasp, mounted by Fre i Enock. A collection of fruit pests, mainly insects 
belonging to the aphis and coccus families, and their natural insect foes was exhib* 
ited by Dr. Bates, who narrated some interesting facts regarding the same, followed 
by remarks by Mr. Wickson. 

June 23. E. H. Griffith w&s elected a corresponding member. Specimens 
were exhibited by Drs. Stallard and Harkaess and M ossrs. Uoward> Wickson and 
Clark. Donations were made by Dr. C. P. Bates and Mr. King. 

July 14. A lecture was given by Dr. Aming, before the society.. 

July 28. * A paper on 'Hydra the fresh- water polype,* was read by A H. 
Breckenfeld. 



IWiitten for the West American Scientist.] 

JOTTINGS BY THE WAYSIDE IN SOUTH CALIFORNIA^ 

At five o'clock in the evening I left San Diego» on the steamer, for San Pedro. 
Afl we sailed around the point, the scenery was magnificent. With pleasant com* 
[I watched the bum sink slowly into the ocean; whilo city, bay aud peniiisuk 
; to be receding in the cast. Reached San Psilro tsai ly in thi' luorainy aucJ 
^Imded on shore in a lifctk tag provide! for the piiq:poae. Thert,^ boing nothing 
by of note at San Pedro, I prooeedtjd at once to Lod AngeloB, (eity i>f angels), 
[^ liiriniig city, said to rank thinl in the dtate, aiirroaiided on all Biilea by rich 
BJng landf and coDtaining alioilt fifty ihousanc! iidiatiitanta, Loa Angele't ia a 

iul place, aiiii has many fitie resiJencfjs and public liuililuigs* 

The schciola and colleger found here arts worthy of mentinn* and sht>w what 

I onterpriae and intelligence is doing ftir South California, I found many pc*- 

ijscalfl and tliree ably edited daily paptirs hersp all iloing WlIL Long Boach la the 

iraivd sea-side report for thi-J section* tts long Bau<ly shore and shallow water 

' it a d**li*thtful place for bathers. Tlie numerous tents around would rsminil 
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one of a military encampment. While there I had the pleasure of hearing an inter- 
eating lecture on the scenery in the British Isles, delivered before the Chautauqua 
literary and scientific circle, by Dr. Wythe, of Oakland. 

' Pasadena is one of he beautiful places of South California. Every place is a 
fruit and flower garden, whiJe the surrounding mountains add beauty to the scene. 
I was hospitably entertained by Mr. H. N. Kust, owner of an exteosive nursery in 
South Pasadena, and well known a<3 the manager of the California citrus fair, lately 
held in Chicago. He has a fine collection of minerals and Indian relics of pre-fais- 
toric times, well worth going some ways to see. Pasadena and Alhambra are tem- 
perance towns. This speaks well for their future prosperity. At Alhambra thej 
are building a new school house costing $8,000, which will add much beanty to the 
place. Colt on is a railroad center, and though very new is fast growing* in impor- 
tance. 

San Bernardino is an old town for So.ith California. The town was first set- 
tled by Mormons from Utah, and there are many of the old settlers who still adhere 
to that religion. The *Index* will show that the 'Morning Hour' is pleasant and 
'Times' good in this place. San Bernardino is a lively business place and contaifis 
about seven thousand inhabitants. 

Riverside is the banner town for orange culture. The houses are half concealed 
among flowers and shrubbery, and there are evidences of wealth and refinement on 
every side. A few years ago thi-s place was a sheep ranch. Now there ate to be 
found the finest orange trees in the state, many of them yielding their owners from 
six to ten dollars each annually. This must be an enterprising town, for in paving 
down one of the main streets I saw a banner over my head bearing the motto 'The 
Daily Enterprise'. They have a 'Horticultural Press' and 'Valley Echo' here also. 
There are no saloons, which shows that it is a temperance community. 

Having lately come to California I see much to attract the eye in this semi- 
tropical country. Yet it has its disadvantages. One must make allowances, for 
there are many obstacles to overcome, and much work to be done before the whole 
of South California will 'blossom like the rose, ' or be 'a land flowing with milk and 
hone.* A Traveller. 



SINGING SANDS. 

Everybody has heard of the singing beach at Manchester, Mass.^ the sands of 
which for a distance of about a fifth of a mile, gives out a sound when walked upoo, 
or even when stirred by a stick; but it is not so generally known that in 1884 
inquiry among the superintendents of the life-saving service showed that samples 
of singing sand could be found in twenty -six different places on our coast. It b 
said that later investigation has increased the number to seventy-four ia America 
and thirteen abroad. At Manchester, an experiment showed that the sound evoked 
by the sand by driving-a stick into it, could be heard at a distance of 140 feet» 
over the roar of the surf. Professor Botton, of Trinity college, ani Julien, of Col- 
umbia, have been making a study of the subject, and their conclusions are ha«CJ 
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given: The singing sand may occar in comparatively small patches in the midst of 
dinary sand. It always occurs between the limits of high and low tide. The 
-same sand does not produce sounds at all seasons, nor does it always give forth like 
soonds. When wet it does not emit sound'. Samples, when transported in bags 
lost their sonoronsuess, but retained it when sent in bottles.' The leading theory 
is that the sound is produced by friction between the angular particles, and the 
conditions are believed by Professor Julien to be perfect dryness, uniformity of 
grain, varying from one-fifth to one-tenth of an inch in diameter, and freedom from 
dust. Buffalo Couriek. 



SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF CALIFORNIA. 

I — Directory. 

Galifomia Academy of Sciences, San Francisco: Geo. Davidson, Pres.; S. B. 
Christy, Cer, Sec.. 

California State Geological Society, San Francisco: Henry G. Hanks, Pres.; 
S.Heydenfeldt, jr., Sec.. 

Geographical Society of the Pacific, San Francisco. 

Natural History Society; San Francisco: Wm. H. Barrows, Pres.; Wm. C. 
liiit. Cor. Sec. 

Syui Diego Society df Natural Hbtory: (rPrtrg ■ W. B.^me^* Pres.; Miss Rosa 
Skui^, Cor. iSec * 

8aq Diego Lyceuiti of Natural ScidnceLa: H. J, Uregg, Proa.; George N. Hitch- 
Mxirk, C<»r. 8ec., 

8ftn Frandfjco Micro&copical Huciety, (P.O. U-*% 1327): *■► II. Kmne. Prea.j 
iX W. Bulks t Cor. l^c^. 

S^Qta Barbara Society of Natural Hiatc^ry: H. C. Ford, Prt?.s, ; Mrs. !L F. 
.m» Con Sec 

H mn bold t Society of Natural Hiatory, Artiatai Huuiljoldt couuty: Carl C 

Historical Society of Smitlieni CaUfund/i, Lois Aogelta: Isaac Kiuley^ Pres»j J. 

V^OQtitra Society of Natural Ili^^tory, J^sati Butmiiveutura: Stephen Bowers^ 

J. S. Collbi, i:jec.. 
Souther Q California Museum J^tety, Loa Aug e lea: Pr^L J. H, Vou Kijith* 
^M, «Ild 8i»c.^ 

ddifomio. Stito Mining Bureau, Hau Fr^nciidco: Wm. Ireland, jr., 8tats 



VaituiliU p^iblicationa have? been rKetuv^id from Dr. C- A White, Dr. A*a t^ray^ 
A. RiUbry, IM C. C. Party, H. N. Rust, John W. Phillips, A. A, Crosier, 
B* Bttfcer, Hi^-orical Society of Soitbtirn Califoraia, Mas^aehujettfi horticul* 
scw.4f?t)\ WiaooBiiu nc*adtmiy of sciences, aris iLud letttrja. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Numbers one and two of this journal are wanted; ten cents each will be paid 
for themi 

We acknowledge an invitation to the sanitary convention to be held at Big 
Rapids; Mich., under the auspices of the state board of health, November ISa&tl 
19, 1886. The objects of the convention are the presentation of facts, and the (lia* 
cussion of methods relating to the prevention of sickness and deaths and the im- 
provements of the conditions of living. •• 

Well! Orders for a few thousand plants, and quantities of seeds, rendered it 
necessary for the editor to visit the mountain and desert regions of this ooonty. 
What with the large correspondence requiring prompt attention, and other matten 
of importance, little time has been found for scientific studies or editorial labon. | 
As we were already behind time with the Scientist, it was consi tiered best to omit j 
an August issue that we might catch up with the work. As the editor has becoos r 
relieved of the business management of the journal, more time can be devoted toil | 
in the future, and we trust that it will not again be necessary to skip any mosth. < 
Subscribers will receive twelve numbers for a year's subscription and do Dumbef | 
will count more than one. 

Mr. John B. Hyde, of San Telmo, Lower California, a son of the well kooti 
Judge Hyde of San Francisco, is authority for the account given in thiBJoaml 
(ii, p 49) of road-runners corralling rattlesnakes. He gave the full particalant* 
Mr. Ira J. Gray and the editor, informing them that he was one of the eye-witii(M> 
to the whole remarkable performance of the bird. Capt. S. Haley, of Los AngeM 
says he has also persooally observed the trail -rnnners (as they are better known ti; 
old Califomians) to destroy rattlesnakes in a similar manner, building the ctxai 
however while the reptile was asleep. Any others who may have been so fortoBil^ 
as to observe this curious performance of the road-runner are invited to give the! 
experience. 

We are pleased to note, that, with the rapid development of South Galifon* 
and the consequent increase in wealth and population, that science keepsaste^ 
pace as well. The society of natural history at this place is showing promiffll 
signs of life and has been placed upon a much more permanent footing with tl 
institutions of the city by the donation to them of a valuable lot. As another in 
cation of the advance of science, we are proud to record here the fact of oar n 
scription list having more than doubled in the last few months. Probably no jo* 
nal has met with a more favorable reception than the West American ScibstA 
among an intelligent class, both at home and abroad, — in fact wherever tl 
paper is known. Learned societies of Eurc^ and America and numerous' 
prominent journals send us invitations to exchange— a sure in dex to the reputitt 
it is gaining — and new subscriptions continue to come from different parts d i 
country. They are all welcome, and contributions to our pages from any q^ 
will be also. 
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EMINENT NATURALISTS. I. 

By Prop. Josiah Keep. 

The name of a species is very closely connected with that" of its discoverer, or 
at least, with that of the one who first gave it a name and published the same to 
the acientilic worl I. 

His own name or initials are henceforth universally appended to the name of 
the species, and while this is done primarily to prevent mistaken, and to show whooe 
ongfnal description is to be relied upon as authentic, still these initials carry with 
them to the thoughtful naturalist, many interesting memories and inspiring 
suggestions. 

The name no longer simply designates a particular species, beautiful and inter- 
esting though that species may be. It has a human element as well, and comes 
close to the life and heart of the student. 

It may tell of struggles and privations in the pursuit of knowledge; it may 
ipeik of indefatigable labors and boundles courage; it may oome as a note of 
warning against disobeying the laws of life, even in the desire to accomplish great 
tilings for science; it may provoke a laugh, as the oddities of its owner are recalled; 
or, best of all, it may cause the heart to glow with a new feeling of manliness, as 
one recollects the nobility and pure devotion of some revered teacher and writer. 

The study of nature is an ennobling occupation when viewed from either of 
tittee stand points. First: The objects of nature are pure and beautiful themselves, 
fieccjnd: They point us to the Creator, and manifest forth his goodness, wisdom 

Cd iKiWer. Tliiril: Tiiey refer ua Ut juen who haviP' lived and Uliorei! fiii i ftaarcljei 
^ itDi'liei.l; nDble m!?Uj men of rich livon anil <5xeiiiplary clLiratitfeT^ niciQ whwn we 
b^^ttU rl<i well to know arid think about, and whose virtuoua and manly lives we 
pifht well strive to imitate. 

In ord^r to feel an tnternsi^t m a person we ntu^t tirut know 6omethin|f iibout 
, mil to promote ao intei\wt in emitieut iiEttii raits tii it is prt>]>iH5ed t^> brieHy 
Kit A lew fact'3 octnc^miDg some of tho inL-n wEioac iintirile arc* a[i[feiida*l ti:* the 
iMnei of maoy of our 8]Hici&^» partleulirly of the molhiskf* of our Pacific Ovist* 
[%& writer niakea no claims to originality, but HiiT![jly for reaching oat ^Lud b iiigiiig 
f>gtitJi&r the faet^ from any available s^urca Lat us begiu with 

TMOWAS ffAT. 

There i%re two namea connected wi.h the rise and fall of Natural History in the 
fititikl Btait.s, both of whoee ownert exercised au inHuencc ui its promotiiru, but 
fih fiir diJfe;reut rftsulta in uaefulneas to acieucq and in honor to themselves. The 
l^t Game iw th^*t of Tboe, Say, a nam© to be h€!lii in jjixi found rt!a|k3ct by every 
ini*irican naturalist, 

Mj. Say, a nxitive of Pbilalelj^ihitj bnrn in I7S7, seema to have been the fcarlieet 
jfentific tiJitiiralist o[ the motlem school which the country haa protluoetl, 

Se jKisttoseil a well balance 1 mind, powers of accurate obaervaUon, and a 
itfltij ©f e^prtssing his tbougbta in a lirief and enndens^d style. He w,*a trriintjcl 
^^ftliii» tif imlustr^' and p4:^iieverance^ aud lii^s uiannera were i^o moilest and retiring 
peniark. 
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His acquirements as a naturalist were due to bis private studies alone, for at Uie 
period when his character was forming there were but few or none engeged in 
kinlred pursuits, and few libraries to which he could resort for know' edge and 
assistance. But notwithstanding the deficiency of his means and opportunities, he 
possessed himself of the learnio^ and accomplishments of the day in a much greater 
degree than could have been expected in hii positioo, and on the termination of the 
European wars he was ready to make that advance in the branch of knowledge to 
which he had devoted himself, which has associated his name with the history of 
zoology in the United States, and which ought to entitle him to the honor of being 
styled its founder. 

His published works extended through a period of eighteen years, until kis 
death in 1834, and embrace descriptions of a vast number of animals until then un- 
known, or but imperfectly understood. The invertebrate classes received tiw 
greater part of his attention, and his contributions to their history form an impor- 
tant portion of the means of any writer who seeks now more fully to elucidate 
them. His descriptions were mostly clear and accurate, and his species have stood 
the test of criticism. , 

At that early period the shells of California were not well known, and hence 
we find Mr. Say*s name occurring but seldom in our lists. It is found chiefly in 
connection with certain forms of fresh water shells, as Physa heterostropha. Say, a 
little sinistral water-snail, which lives also in Eastern brooks. But our exchanges 
bring his name often to our notice, and we are glad to know and respect so great an 
early American naturalist. 



RESPOME TO 'THE MORNlNe AIB/ 

Dear fri&ad afaTi *The Morning Ait,* 

Electrifies my hearty 
And all my pulsus thrill with joy 

To ha^'e in it a paxL 

May ocean breezes fan you still 

And every joj be thinii!^ 
And truest friendship find a place. 

Round that fiweet home to twine. 

Though all the charms that nature holdsf 

In brightdst roli^s array edf 
Round thetj cluster, forget me not — 

Of this Fm not afmid. 

Long may the ^Scientiat' endtan^ 

To edify the land. 
And tell the name of every flower 

That blooma upon the stxund. 
New York City, August 19. J, U F. 
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• NOTES AND NEWS. 

No. 17 of this journal was issued on the 29th of July. 

Cent^>edes near Silver Springs mines in Arizona, are reported to be a loot long. 

Prof. Rogers is delivering a course of popular science lectures in connection 
with his scientific and literary instruction in this city. 

Mr. John Spence, of Santa Barbara, has found Cystopteris fragilis — the delicate 
bladder fern — in that county, at an elevation of over 6,000 feet under rocks. 

More than 33,000 tons of naphtha is estimated to be floating down the Volga 
from vessels destroyed by ice in the spring. Great io juries to the fisheries is ex- 
pected to result. 

In Germany there are now eight schools of forestry, where a training of five 
years is necessary for students seeking government positions. France supports a 
single school at Nancy. 

The River Euphrates is reported to be gradually disappearing in the spreading 
marBhee just below Babylon, which have ruined the steamboat channel and are now 
obliterating navigation for row boats. 

The society of natural history has secured a building site in an eligible loca- 
tion, — thanks to Mr. and Mrs. £. W. Morse, who have been intimately associated 
with the society since its organization. 

Mr. Ira J. Gray, recently from the Green Mountain state, has accepted the 
position of business manager of this journal. This will enable the editor to devote 
more time to his department, and beneficial results financially are looked for. 

Astronomical photography continues to meet with great favor in France. 
Since the successful trials of the special photographing telescope at the Paris Ob- 
servatory, French astronomers have decided to build three other instruments of 
the kind. 

Rev. £. L. Greene, who is botanizing on Santa Cruz Island, reports very gratify- 
ing success in his explorations on this, the one large island on our coast, which 
remained botanically unexplored. He has found no less than 306 species, some 25 
of which he expects are new. 

The San Diego Medical Society was organized August 6, with Dr. R. J. Gregg^ 
president and H. T. Risdon, M. D., secretary. The annual meetings are to b& 
held on the first Thursday in August of each year. The monthly meetings are to 
be held on the first Thursday of each month. 

Singularly flattering reports continue to be made concerning Dr. DomingoB 
Freire*s system of preventive inoculation in yellow fever. A late one to the Paris 
BQogicsl Society statoa that during the thruc hni irir>nths in Brazil ending with 
ifbfUftry la»%^ 3051 subjecls were iixouuiated in Kio ilti JuDbiLro and not one had the 
, wher^^Lii in the sume diatrictt^ imd houses 21B Don-vacctimte^.! Buecambo<l to tha 
Wbikt m uioT^ remarkable i^ that severs cases were inoculatt^ in thu aqc^ 
Ifftftge of the dh^me, and all r^^overed. 
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During recent years, great loss to farmers of Norw^ay has resnlted from k^ 
ease affecting the roots of barley. This proves to be due to a microscopic roosJ 
worm, Tylenchus hordei, which also attacks the roots o^ the bind-grass of the Nor- 
wegian and Scotch coasts. A remedy has still to be sought. 

The quantity of coloring matter which must be mixed with a perfectly white 
powder — such as carbonate of magnesia — before the human eye can detect it, his 
lately been the subject of some interesting experiments, from which it appears that 
rel and yellow are most easily detected, sixteen and seventeen parts respecttrdy 
being sufficient to perceptibly tinge 100,000,000 parts of white. 

A new method of lighting, called the pneumatic system, has been described bf 
a Frenchman, M. Bender. He employs the fatty residues obtained from the rectiJi 
cation of crude mineral oils, through which he passes a current of air. The at 
takes up a definite quantity of this hydro-carbon, and the flame* produced U va^ 
brilliant, giving off no smoke. Cheapness and immunity from explosions are »dm», 
tages claimed. 

It has been an extensive belief in France that the drinking of water in cohb* 
erable quantities has a tendency to reduce obesity, by increasing the activity of 
idizations in the system and favo ing the burning away of accumulated ht 
error of this idea has just been shown by Dr. Debove who has proven that t! 
quantity of water taken has no influence on nutrition or body weight so long 
the solid diet remains unchanged. 

The lowest temperature at which the seeds of common cultivated plants 
nate has been determined by Mons. Hellriegel. Barley and oate were found to 
in soil having a temperature of 36 degrees; ryes and wheat, at 32 degrees; IndU 
com, at 48 degrees; the turnip, at 32 degrees; flax, at 32 degrees; the pea and cl< 
at 35 degrees; the bean and lupin, at 38 degrees; asparagus, at 35 degrees; the 
rot, at 38 degrees and the beet at 40 degrees. 

Prof. Germain See, the eminent French physiologist, declares that man is omi 
rorous, and is destined to live on the elements furnished by the three kiagd( 
nature. He cannot maintain robust health on meat alone as food, nor can he 
on vegetables alone. The practice of pure vegetarianism is simply impos 
the soH^alled vegetarians are compelled to make up the deficiency in their U 
consuming a quantity of such animal substances as milk, eggs and butter, 
the mineral kingdom must be had pure water, which can be replaced by no 
fluid. 

As the result of an experimental inquiry, Dr. Sandras, a physician of Ps 
claims to be able to change the nature, intensity, pitch and extent of the voice 
surprising degree by the use of different inhalations. A few inspirations of a| 
holic vapor imparts a decided hoarseness, some vapors weaken the voice 
others strengthen it to such an extent that it acquires new notes, high and lo«r, 
the same effects are produced upon people generally, this curious discovery 
prove of great practical value to public speakers, singers, an 1 all who use the 
considerably. 
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In Sweden wood oil ia now made on an extensive scale from stumps, roots ani 
the refuse of timber cuttings. In special lamps it gives a very satisfactory light, 
and is the cheapeet of all illuminating oils. 

A boring made by the Prussian Government at Schladeback in search of coal is 
said to be the deepest in the world. Its depth is 4560 f e^, its breadth at the 
bottom two inches, and at the top eleven inches. The temperature at the bottom 
is lis degrees. 

A new species of box-wood from South Africa has just been described by Sir 
Joseph Hooker under the botanical name of Buxus Macowani. As it is in consider* 
able quantities and suitable for engravers uses it may prove a valuable addition to 
the diminishing snppliea of European box>wood. When seisoneA without cracking 
the wood is valued at two cents per cubic inch. 

The occurrence of poisonous musales and star fishes in a German locality has 
led to an inve^rtigation from which it appears that simple stagnvtion of sea-water is 
capable of giving lise to poisonous qualities in the animals inhabiting it; and that, 
too, when it is free from sew-age an 1 other impurities. The poison in the mussels 
has been described as a ptomaine under the name of mytilo toxin; but Prof. Virchow 
says it cannot be a true ptomaine, as it is not a proiuot of decomposition. It must 
result from the conditions of the mollusk's growth. 

A safety cartridge of a novel kind has been introduced by Dr. Kosmann of Bres> 
Ian, for use in coal-mines. A glass tube having two divisions contains finely divided 
metallic zinc in one part and sulphuric acid in the other. The cartridge is introduc- 
ed and the hole bored to receive it i^ firmly closed, when the tube is broken by 
means of an iron rod. The sulphuric acid is thus brought into contact with the 
sine, and Uie rapid evolution of hydrogen gas which follows exerts a pressure on the 
aides of the hole estimated at 37,000 atmospheres and rends the rock. 

In a recent geological paper, Prof. J. Starkie Gardner sketched the value and 
importance of the grasses at the present day, remarking that they occupy under 
oaltivation one-third of the entire area of Europe, inclusive of lakes and mountains, 
whilfi exclusive of malt and spirituous drinks distilled from them, their products to 
the value of nearly one hundred millions sterling are imported annually into Eng- 
land alone. There are over 3,000 species fitted to occupy most diverse stations and 
to orercome nearly every kind of vegetable competition, with the result that about 
Bxnety-five per cent, of the plants growing in meadow lands are grasses. 

The recent French surveys have shown that the magnitude of the Algerian sea 
project has been greatly exaggerated. No large part of Northern Africa can be 
flooded, the Detert of Sahara proving to have an average height of 1100 feet, and 
tlie otnly area below sea level being comprised in two 'choots* commencing about 
160 miles dtte west of the Gulf of Gabes and covering only about 8100 square miles 
— IfiM thaa half the area of Lake Ontario. The flooding of the depressed region 
wnonld give a lake averaging 78 feet in depth. The creation of a new sea of such 
■&&tt eoald hardly produce the great effects upon the world's climates and upon the 
tfeptii of the ocean which have been foreseen in the speculations of some scientific 
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California Lilies. 

Humboldt Tiger LIlv, Lllhi m H umholiiia : 
LargB and etout; noweri uraog« coloiecl, 
BDotted with brown. TUrives in dry open 
places. Each, *. 50 

Lilinm Colambianum : A L'Tt»:45f iil mLnim- 
tu re of the last, ,..,.. 35 

Washinirton Lily, Lilinm WiubSnj^tonian- 
um : Tall ana etoiit with whorls of cliirlc 
green leaves and many yurH ixMt^^ very 
&agrant. flowers, 75 

Lilium rnbescens : A rarr- form n^eemb- 
ling the Washington LUy, ib€ ttowc^rs 
changing from white Ut Mtk. rnby-red 
after opening. ,...,..,.,....... 2 00 

Marine Lily, Lilium marJtImum: Esmall, 
with dark foliage, and 2 to 20 de^p iTim- 
son flowers dotted with blmk, ,..,.,_.. 1 00 

Lilium uarvnm: Slender. tTft'-ffnl, with 2 
to 50 Dell-shaped flower*^ with lij^ht vel- 
low centers dotted with brawny tht? upper 
half of petals scarlet, fio 

Lilinm pardalinum : Flower? lu'g«, with 
yellow center, tips of pi'taii^ Ifgtbt warlf^t 

Dlotched with brown, . . .... 90 

Variety puberulnm : Flowpra with light 

orange center, .».,.,.,....,, ao 

Variety Calif ornicum ; upper two-lhirda 

of petals scarlet, * . . , SO 

Parry's Lily, Lilium Party i: Flowpre Inm- 
on yellow, large and very fragraot. Very 
fine and rare. Expect^u l , . . . . s 00 

Hookera or Brodiaea* 

Hookera, better known iinrlf^r tbt< aid nanie^ 
Brodiaea, is a genus of beacitifnl planrs, p+ttuJlur 
to California and the adjacent n^glun ana flower- 



1b p ia nijdsnmmer, producinp rlMtei* 5lir> 
glo^sT blo*sotti&,— generally cit loiiituEnW* 
Raol^PFa L'tMcUflorai Flowers \ksf^ m 

Ettch ,,........-« 

Houki?rii minor: Slenderer tlian thp Jlii 

HoukerttU-rrt^stHs: Tali, wiiti miiiiertmi 

liijwerflj forming n star- like pfqi* 

cluster, often IS to 90 flaiAers to aflttd* 

bnlb, -.r V '^ 

Hookf ra cong**sta: tJlend^f, with doftai 

of showy ptirple flov,-*?ps . . . . . ■ — « 

Hookera capltata ; similar to the lirij^ 
Variety alba: Flow t re pearl jwinfe 

Rare....... - • ■ 

Hookera lnj:a : Prodacwi a louee-apiwidli: 
amljol of showy blue flowen on t Bleu*' 

eirct scape, . , ' •y— 

Hookpra lai tea : PeUli? bandfd witii ^^ 
V&rkty miarina: Pel*lB titigei »itl 

whltts .- 

HookiTft HoweJlii: A lUtle kounn foir 
Hookera tfrscll la: Bmall, flowi'r* v?i«* 
H fKJ kera kloidpa : ttewiu ble? iln? l*sl . 
Hookt- ra elell lirU : Tb t* purple llowerti" vU> 

ft pun* w hltP tenter, '■*!. ^ 

Hoykera Orcuitll: A naw forin aot j« " 
fltock,.... .,. .--' 

Mariposa (*Bcitt€rilr')Tiill|* 

The CalochortuFes, eicopttBc ihfjr^^ 
are tb»» i^n^^vi ot the iwjiutifiu biilwus 
peiullar lo the Valine Coast. Tbe im 
leiif; una Mu' nither Bhott anrt wenk, or b 
slrcm^^lv liT'Ki lUiw^-r sitoiii, b^-arlnc '^^^ . 
hEincb^oiiK^ly formed and hTiHiaDilv-coWW 
i?rf!. r^ntleril vi?rv duairablff. 
CuJothoftEie aJbus: Flower larfii?, »' 

»b aped, pearlv- white. Each "*^' 

Variety iianiculnla; A dwarf fonn.M- 
CttlncU ortu u pnk h ell u 9 : Low and tleM* ^ 

flowers nocldinp ilUc-wlilu?,......^ - 

C*lcH:hortti63 Benibami: Flowera ligWf * 

low, often bell-Rbaped, .... ■■»'■'.%"'*/ 
CaliK-liorlue Ma^veanue: KewfiabW ^ 

elegans oloeely , -y" ., 

CakKbt>rtu& cileruleus: Kes*ifliiwi ^ 

ele^ni^e closetv , - " ■. 

Caloebnrtue elelraaa t Uel^etial fttar-ttU? 

fluwera nodding, II lac- white, d«a«'' 

llnpd witb &llkv while hair^f,. . h .. -■» 
Calucliortui* Toluiiei; Flower* pnre IJi^^ 

C aI*icJiortD 6 lll»elnna t Flowers mxh ^^i 
pretty, . . . . . . ............. ►* 

Ciil oc\ I t>rt n p W e*Klli : Dt^-p ivlIoWt *■ i n • 
dark brown tupot oo each petal. 
rnluted pjiecles^ , + ....,. - - 

C'aloihortaR Kennedvl: Pe^aJj* ofi ^ 
reddish orange. Verv fln^ and m't-i 
Hot in stock,.,. - ' 

FHtlUarlas. 

CH ni son Fiitill aria, F, n^curva: FloiJ 
brilliant crimpon ; etrspe B ioche* to S & 
hlj,^b. These plants arw related to ^' 
Crnwn ImrMTtal. Enjch^. ^....-^ 

'Black Llly\F. hi flora: Flowers vuiyai^*- 
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DARLINGTONIA CALIFORNICA. 

MUCH attention of late years has been given to the study 
_^ and culture of insectivorous plants by botanists and 
^®® horticulturists. Probably none of these curious plants 
has attracted more notice than the Darlingtonia of California, 
which is represented below. 

This Californian plant is a peren- 
nial herb of a greenish -yellow hue, 
with tubular and hooded leaves and 
nodding purplish flowers. In its na- 
tive state it is found in mountain 
swamps and along the borders of 
brooks, at an elevation of from i ,000 
to 6,000 feet, from Truckee Pass to 
the borders of Oregon, 

It belongs to the same family as 
the Sarracenia, or pitcher-plant, of the 
East, and the curious leaves are con- 
trived and fashioned in such a way as 
to form one of the most remarkable 
natural fly-traps known. 
One side of the leaf is mottled and gayly colored, to 
attract the fancy of any insect that may be near or flying 
pasL An insect upon alighting and roaming over the surface, 
soon enters upon a broad and open road. A line of honey 
entices him on to an orifice on the under side of an inflated 
sac near the summit An expansion, like a fence, borders 
the road on either side and gradually narrows it in. Sharp 
bristles, all pointing one way, beset the path and makes an 
onward course the natural one to travel, directly into the 
dangerous opening that yawns above, and the way is sweet- 
ened with honey besides. 

New pastures of honey tempt the unfortunate victim with- 
in the vaulted chamber. When satiated and he would leave, 
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translucent windows in the dome above entice him away 
from the dark door in the floor by which he entered. No 
avenue of escape is found, and from the shape of the cavity 
and the needle-like hairs pointing ever downward, the de- 
struction of the captive is sure. Thus he was attracted to 
the plant, then enticed within, then imprisoned, and ulti- 
mately consigned to the sweet lake in the bottom of the pit. 

The tube of the leaf is often filled with the dead insects 
for several inches in depth. Flies are the most numerous 
victims, but bees, butterflies, grasshoppers, beetles and even 
snails are entrapped. 

In Europe, where the culture of this interesting plant has 
been carefully watched by skilful gardeners and horticultur- 
ists, it has been very successfully grown in shallow pots, be- 
coming strong and vigorous, but space forbids further details 
of the interesting habits of this plant or of the best methods 
of its culture. 



Read before the Historical Society of Southern California. 

TRAP-DOOR SPIDERS, 

[CONCLUDBD.] 

The Ctenizas will attack and bury their fangs in each other 
with a strength and ferocity painful to witness; but when 
separated they seem to have sustained no injury, and go 
about their several callings as though such encounters were of 
ordinary occurrence. That it is not suddenly fatal is shown 
by the fact that crickets and other prey often move and kick 
even when partially devoured by spiders. Probably when a 
spider dies very soon after being bitten by another, the death 
is not caused by poison, but because the fang has pierced the 
central nerve mass. I long ago learned that the quickest and 
easiest way to kill certain small spiders of the East, was to 
thrust a needle into the middle of the cephalo-thorax. They 
would be paralyzed immediately and die very soon. It af- 
fects Trap-door spiders the same way but not so suddenly. 

The testimony of many writers shows that spider bites are 
not generally more dangerous than mosquito bites, and some- 
times occasion no more inconvenience than the wounds of a 
needle; and that most insects if they could escape the grasp 
and sucking jaws of the spider after being struck, would stand 
a fair chance of recovery. 
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Enthusiastic naturalists have allowed spiders to bite them 
repeatedly without serious results ; but as far as personal ap- 
plication is concerned I am perfectly willing to depart from 
scientific methods and take on faith the statement that the 
poison of a spider is not poisonous. There are noticeable 
differences between male and female spiders. The male 
Cteniza is smaller, darker colored, has much smaller abdo- 
men, longer legs, and his maxillary palpi have one crooked 
joint, and are armed with spurs or hooks. He is also very 
much more active. 

I have never been able to find the hiding places of males, 
and in two years have only obtained two specimens. These 
were caught by some boys soon alter a severe rain storm. 
They probably hide away among mustard stalks and under 
leaves and have no settled homes! As there are few stones 
and no beds of matted leaves, the male Trap-door spider 
must be an adept at hiding, especially in the day season. It 
is said his shyness is due to the cannibal tendencies of the fe- 
male, who shows her conjugal thrift by eating a husband 
whenever the larder is empty, or she happens to he in an ill 
humor. The females are the solitary dwellers in the tube 
houses. These holes are dug all over the foothills and often 
on level ground. It is often said that they prefer a certain 
exposure, I think northerly, but I have found the nests at all 
heights and all slopes of the hills, and believe they have no 
preference. All they need is seclusion. They are found by 
the dozens on many hills, and frequently there are four or 
five within a few feet of each other. It looks as though the 
young of one family located as one colony after leaving the 
parental cellar, and live peacefully. This proximity suggests 
that unconfined they are not such ferocious cannibals as 
painted, or that food is abundant. I do not know what the 
food is. Probably the staple articles are crickets and sow- 
bugs. That it is plentiful is shown by the plump condition 
of the spiders when they are dug from the ground. I never 
found any remains of food in or around the nests. In con- 
finement they eat flies and crickets and devour each other with 
great relish, or they will live months without food. It is next 
to impossible to starve them out of their nests. I have known 
specimens to shut themselves up by webs and stoically starve 
to death in nests left on window sills in rooms where they 
were alone most of the time, and where they could have 
caught flies by leaving the tube. There is something almost 
pathetic about this feminine domesticity were it not so ex- 
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tremely stupid. Possibly, even with this adjunct, it appears 
to some minds as an eminently suitable and proper way of 
dying. 

On the hills they make the nests from eight to ten inches 
long. They are rarely straight For a few inches they are 
verticle, then they gradually curve, generally up hill, and 
sometimes there is a double curv^. I have one that has a 
sharp turn near the bottom, almost at right angles to the gen- 
eral direction. On account of these curves no caller is able 
to tell whether the lady of the house is at home by looking 
down the hallway. Generally the walls are silken-lined 
throughout, but some individuals are not particular and leave 
the lower end bare. Then these mud walls are scarred and 
marked with impressions of the spider's claws. 

The door is the most curious part of the nest. It is some- 
times so well fitted that it is impossible to open it without the 
aid of a penknife, but it can always be opened without injury 
to hinge. The silk on the hinge part is thick and strong. 
The hinge line is generally toward the top of the hill, but not 
always, for I have found nests that open up hill and side wise. 
Considering the rush with which rain comes here it would be 
provident always to have the doors open downward, so as not 
to be swept open by the floods. The hinges are always made 
so strong that they spring the door to, regardless of inclina- 
tion of position. The door stands at about an angle of 45 
degrees and shuts as soon as the spider has crawled out. The 
worn hinges of specimens that have been handled do not give 
a correct idea of the tension of web in inhabited nests. 

The spiders are nocturnal or crepuscular. After four 
o'clock in the afternoon it is not uncommon to see a door 
gently fall to on the approach of footsteps. Spiders often be- 
tray their nests in this way. If an attempt is made to open 
the door, one finds that the spider is holding it down on the 
other side with considerable strength. She catches her claws 
in the silk and braces herself against the walls by means of 
her many legs, and pulls for dear life. 

In every door there are four or five little holes in the silk 
opposite the middle of the hinge, which might be called in- 
verted door knobs, and in these she inserts her claws to open 
or shut the door. When she finds her efforts are of. no avail 
and the door slips from her grasp, she hastens to her recep- 
tion room at the bottom of the tube, and, throwing herself 
backward with all feet and her cruel fangs upturned to re- 
ceive anything that descends, she waits patiently for future de- 
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velopments. The spider will move quite large stones that 
fasten the door, but if it is pinned back so she cannot lift it, 
she will build a new door. I have tested them many times in 
this way in the spider towns of the foothills. Not long after 
one successful experiment of the kind, I heard of a very rare 
specimen of a "Tarantula's" nest in one of the stores, for 
which the dealer would not take any price, because it was 
such an uncommon thing for spiders to have double doors to 
their homes! 

I removed the door from one of my spider's houses and she 
built seven doors in succession in a short time; but some are 
content when the door is torji off to spin a web over the open- 
ing. Sometimes the screw seed-vessel of Alfilaria worms its 
way into the top of the door and makes a convenient handle 
for us to open the portal, or a bit of grass roots there and 
hides the dwelling; but I have never noticed any attempt on 
the part of the spider to cover the trap with vegetation as a 
protection. 

The nests are well hidden by burr clover and crane's-bill in 
the green season, and in the dry season, when most they need 
concealment, the earth is so baked and cracked that it takes a 
keen and experienced eye to pick out the trap doors from the 
multitudinous mud cracks which surround them. 

After the young leave the mother they can easily conceal 
themselves in the cracks and fissures of the dry soil, and their 
first tiny nests are so small as to escape detection. The small- 
est I have seen have been in diameter about the width of a 
pea. They are said to enlarge their tubes from time to time, 
as they increase in size. The young must leave the nest very 
early, for I have never found any with the mother except the 
swarms that are there in April and May, and the little ones 
then are about the size of a medium pin head. They proba- 
bly make their tubes in summer, for the floods of the rainy 
season would sweep them out of temporary resting places and 
out of existence. It is reported that the mother shuts herself 
up in the nest and offers herself an unresisting victim to the 
insatiable appetite for her swarming offspring, and that after 
the repast they go forth in the world refreshed and ready for 
the duties of life. I trusted to this cannibalism in an attempt 
to raise some young. There were hundreds of them — little 
reddish mites creeping over the mother — and, believing in the 
survival of the fittest, I left them to devour her and each 
other, and thus help along my studies. When I examined the 
nest months afterwards, the mother was alive and had spun a 
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loose web over the mouth of the broken tube and the young 
had all crept out and died in the crevices of the earth. They 
had not eaten each other to any appreciable extent, and cer- 
tainly had not filled the traditional contract to devour their 
devoted mother. 

There is a fact that gives a faint color of truth to this be- 
lief Sometimes the doors of a nest is sealed down. A ring 
of silk, almost a quarter of an inch wide is woven inside, 
holding the door fast to the tube. This thick white band can 
be separated from the nest, showing that it was added after 
the house was completed. At the bottom of the tube is 
found the shell of a spider, not the shriveled up body. If the 
young ate her, how did they get out afterwards? If she 
found herself wounded unto death, and sealing her door she 
hid away in the silence and darkness to make her home her 
tomb — Who ate her? The sides of the tube are smooth and 
solid, the woven silk is close and compact, the remains are of 
a victim or eaten subject, not of a mummy, and it is not easy 
to explain the phenomena. 

Nothing is more interesting about these interesting peo- 
ple than the existence of such catacombs. As the door 
closes, like doors in a ghost story, of its own accord after 
the spider has left the house, she shows no little inge- 
nuity in getting in when she comes home again. She 
feels around and gives a pull, and if the door sticks she 
removes debris that an unkind hand may have placed 
on the trap. Then as she cannot see downward, she 
continues to feel around with her feet for familiar places. She 
inserts her claws in the roughnessesof the earth and pulls till 
she finds the hinge side, then bracing her feet outside the tube 
to use as levers, she catches her fangs in the top opposite the 
hinge, and pulls upward by lifting her whole body. As soon 
as the door yields and opens a little she inserts her front feet 
and pulls it wider, and then sliding over the top when it. is 
half open, disappears — pulling the door to after her. 

The Ctenizas work readily in confinement. Sometimes they 
finish the tube before adding the door, and other times soon 
build the door and thus protected carry on improvements at 
their leisure. They generally work at night, but will pull 
down the door and remove obstructions from it in the day. 
They are so shy that it is difficult to catch them workrng. 
They will work in a lighted room if it is quiet, and in this way 
I have watched them build nests and make doors. They have 
an interesting way of getting rid of the earth when they are 
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diggiiig- They carry particles of earth by means of the 
fangs pressed against the body, and when they reach the up- 
per part of the tube by a quick jerk of a leg, they fillip them 
far from the nest. Thus the bits of soil are scattered far and 
wide and a heap is never seen at the mouth of a nest I have 
seen them repeatedly throw earth in this way, and often heard 
it at night strike against the top of jars where they were 
working. 

In digging holes they use the fangs, and can burrow in very 
hard soil, As a test, I put one in a cup of clay, tenacious as 
brick clay, and in a few nights she had dug a hole larger than 
a walnut, and she still seems disposed to go farther, although 
her fangs are coated a third of the length with the yellow 
clay. Then she brings up bits of earth from the inside, moist- 
ened in some way, and presses them against the side of the 
tube. Then turning around with her long spinnerets she 
spreads silk over the underside of the part that she has just 
stuck on. The spinnerets act like fingers and plaster the silk 
on carefully and dexterously. It seems all to be done by 
touch, rather than sight. This she repeats slowly and with 
great pains, adding bit by bit and smoothing the silk on the 
underside, and testing her work with her many hands, till the 
door is completed. Sometimes dawn comes before the labor 
is done, and then a little half door hangs on its hinges all day 
over the opening. 

The strength of the door, the holes for holding it down, the 
tenacity with which the spider pulls on the inside, and the at- 
titude she takes when she hastens down the tube — all show 
that she has to contend with shrewd enemies. Probably her 
most tireless foe is the Tarantula hawk. This is a wasp and 
there are several species that hunt spiders. The largest one is 
a gorgeous creature with red wings and bluish or greenish 
metallic-colored body. 

Late in the afternoon when the spiders begin cautiously 
to open their doors these wasps are seen flying low and in- 
tently examining every hole and crevice in the ground. They 
fly into the squirrel burrows and walk all over them, with their 
bodies jerking in an impertinent and irritating manner, as they 
peer into the upper stories of these tenement houses. From 
this it seems that spiders must be added as attic lodgers in 
these communal dwellings; and surely with this addition, and 
the wasps as callers, there must be a Box and Cox arrange- 
ment as to hours, to prevent unpleasant encounters in the 
hallways. 
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The secret of the wasp's search is not food, but to lay up 
an inheritance for her young. When she encounters a spider 
a fight ensues, and, if she is victorious, she paralyzes but does 
not kill it, and then deposits an egg on or near the spider, and 
goes her way rejoicing. The spider is limp and helpless, but 
keeps alive till the wasp is hatched as a soft white grub. 
Then the baby wasp begins to eat the meat its mother has 
supplied in abundance to last through its babyhood. This 
admirable provision of the wasp — not quite so happy for the 
spider — is excellent in a dry climate where a dead spider 
would dry up in a short time and become very tough or dusty 
eating; but where a parylyzed spider keeps fresh and in good 
condition till needed. Mud wasps have the same way of 
storing up smaller spiders for their young. 

The Cteniza resents familiarity and shows her displeasure 
by a sharp snap of the fangs or by moving off as fast as pos- 
sible. This makes it difficult to examine live ones. They 
do not like to be touched. I have found a way, however, of 
keeping them quiet as long as I please. It is by pressing 
gently on the cephalo-thorax over the chief nerve mass. The 
spider stops crawling, ceases struggling and remains per- 
fectly still. This is especially noticeable when they are 
turned on their backs. At first they fight to get back 
to their normal position, but a slight pressure stills 
them, their muscles relax and they can be examined 
at leisure. Even so slight a weight as a bit of writing paper 
will keep them immovable for a long time. These mesmer- 
ized spiders are rather ridiculous in this undignified position, 
lying flat on their backs, with their many heels all up in the air, 
and a plaster of white paper across the pit of their stomachs; 
and it cannot be very comfortable either, but they remain mo- 
tionless for a quarter or half hour at a time, and may be 
kept from scrambling back on their feet as long as you will 
by a touch at the first sign of restlessness. 

Aside from the curious homes I have not noticed any sign 
of superior shrewdness or intelligence in these spiders. They 
seem shy and slow and rather stupid. Their nocturnal habit 
keeps them from showing off well in the day time, but even 
at night they are not alert. 

I tried the effect of certain color and odor by putting rose 
petals in their nests, but they merely carried them out as they 
would sticks and mud. 

I tested their musical ear, as spiders are said to be music- 
ally inclined, by singing and whistling my sweetest, but they 
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seemed very phlegmatic about it and the sound produced no 
impression, not even uneasiness. Perhaps, though, they dis- 
criminate. 

They are so slow that it requires much time and patience 
to study their habits, and then, in confinement, the conditions 
are not natural. 

People are ready to believe anything phenomenal about a 
snake or a spider. Many of the stories of marvelous instinct 
and characteristics of spiders are woven from the golden tis- 
sue of romance and are too cobwebby to be touched without 
destruction, but it is a sorry wight, human or arachnoid, to 
whom no romance can cling, and it is not strange that the 
little brown anchoret in her silken cell in the foothills should 
be credited with more than ordinary intelligence when she 
shuts her door in the face of the world and retires to solitary 
meditation. 

Miss Monks. 



EMINENT NATURALISTS,— II. 

RAFINESQUE. 

"What an odd-looking fellow," said I to myself, as while 
walking by the river I observed a man landing from a boat 
with, what I thought, a bundle of dried clover on his back. 
"How the boatmen stare at him! Surely he must be an 
original." 

He ascended with rapid step, and, approaching me, asked if 
I could point to the house in which Mr. Audubon resided. 

"Why, I am the man," said I, " and will gladly lead you to 
my dwelling." 

The traveler rubbed his hands together with delight, and 
drawing a letter from his pocket, handed it to me without any 
remark. I broke the seal and read as follows. " My dear 
Audubon — I send you an odd fish, which you may prove to 
be undescribed, and hope you will do so in your next letter. 
Believe me always your friend, B." 

With all the simplicity of a woodsman, I asked the bearer 
where the odd fish was; when M. de T. smiled, rubbed his 
eyes, and with the greatest good humor, said, " I am that odd 
fish, I presume, Mr. Audubon." 

Clean clothes were offered, but he would not accept them, 
and it was with evident reluctance that he performed the lava- 
tions usual on such occasions, before he sat down to dinner. 
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He chanced to turn over the drawing of a plant quite new 
to him. After inspecting it closely, he shook his head, and 
told me no such plant existed in nature. I told my guest 
that the plant was common in the immediate neighborhood, 
and that I would show it to him on the morrow. 

"And why, to-morrow, Mr. Audubon? Let us go now!" 

We did so ; and on reaching the bank of the river, [Mr. 
Audubon lived in Kentucky, on the bank of the Ohio river,] 
I pointed to the plant. I thought M. de T. had gone mad. 
He plucked the plants one after another, danced, hugged me 
in his arms, and exultingly told me that he had got, not 
merely a new species, but a new genus! 

When it waxed late, I showed him to the apartment in- 
tended for him during his stay, and endeavored to render him 
comfortable, leaving him writing materials in abundance. I 
was indeed heartily glad to have a naturalist under my roof. 

We had all retired to rest. Every person, I imagined, was 
in deep slumber, save myself, when of a sudden, I heard a 
great uproar in the naturalist's room. I got up, reached the 
place in a few moments, and opened the door, when to my 
astonishment I saw my guest running about the room naked, 
holding the handle of my favorite violin, the body of which 
he had battered to pieces against the walls, in attempting to 
kill the bats, which had entered by the open window, proba- 
bly attracted by the insects flying around his candle. I stood 
amazed, but he continued running round and round, until he 
was fairly exhausted ; when he begged me to procure one of 
the animals for him, as he felt convinced they belonged to a 
new species! 

M. de T. remained with us for three weeks, and collected 
multitudes of plants, shells, bats, and fishes. We were per- 
fectly reconciled to his oddities, and finding him a most 
agreeable and intelligent companion, hoped that his sojourn 
might be of long duration. But one evening, when tea was 
prepared, and we expected him to join the family, he was no- 
where to be found. His grasses and other valuables were all 
removed from his room. The night was spent in searching 
for him in the neighborhood. No eccentric naturalist could 
be discovered. Whether he had perished in a swamp, or had 
been devoured by a bear or a gar-fish, or had taken to his 
heels, were matters of conjecture ; nor was it until some weeks 
after, that a letter from him, thanking us for our attention, as- 
sured me of his safety. 

Thus wrote Mr. Audubon, in his^ " Ornithological Biogra- 
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phy," describing, under an assumed name, that most singular 
man, Constantine Schmaltz Rafinesque, the contemporary of 
Mr. Say. 

He was born of French parentage, in Turkey, near Con- 
stantinople, in the year 1784. During his early life he 
showed a love for the study of natural objects, which overcame 
his interest in mercantile pursuits. Coming to the United 
States on a trading voyage in 1803, he was known as a 
botanist He remained two years, and cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of the few naturalists then residing in the country. He 
then established himself as a merchant on the island of 
Sicily, and remained there until 181 5, when he took his final 
departure for America. 

During his stay in Sicily he industriously investigated the 
natural history of that island, and published many works on 
the same. He embarked with a great collection of speci- 
mens, books, and manuscripts, but suffered shipwreck off the 
coast of Long Island, and his precious possessions, for which 
he had labored so long and so hard, were swept into the 
ocean. 

His property was so much impaired that he never recov- 
ered from the blow, but sunk from poverty even to destitu- 
tion. His death occurred in 1840. 

The writings of Rafinesque are admitted to show great tal- 
ent and sagacity in certain respects, but they lack the sound 
judgment of Mr. Say. He was possessed with a passion for 
finding new species, and for combining into new groups all 
the objects which came within his observation. He especially 
erred in supposing that distinct species should be formed of 
natural objects, which present but trifling and unimportant 
variations, and his disregard for the previous work of other 
naturalists led them to withdraw their confidence, and, at last 
to relinquish all intercourse with him. 

His passion for new species became a confirmed mono- 
mania, and though of late years more credit has been given 
to his writings, he doubtless created much confusion by need- 
lessly multiplying genera and species, and by his brief, imper- 
fect, and uncertain descriptions ; so that comparatively few of 
the numerous names which he bestowed are now acknowl- 
edged as having any value. 

Mr. Rafinesque's later years were noted for the projection 
of many visionary financial and literary schemes. "With 
harmless egotism he magnified the importance of his own dis- 
coveries, and ascribed his reverses to machinations of secret 
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foes, and to the end, considered himself a most deserving, 
though unrequitted, laborer for the promotion of human 
knowledge." 

Peace to his memory ! May his enthusiam and scientific 
spirit, which, in some respects were in advance of the age in 
which he lived, be duly honored; and may naturalists ever 
take heed, as a lesson from his career, to join to their zeal, 
wisdom ; and to wisdom, modesty. 

Josiah Keep. 



CALIFORNIAN AND POLYNESIAN FISH-HOOKS. 

In his work on pre-historic fishing in Europe and North 
America, Dr. Rau has drawn attention to the similarity of 
South Californian and Polynesian fish-hooks of shell and 
bone, and he has figured a few from South Sea Islands for 
the sake of comparison. In consequence thereof, he received, 
a short time ago, from the ethnological department of the 
British Museum, a communication, together with a large 
plate of drawings of Polynesian fish-hooks preserved in the 
museum. Some of these are strikingly like the Californian 
specimens; not only does the curved points in these books 
approach very closely the shank, but they also show, like the 
Californian hooks, a barb on the outside. This analogy is the 
more significant, as some ethnologists have claimed a rela- 
tionship between the Polynesians and South Californians. — 
American Naturalist 



HORIZONTAL WELLS, 

Many people are now deriving their water supply from tun- 
nels in the hillsides. It has been found that water can be thu*i 
obtained at an elevation which admits of its being distributed 
over wide areas either for house use or irrigation. In some 
places in the southern counties of California, tunnels have 
been run in near the sources of small streams, and thus a 
much greater supply has been d eveloped than found its way 
into the streams originally. In other cases, the beds of such 
streams have been tunneled under, and the underground con- 
duits of water cut off, and thus again supplies have been de- 
veloped. Tunnels into the hillsides nearly always yield 
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water, though the amount differs widely. Sometimes not 
enough will be obtained to pay for the cost of the tunnel; 
again, the supply of a town or a considerable area of irriga- 
ted land will pour forth, and sometimes risk the lives of the 
workmen who are opening its way. Many times a man living 
near the hills can do much better by digging a horizontal 
well into his hillside, and thus secure running water, than he 
can by digging a vertical well and then be at the trouble of 
pumping it to the surface. — Pacific Rural Press. 



ABOUT THE SWORDFISH. 

Now the swordfish is a 'queer critter/ Whether he weighs 
200 or 700 pounds, he is the same sly, ferocious, aggressive 
fellow — the most terrific foe a man can meet in the water, 
unless it is a man-eater shark, and porbably the swordfish can 
give even him some points. He is a vicious, aggressive 
fellow; actually malicious, wantonly ugly. His sword is a 
bony prolongation of his snout, often three feet long, and 
used as he can use it, it is a terrible weapon. He cannot 
only attack and even kill a whale, but will always attack a 
man, if he can get at him, and will not seldom attack a ship 
— burying his sword deep in the planking, and breaking it off 
— which serves him right, for this often kills the vicious fish. 

Well, our harpooner on the little Ocean View, being duly 
warned by a shout from the look-out, who has discovered a 
swordfish off the weather bow, gets ready to throw his lance. 
The fish, after filling up with mackerel — on which he feeds — 
floats near the surface, motionless, his sharp sickle-shaped 
dorsal fin alone sticking out above the water, and serving to 
betray his position. If the boat approaches * across his bows,' 
so to speak, or 'headon,' he will lie perfectly still and let it 
almost go over him ; but you can't follow him from behind ; 
he is suspicious of that situation and is off. He can dart like 
a flash of lightning. No other fish has such power of force 
and swiftness in darting. It is this that makes his otherwise 
not strong and rather harmless sword such a formidable 
weapon ; a rifle, it is said, can drive even a tallow candle 
through a window-pane. 

The harpooner throws his lance, and buries it deeply in the 
fish ; perhaps throws it almost clear through his vitals ; at any 
rate, the strong barbed iron * holds.' The instant the harpoon 
is hurled, over goes the barrel, too, thrown by a person who is 
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watching for that exact moment — for the wounded fish darts 
off at an incredible rate, and makes the foam and spray rise 
well up over the barrel. This barrel reveals his course, as 
well as hampering him and wearying him ; and one of the 
crew now lowers a boat and goes after him, to 'play' him, 
draw him in, and try to exhaust him. If he can only 
once get a loop around the slender bottom of that widely 
forked mackerel tail, he is sure of landing his prey — and not 
till then. — Hartford Times, 
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NECROLOGY, 



George Busk, F. R. S., F. G. S., etc., an English naturalist, 
has recently died. 

Frank K. Rising, of Lena, Illinois, a promising writer on 
natural history, died June 29th, at the age of 19 years. 
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In coFFEE-aROwiNQ countries, an infuBion of the leaves of the tree is 
held by many as being superior to the infusion of the berry. 

The volcano of Kilauea, in the Sandwich Islands, is again active. 

Am ancient and for a long time inactive volcano on the Island of 
Galita in the Mediterranean has resumed activity. 

Vesuvius has broken out again. 

The city health officer, in his report to the Board of Trustees, reported 
ten deaths in San Diego for the month of August. The causes were 
given as follows: Enteritis, 2; consumption, 2 ; convulsions,!; mala- 
rial fever, 1 ; whooping cough, 1 ; suicide, I ; diptheria, 1 ; unclassified, 
1. He places the population at 8,500 — an increase of 4,000 in one year. 

Ms. A. D. Peabson reports a Gambell's partridge from this county. 

No. 18 was issued September 27th. 

D. Cleveland has returned to San Diego from the East. He has 
been absent for more than a year. 

Db. C. G. Pabbt expects to winter in California. 

C. Gilbert Wheeleb has paid San Diego a visit. 

A SEA-xoNBTEB, which was 'neither a shark nor a whale,' was recently 
observed in San Diego bay. It was said to move at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour, and was observed by several reliable people. It was subse- 
quently captured and proved to be a wharf pile that had broken loose ! 

Thbee distinct shocks were felt at San Diego at about 4 a. x., on the 
8th of October. Ttie last was felt for several moments. They seemed to 
extend from east to west. 

The second horticultural fair of San Diego county was held October 
6, 7 and 8. A fine display of fruits was made by various sections of the 
county, and numerous other objects as well, illustrative of its resources. 

An EXAMINATION of 10,000 prescriptions by English physicians has 
shown the drugs most used to be chloroform, bromide of potassium, sal 
volatile, glycerine, syrup of orange peel, wine of ipecacuanha, sulphate 
of quinine, bicarbonate of soda, carbonate of ammonia and bicarbonate of 
poti^h. 

There are nineteen known metals valued at over $1,000 pev aveiido- 
jxns pound. The most costly is vanadium, which is said to be worth 
$10,000 a pound. Of these nineteen metals, only one is produced or used 
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to any conBiderable extent, and that is iridiam, which is valued at $I,O0Q 
per pound. It is sometimes, but very sparingly, used in electrical experi- 
ments. 

A MAK who lived in the swamp daily prayed to Jupiter for health. 
'Pray from the hill-top, and your prayer will be granted,' answered Ju- 
piter. — H. C. Fulton, in Random Notes on Natural History. 

During his expedition to Mount Kilimanjaro, Mr. H. H. Johnson no- 
ticed a singular resemblance or 'mimicry' between the appearance of 
the tall red-brown antelope and the mounds built by the white ant. The 
color being the same and the long grass hiding the animal's legs, it was 
really difficult to distinguish an antelope from an ant-liill. A more ludi- 
crous exactness was sometimes given to the mimicry by the sharply 
pointed leaves of a kind of squill, which suggested the horns of an ante- 
lope. 

Balloons as an adjunct of warfare are attracting much attention in 
European military circles, and their possible value in times of peace are 
not entirely overlooked. An English writer remarks that the recent suc- 
cessful attempts at balloon-steerage in France have led many thoughtful 
persons to believe the day not to be far distant when we shall see bal- 
loons plying in well-paying passenger traffic between England and the 
Continent. Another writer adds that such a result would be no more 
wonderful in its way than the discovery and development of the tele- 
phone, which, though scarcely a decade old, is already so familiar to us 
that it no longer seems strange. 

Since the scientific world was surprised, in 1877, by Cailletet's and 
Pictet's announcements of the production of liquefied oxygen, several ex- 
perimenters—especially Wroblewski and Olzewski — have successfully at- 
tacked the problem of liquefying the so-called permanent gases. It was 
at first thought necessary to employ great pressure in addition to great (told, 
but in the later researches both oxygen and nitrogen, as well as atmos- 
pheric air, have been made liquid by intense cold at very moderate pres- 
sures. Among the interesting results obtained are the following : At 152 
degrees below zero, Fahrenheit, chlorine forms orange colored crystals ; 
at 175 below hydrochloric acid is a solid ; at 200 below ether solidifies ; at 
202 below absolute alcohol freezes ; at 299 below oxygen boils ; at 312 be- 
low air boils; and at 337 below air boils in a vacuum. These extraordi- 
nary temperatures were measured by means of a hydrogen thermometer 
and by a thermopile. The lowest temperature yet measured is 373 de- 
grees below zero, which was produced by the evaporation of solid nitro- 
gen on suddenly reducing the pressure. From these results it appears 
probable that every known substance within the reach of man will be 
eventually obtained in solid form by the mere withdrawal of heat. 
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SANTA CRUZ ISLAND. 

BY E. L. GREENE. 

An opportunity has lately been afforded me of visiting this 
largest island of the Santa Barbara group. Although it is perhaps 
the most easily accessible of them all, it has remained among the 
last to be explored scientifically. My own researches, the first 
ever made there in any branch ot natural history, have been con- 
fined to botany ; but in my several weeks of daily botanizing I 
could not but become more or less familiar with the physical 
aspects of the island in general, and my impressions thereof may 
be worth recording. The island is some thirty miles long and 
from five to ten wide, and, as seen from Santa Barbara, only 
twenty-five miles distant, appears to rise like a blue precipitous 
mountain range from the bosom of the sea. The near approach 
reveals nothing but a succession of sharply outlined hills rising 
abruptly one behind another, the highest ridge attaining an alti- 
tude of, I believe, a little under four thousand feet. This length- 
wise range of mountain, which constitutes the body of the island, 
is intersected at short intervals by deep and narrow cafions which 
run down to the sea. In most of these running water is to be 
found at almost any time in the year, so that the island may be 
said to be well watered, and the common trees of the main land 
are to be found thriving in all these canons, such as the large leaved 
maple, (Acer Macrophyllum) live oak, (Quercus agrifolia) pop- 
lar, (Populus trichocarpa) willow, (Salix laevigata) and many 
others. And yet, the tree which is commonest, of all in similar 
situations on the nearest mainland, the sycamore (Platanus race- 
mosa), is entirely absent from Santa Cruz. Heteromeles arbuti- 
folia is altogether more abundant here than I have over seen it 
elsewhere, but there grows along with it a fine large *ceanothus 
which is quite new to science. The mouths of these various 
cations afford the only landing places along all the shore. The 
gravelly beds of the streamlets are the only portions of the island's 
whole surface, which lead down gradually to the sea. At such 
points only will the boatman or sailor fina a narrow strip of beach, 

* Ceamothub arborbus, Greene, Bull. Cal. Acad. ii. 144. 
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and that barely commensurate with the breadth of the cafion it- 
self. With these exceptions, the whole coast of the island rises 
almost or quite perpendicularly from the* water, the first terrace of 
comparatively horizontal ground setting in at the height of from 
twenty-five to five hundred feet above the tide. This lowest suc- 
cession of slopes constitutes a considerable part of the best grazing 
land of the island. It is an open rolling district extending inland 
for a mile or more, everywhere intersected by the narrow gorges 
or cafions, covered with fine grass and dotted with clumps of 
scrub oak (Quercus dumosa) and some patches of manzanita, 
with here and there a grove of f Lyonothamnus, a tree peculiar to 
this island, very ornamental, of graceful contour, with ample fern- 
like leaves, and large corymbs of small white flowers. 

Back of this terrace the land rises very abruptly, and breaks 
everywhere into rocky shelves and gorges, and the herbaceous 
and grassy vegetation gives place to a ^reat variety of trees and 
shrubs, but of different kinds from those which occupy the deeper 
and larger cafions where water is. Here are dense forests of a 
small pme tree, doubtless of the same species, whatever that be, 
which is found on Guadalupe and Cedros, five hundred miles to the 
southward: clumps of a large fruited evergreen cherry, identical, 
I have no doubt, with Prunus ilicifolia of the mainland, but with 
foliage commonly of quite diflferent character, but sometimes just 
the same, and altogether extremely variable: mipenetrable thick- 
ets of manzanita, from out which there rises here and there a group 
of oaks, both Quercus chrysolepis and Q. agrifolia. Thus the 
northward slope of Santa CrUz is well supplied with wood, grass 
and water, and it is the favorite range of many thousands of the 
sheep with which the island is at present mainly stocked. From 
the summit of the highest ridge one looks southward, not down to 
the sea on the oth' r side as one would expect, but rather into a 
long, narrow valley, beyond which arises a second range of 
mountain less elevated than that whereon we suppose ourselves 
to be standing, yet high enough to shut out from view the ocean 
which lies beyond. Up and down this stretc ^ of valley are fenced 
fields and vineyards, and, in the midst of all, an assemblage of 
cottages and barns. Here dwell the superintendent of the island 
and the forty or fifty laboring men who are variously employed to 
carry on the industries of farming, fencing and building, which 
the present enterprising owner of Santa Cruz has set on foot in 
addition to that of sheep and cattle raising, to which the island 
was exclusively devoted in earlier times, under other proprietors. 
A considerable stream, flowing all through the year, courses down 
the entire length of this valley, finding an outlet in the fine bay 
called Prisoner's Harbor. Its passageway through the mountains 
is an exceedingly beautiful cafion, broad enough in its bed to 

tL. ASPLKNiFOLZUs, Greene, Bull. Cal. Acad. i. i87. 
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^orm an easy roadway between the f anch and the wharf a distance 
of three miles. In the neighborhood of the landing are some 
vegetal traces '^f early settlers whose names are now lost: for ex- 
ample, the common castor bean grows luxuriantly along the bases 
of the blufis. almost as if indigenous, which of course it can not 
be, and the tree has not been planted on the island by any one 
within the memory of people now d»velling there; and fennel, of 
equally undoubted foreign derivation, is plentiful high up on the 
hillsides, at this same point, but not elsewhere. Also a single 
large and shapely pear tree, very prolific and its fruit of fair qual- 
ity, a tree which must be fifty, if not eighty years old, flourishes 
on a level piece of ground, just at the entrance of the cafion. The 
cafton though deep is not so very narrow, room being found for 
considerable groups, here and there, of live oaks, willows and 
poplars, besides a liberal growth of the smaller trees and shrubs, 
such as are familiar. But the precipices and rocky steeps on either 
side are the home of some more than usually interesting bushes, 
whose charm to the botanist's eye lies in the fact that they are 
peculiar to this island, have not been met with in any other part 
of the wide world, not even on the other islands of the group.J 

The two or three miles width of mountains which lie westward 
of the central valley, and form a dozen miles of the island's south- 
ward slope, bear a different vegetation from that of the northward 
slope. It takes the character of what is called, in California, 
chaparral, con isting of adenostoma, ceanothus, two species of 
manzanita.two or three kinds of scrub oak and a singularly large, 
shrubby §castilleia, the whiteness of whose foliage presents a 
striking contrast to the bright green of the other shrubbery amid 
which it grows. But the chaparral is neither so dense nor so 
universally prevalent as to exclude grassy vegetation, and the 
wholt southward slope as well as the north side of the island 
affords abundant pasture. The oaks and manzanitas, although 
lower than the same species on the mainland, fruit plentifully, and 
this region is consequentiy the favorite haunt of countless wild 
hogs and small foxes. These two species of mammals, the first, 
of course, having been introduced, are the only wild animals larger 
than mice, which inhabit the island. Even the rabbits, so com- 
mon elsewhere in California, are wanting here. The proprietor 
introduced, some years ago, wild turkeys from Texas, and they 
survive, but have scarcely multiplied, a circumstence to be ac- 
counted for by the almost incredible number of foxes which one 

tERioGONUM ARBokKscBNS, Greene, Bull. Cal. Acad. i. ii and Corkthrogykb dbtonsa 
Greene, Bull. Torr Club, x. 41. 

I Gast'llsia hou>lih;ca. bhrubby, 3 to 5 feet high, white throughout with a dense floccose 
tomentum: branches slender, leafy, with axillary, elongated, very leafy branchlets : leaves all 
narrowly linear, entire, t to 3 inches long, less than a line wide: soike. a to 4 inches long, short, 
peduncled: bracts linear-spatulate, entire, on the uppermost 3-cieft. with cream colored tips: 
calvx 8 lines long, deeply cleft on the upper side, merely lobed on the lower: galea of the co> 
rolla shorter than the tube, exserted, straight. 

Species allied to C. folioiosat but many cimes larger, with denser tomentum. and different 
leaves and flowers. 
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observes; and yet, the eggs of the California quail, which bird was 
also introduced, have in some measure escaped, for this species is 
fairly increasing. 

From the summit of this southward range the mainland view is 
shut out by the higher altitude of the northern range; but looking 
out to the sea, on a clear day. one may perceive the low island of 
San Nicolas more or less distinctly, although it is more than 
thirty miles distant, and also San Clem en te which is nearer and 
well elevated; and besides these a gfreater or less number of rocky 
islets and low reefs that are scattered up and down along the 
shores of Santa Cruz itself: most of them occupied by seals and 
sea fowl, their tide washed foundations covered with shell fish, 
the abundance of which must have been, in former times, the 
principal means of subsistence to the aborigines of the island. 
The extensive and deep kitchenmiddings, which occur wherever 
there are springs, constitute one of the marked features of the 
Santa Cruz landscape. The store of ethnological materials which 
these ought to have furnished to our scientific collections, has 
long since been gathered in and transported to the museums of 
the old world, in reproof of our own slowness and indifference. 
But there still remains, in the flora and feuna, especially the rich 
marine portion, a most inviting field for future work. 



A NEW GENUS OF GRASSES 

Orcuttia. — Tribe. Festucece, Subtribe, SesleriecB. Panicle 
simple; spikelets sessile, alternate, many flowered, compressed, 
upper ones crowded; empty and flowering glumes much alike, 
green and thickish, broad, 3 to 5 lobed, unawned, strongly many 
nerved; palet equaling its glume, hyaline, narrow, green on the 
strongly angled keels; anthers 3, styles 2, filaments and styles at 
length projecting beyond the flower. 

O. Californica. — Plant dwarf, 2 to 4 inches high, annually, 
growing in small clusters of 10 to 20 or more culms from one 
root, culms variable in lenirth in the same cluster, generally pro- 
ducing some small flowering branches from the lower joints: 
leaves 2 or 3, the sheaths open and inflated, striate, ligule 
obsolete, blade rather rigid, about one inch long, acuminate; 
leaves and sheaths sparsely pubescent; panicle about one inch 
long, simple, usually of 4 to 6 alternate sessile spikelets, the 
lower 2 or 3 rather distant, the upper ones crowded; spikelets 5 
to 10 flowered, empty glumes sparsely pubescent, broad, about 2 
lines long, scariously margined, mostly 3 lobed, the 2 outer lobes 
longer, the lobes each 3 nerved ; flowering glumes a little exceed- 
ing 2 lines, with 5 nearly equal, acute lobes, each lobe three 
nerved; palet as long as its glume, hyaline, narrow, strongly 
keeled, dentate at apex. 
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Orcnttia Oalifornica, Vasey. 
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Sometimes several spike lets are clustered together at the apex 
of the culm, with only one pair of empty glumes for all. 

This interesting little grass was collected in April last near San 
Quentin Bay, Lower California, by Mr. C. R. Orcutt, whose zeal 
and industry in the cause of natural science has greatly increased 
our knowledge ol that region, and has brought to light a con- 
siderable number of new species in addition to the present genus. 
I take pleasure in naming it as a proper recognition of his work. 

Description of Plate: Figure i, plant, natural size; figure 
2, a spikelet magnified; figures 3, 4 and 5, diflferent forms of the 
glumes enlarged; figure 6, palet, style and s'amen, enlarged. 

Dr. George Vasey. 



THE GRASS OF THE FIELD. 

If the humble grass of the field. 
Whose bloom passes quickly away, 
When morning breaks o'er hill and vale, 
Is clothed in beauty's bright array. 

Shall not the lovers of beauty, 
By the Author of all things mir, 
Be clothed with immortal bloom. 
And His love and His glory share? 

E. E. 
November 16, 1886. 



EMINENT NATURALISTS,— III 

AUGUSTUS A. GOULD, M. D. 

The name of Dr. Gould well deserves a place in the list of those 
who have done noble work in the department of Natural History. 
A good man and a true, kind, patient, and full ol perseverance, 
he has left an example worthy of imitation, and full of encourage- 
ment for all who are striving to accomplish by patience what they 
can not hope to gain by rapid and brilliant achievements. 

A native of New Hampshire, born in 1805, most of his life was 
spent in Boston, in the practice of his profession. 

He was a thorough student and wrote largely on conchological 
subjects, his most noted works being " The Invertebrate Animals 
of Massachusetts," and "Mullusks and Shells of the United States 
Exploring Expedition undir Capt. Wilkes," * The MoUusca of the 
North Pacific Expedition under Capts. Ringgold and Rogers,'^ 
and '• Otia Conchologica. " 
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On the death of Dr. Amos Binney, another name worthy of 
high honor, Dr. Gould was selected as the proper person to edit 
and complete the great unfinished work ol that author on the 
'■ Land Shells of the United States." 

To show the quality of the man, let me quote a few lines from 
a letter which I once received from Mr. Dall, now at the head of 
the Conchological Department of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington. He writes: **Dr. Gould, excellent man and natu- 
ralist as he was, when I went to him, a young fellow, with a ques- 
tion such as you have asked of me, said in effect, * you must go 
ahead and earn your living, and use your leisure for study, as I 
have done, only don't wait for the leisure to be greater; do some- 
thing, if but little, every day, otherwise, when wealth or age give 
you greater leisure, your interest will have faded and your cppor- 
tunity will be gone.*'* 

Grand words, full to the brim of the true idea of education ! 

Mr. Dall adds: "Dr. Gould's work was done in the occasional 
spare moments of a not wealthy physician , in active practice, upon 
which he depended for his daily bread." 

One of our most common shore shells, the little checkered Lit- 
torine, Littorina scutulata, received its name from this eminent 
naturalist. As you pick up the humble little shell on the beach 
let it always remind of the man who studied its peculiarities and 
gave it its name. Let it bring before you the most excellent ad- 
vice and example of Dr. Gould, and remember that it is as good 
for any other department of knowledge as for the study of shells. 

Oh, this question of bread and butter ! How it weighs upon 
us. If only we were rich and had plenty of spare time, what 
marvels we would accomplish! How we would study and invest- 
igate ; what books we would read, and what books we would 
write ! 

Would we? 

Do most of the rich men whom we know indulge in such occu- 
pation ? 

Grand words are those of the busy physician, bringing cheer 
and stimulus to our aspiring, but sometimes almost discouraged 
souls: 

** You must go ahead and earn your living, and use your leisure 
for study, as I have done; only don't wait for the leisure to be 
greater; do something, if but little, every day." 

Dr. Gould's end was sudden, almost tragic; he died of cholera, 
Sept. 15th, 1866. 

Though he was so suddenly called to lay aside his leisure hour 
studies, his published works remain and bear testimony to the ex- 
cellent use he made of those fragments of time, which so easily 
might have been frittered away in idleness or unprofitable employ- 
ments. The story of such a life is worthy of being recorded in a 
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book which may be widely read by the youth of our land. The 
active hours ot the day spent in healing the sick and relieving 
pain; the leisure moments devoted to earnest, successful study of 
the beautiful and instructive objects of nature, and in r^ording 
these observations for the use of others : well may his modest 
words and his noble example bid us melt the yellow dust of our 
leisure moments into bars of solid gold. Josiah Keep. 



SOMETHING NEW, 

A long time ago, we may call it millions or we may call it 
thousands, of years ago, a little colony of oyster-like mollusks be- 
gan its existence beneath the ocean wave not far from where now 
stands the little town of Encenada de Todos Santos — the capital 
ot the Mexican territory of Lower California. Another colony 
located in a part of the county of Mendocino, California; and 
doubtless many a colony was founded at about the same period of 
the world's history, along our shores, whose unwritten archives 
are still hidden from our view. However, Mother Earth, to whom 
we have to look for all our records of prehistoric life and times, 
has revealed htrr scanty records of these two settlements, made by 
the same race of bivalves, separated by more than five hundred 
miles of territory. 

In Januarv, 1883. a pleasure party of naturalists visited the 
shore of Todos Santos bay. a hundred miles south of San Diego 
by wagon road. Visiting the hut of a Canadian who possessed 
one leg and a reputation for fishing, in search of ichthyological 
treasures lor one of the party, a number of curious water- worn 
boulders were found lying on the shingly beach. A couple of 
these, which seemed to most resemble shells, were carried to the 
wagon, and a year later found their way to the National Museum 
at Washington. 

In 1885, H. C. Orcutt and the writer again visited this little 
cove on the bay side of what is locally known as Puntt Banda. 
The Canadian was dead, but the shingly beach remained, and 
strewn along with volcanic rocks and recent shells were found 
others of this interesting fossil and forthwith a successful search 
for a bed of them was made. 

The deposit was found exposed for only a few hundred feet, 
just above high water, large portions having been undermined by 
the waves in places and broken away. The strata was only four 
to six feet in thickness and was frequently broken, terminating 
abruptly and reappearing again, but sloping differently and show- 
ing an evident upheaval and dislocation at some period in its 
history. A strata of clay was found underlying the formation and 
cobblestones above, tertiary deposits overlying the whole, forming 
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steep cliffs fifty or sixty feet in height. The deposit was found to 
consist of this large fossil almost exclusively and only on the 
closest examination were we so fortunate as to discover others, 
several small univalve shells, which also proved to be new to 
science. 

Another year passed by, during which time another collection 
was received at Washington from Mendocino county, where they 
had been discovered by Dr. G. F. Becker, and then Dr. C. A. 
White of the United States National Museum christened them 
with the name, Coralliochama, and pronounced them the type of 
a new genus. 

Through the kindness of Prof. S. F. Baird and Dr. C A. White 
we are able to present the accompanying illustrations of this inter- 
esting and curious fossil, about which further details may be given 
in a future paper. 

Explanation f»F Plates — i. Cardinal view of an adult example, 
natural size. II. Fig. i. Cardinal view of a pardy grown example, natural 
size. Fig. 2. Opposite view of another example. Fig. 3. Section of a 
portion 01 an upper valve, showing the outer prismatic layer, the inner 
porcellanous layer, and the cellular inner layer, with the vertical plates 
of the outer portion of the outer layer. Partly diagrammatic; natural 
size. Fig. 4. Diagram of a transverse section of a lower valve, showing 
the outer prismatic layer, the innner porcellanous la>er, and the middle 
cellular layer. 

SO'NOROUS SAND. 

We copy the following letter by W. R. Frink from the Proc 
Cal. Acad. Sci., V. 339, describing the peculiarities of the sonor- 
ous sand of the Island of Kaui, ol the Hawaiian group: 

'The bank, which is composed of this sand, commences at a 
perpendicular bluff at the southwest end of the island, and extends 
one and a half miles almost due south, parallel with the beach, 
which is about one hundred yards distant from the base of the 
sand-bank. This sand-drilt is about 60 feet high, and at the 
extreme north end the angle preserved is as steep as the nature 
of the sand will permit. The bank is constantly extending to the 
south. It is said by the natives, that at the bluff and along the 
middle of the bank, the sand .is not sonorous. But at the southern 
end and for halt a mile north, if you slap two handfuls together, 
there is a sound produced like the low hooting of an owl — more 
or less sharp, according as the motion is quick or slow. Sit 
down upon the sand and give one hand a quick, circular motion, 
ana the sound is like the heavy base of a melodepn. Kneel 
upon the steep incline, extent the two hands, and clasp as much 
sand as possible, slide rapidly down carrying all the sand you 
can, and the sound accumulates as you descend, until it is like 
distant thunder. In this experiment the sound was sufficient to 
frighten our horses, fastened a short distance from the base of 
the drift. 
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* But the greatest sound we produced was by having one native 
lie upon his belly, and another taking him by the feet and dragging 
him rapidly down the incline, carrying as much sand as possible 
with him. With this experiment the sound was terrific, and 
could have been heard many hundred yards distant. With all 
the experiments made, it seemed the sound was in proportion to 
the amount of sand put in motion with a proportionate velocity. 
Another consideration seems requisite, that is, its perfect dryness. 
The dry sand would sound on the surfece, where six inches 
beneath it is wet; but if any of the wet sand become mingled 
with the dry, its property of sounding ceased at once The sand 
appears to the eye like ordinary beach sand, but ordinary beach 
sand will not produce the sounds. It has been said that it lost 
its sonorous properties when taken away from the bank. But I 
can discover no diminishing of its sonorous qualities, even with 
the bottle uncorked, and we have had rain frequently and an 
atmosphere more than ordinarily moist for this time of year. 
Perhaps, if exposed to a very damp atmosphere, it might absorb 
moisture enough to prevent its sounding.' 



TREES AWAKE AND ASLEEP, 

Science has found out something very novel, namely, that the 
fruit tree slumbers in daytime and works at night. This modern 
idea is that fruit trees acquire most of their growth at night. The 
fruit of the cherry laurel, for instance, has been found by Dr. 
Krauss, of Halle, to increase at the rate of 90 per cent, at night 
and only 10 per cent, by day, while apples increase 80 per cent, 
at night and 20 per cent, in the daytime. — N, K Mail and Ex- 
press, 

SEA-URCHINS OR SEA-EGGS. 

Strongylocenttrotus purpuratus, A. Ag., is the somewhat long 
name of the common sea-urchin or sea-egg found so plentiful 
along the ccast from Puget Sound to Santa Cruz, Cal., and I do 
not know but its range is horth and south of those points. It is 
eaten by some, and it was a choice dish upon the tables of the 
Greeks and Romans. I never tried to eat them, but have seen 
others do so, and they have said they were very fine. In color it 
is dark violet when alive, but the dried tests have a greenish tint. 
They are found at low tide in little holes in the rock, which they 
make by fixing themselves to the rock by means of their tentacles, 
and making an incision by means of their strong teeth, removing 
the debris with their spines as fast as it is produced It is a 
beautiful sight to go to Moore*s beach at Santa Cruz, at low tide, 
and look in the tide pools, or aquariums as they are sometimes 
called, and see them all lined with violet sea-urchins, each in their 
little homes. They look some like a chestnut with the burr on, 
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with the exception of the color. They are much more beautiful 
in the water than out. They walk by means of their terminal 
suckers. Whatever their posture, they have always a certain 
number of feet, which carry them, and suckers, with which they 
attach themselves. I have seen the animal walk by turning upon 
itself like a wheel in motion. 

S. Franciscan us A. Ag., is one of the largest of the sea-eggs, 
attaining a diameter of six inches across the test. It is found at 
various points upon the Pacific coast, from Queen Charlotte's 
Island to San Diego, and A. Agassiz gives Formosa also as one 
of its localities. At Santa Cruz, they are found at very low tide 
by wading out as far as you can, and feeling under the rocks, and 
great bowlders, once part of the cliff that rises up about thirty feet 
above the beach. The young ones are found nearer the shore. 
The S. Franciscanus are not so beautiful as the S. purpuratus, 
because they are brown when grown and a greenish white when 
young. 

Echinarachnius exeentricus, Val , is the common cake-urchin 
of the Pacific coast, found at all points from Sitka to Lower Cali- 
fornia, and also at Kamtschatka. When dead it is a pure white 
with the almost perfect impression of a leaf of the lupine on its 
back. When alive, it is a very dark color, sometimes almost 
black, with sharp and fine spines covering it. It is sometimes 
washed up by the waves on the beach, but it don't stay long in 
sight because it burrows in the sand as soon as the waves that 
washed it up go back. — Laura J. F. Hecox in Science Gossip, 

HABIIS OF THE SCORPION, 

A few years ago, while in the island of Jamaica, it was my 
fortunate chance to have an opportunity for observing some very 
curious facts in connection with that genus of the Arachnide class 
commonly known as scorpions and the curious traits of character 
in these insects Turning over some old papers in my office one 
day, I suddenly came upon a large black scorpion, who promptly 
tried to beat a precipitate retreat. Having read or heard some- 
where that if you blow on a scorpion he will not move, I tried the 
experimei\t, and was greatly astonished to find that it had that 
effect. The scorpion stopped instantly, flattened himself close to 
the paper on which he had been running, and had all the appear- 
ance of holding on for dear life.' While I continued to blow 
even quite lightly, he refused to move, though I pushed him with 
a pencil and shook the paper to which he clung so tenaciously. 
Directly I ceased blowing, he advanced cautiously, only to stop 
again at the slightest breath. I was thus able to secure him in a 
glass tumbler which happened to be within reach, and then I 
determined to try another experiment as to the suicidal tenden- 
cies which I had heard ran in the veins of the Pedipalpi family. 
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On the stone floor of the kitchen attached to my oflice, I 
arranged a circle ol burning sticks about three yards m circum- 
ference, the sticks being so placed that there were no means of 
exit through the fire. It was not intense, but small and quite 
bearable as regards heat within a few inches, so that the central 
part of the circle was perfectly cool. Into this center I accord - 
vci^y dropped my scorpion, who, on reaching terra firma, darted 
off m a great hurry, only to be quickly brought to a halt on 
reaching within a few inches of the periphery of the circle. After 
a short pause of reflection, he deviated to the right, and ran once 
completely round the circle as near to the fire as it was prudent 
to venture. This he did three times, often approaching the burn- 
ing sticks quite closely in his anxious endeavors to escape. In 
about a quarter of an hour, finding his efforts were useless, he 
retired almost into the exact center of the circle, and there, in a 
tragic manner raised his tail till the sting or spur was close to his 
head, gave himself two deliberate prods in the back of the neck, 
and thus miserably perished. As I placed the body of the 
suicide in a bottle of spirits, I almost regretted that I had not 
let him escape before he had resorted to such an extreme measure. 

My last experience is even more curious than the preceeding, 
and it shows a remarkable provision of nature that is almost 
incredible. I was playing a game of billiards in a small village 
in the Blue Mountains; there was no ceiling to the room, the 
roof being covered, as is the custom in Jamaica, with cedar wood 
shingles. My opponent was smoking a large pipe, and suddenly, 
just as I was about to play a stroke, what I thought was the 
contents of my friend s pipe fell on the table. Instinctively, I 
was on the pomt of brushing it off with my hand, when, to my 
amazement, I saw it was a moving mass, which, on closer inspec- 
tion, turned out to be a large female scorpion, from which ran 
away in every direction, a number of perfectly formed litde 
scorpions about a quarter ol an inch in length. The mother 
scorpion soon ended her feeble struggles; the whole of her back 
had been eaten out by her own offspring, of which we killed the 
astonishing number of thirty-eight. They had not only been 
carried by their parent, but they had lived on her, cleaning out 
her body from the shell of her back, so that she looked like an 
inverted cooked crab from which the edible portions have been 
removed. She had clung to her retreat m the shingled roof 
until near the approach of death, when she had fallen and given 
us this curious spectacle. I was told by the attendant that the 
young scorpions always live thus at the expense of their mother's 
life, and that by the time her strength is exhausted, they are 
ready to shift for themselves. — Land and 'Water. 

At a white heat copper passes off into vapor, which burns in the 
air with a green flame. 
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THE LOVE STONE. 

Queen Victoria has made the opal fashionable again. All the 
gifts of jewelry that she has bestowed among her friends for the 
past year have been opals. 

To-day they are loo per cent, higher than they were a year 
ago. Good ones sell for $55 a carat, and increase in price in 
almost the same ratio as diamonds. 

The jewelers and precious stone dealers of the eighteenth 
century, who had invested largely in opals, were nearly thrown 
into bankruptcy by Sir Walter Scott, who, in one of his Waverly 
Novels, pretty nearly ruined the opaPs reputation forever. 

The best opals are said to come fr6m Hungary, and everybody 
sends there for them. Now, the truth is that the best opal mines 
are in America, just where nobody is willing to tell, and the Hun- 
garian merchants have been having them shipped to Hungary, 
where they are sold as a home product. 

The ancients called the opal the ** love stone," and no blooded 
young Roman or Greek would have even faintly considered 
engaging himself in marriage if he hadn't an opal ring for the 
%\x\,— Selected. 



NECROLOGY. 



Kendric Stillman Smith, born at Bellville, Illinois, January 24, 
1869, ^icd i" San Diego, November 6, 1886. He was a careful, 
thorough young man of great promise, interested in oology and 
philately, and an earnest Christian. 

Prof H. H. Straight, formerly principal of the State Normal 
School at Normal, Illinois, and a well-known educator, died at 
Pasadena, California, November 19, 1886. 



A CENTURIAN 



A distinguished French chemist, Michel Eugene Chevreul, 
celebrated his one hundredth year on the 31st of August. He 
demonstrated that oils and fats contained margarine, oleine and 
stearine. Hence, the stearine ctndle. He was director of the 
Gobelins Dye Works sixty years, and a close observer of the 
harmony of colors, etc. He presided over the Museum of 
Natural History many years and only gave it up in 1883. Mr. 
Chevreul owes his longevity to his strong constitution, temper- 
ance, industry and regular habits. — Scientific American. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Vienna, Austria, August 19. 1886. 
We had here a very hot and dry summer, from which we are 
only relieved since a few days by rain and cooler weather. M. L. 

Carrizo Springs, Texas, Nov. 13, 1886. 
I send you by to-day's mail a package of arrow heeds, most of 
which I have picked up since returning from your country a 
month ago There are also some bits of gum from the mesquite 
tree, the principal timber tree of this country. It makes an ex- 
cellent article of mucilage, for which it is used to some extent 
here. A. K. Melton. 

Encinitas, Cal., Nov. 18, 1886. 
I find your, little scientific publication quite interesting. Can 
you not give us an article on the clams of our coast, varieties, 
nabits, where may be found, etc.? Also tell an enquirer what 
makes the humming sound of the telegraph wire. 

A Reader Who Pays. 



PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

San Francisco Microscopical Society.— October 16. 1886. 
The annual reception was noted for the brilliant display of instru- 
ments and objects by the many enterprising members. 

October 27, 1886. Numerous additions to the library were re- 
ceived. Anew * Zeiss' microscope was exhibited by the president. 

San Diego Society of Natural History. — November, 1886. 
The annual meeting was made memorable by the donation by 
Henry Hemphill of 1000 species of shells to the museum. The 
election of officers occurred wi.h the following results: President^ 
G. W. Barnes, M. D.; Vice-President, D. Cleveland ; Rec Sec, 
J. C. Sprigg, Jr.; Cor. Sec, Rosa Smith; Treasurer, Theo. Fint- 
zelberg ; (Curator, C. R. Orcutt ; Librarian, Miss S. Church ; 
Board of Directors, Dr. G. W Barnes, E. W. Morse, J. G. Cap- 
ron, D. Cleveland; Geo. Puteibaugh. 



No recent announcement has given more pleasure to the lovers 
of high and pure literature, than that which promised the early 
appearance of Scribner's Maj^azinCj an entirely new illustrated 
monthly. The famous monthly which bore the Scribner's name 
was a proof of their nice discernment and tact, and that they 
know exactly how to produce periodicals of the highest standard 
in letters and art, and at the same time achieve enormous sales. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Christmas sends a merry greeting 
To our friends throughout the world, 
From a land of merry sunshine 
To a land of sleet and snow. 

With this number. The West American Scientist enters 
upon its third year in the field of scientific journalism. The year 
of greatest peril to a venture of this character has been passed by, 
and we trust that many years of active usefulness remain for it in 
the future. 

Dr. George Vasey, botanist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, has kindly promised to contribute to our pages. 
The subject of his first article presented herewith, was a pleasant 
surprise, and we have to thank him also for the excellent figure 
accompanying it. The article was also furnished our contem- 
porary, the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, and was 
intended to have been published simultaneously in the two jour- 
nals in which intent we failed to carry out our part. 

The third of Prof Keep's interesting series on Eminent 
Naturalists appears in this number and will be read with interest 
by many. 

Rev. E. L. Greene also contributes a valuable paper on Sant^ 
Cruz Island, where he did excellent work in botany the past 
summer. 

We proposed to have made this issue a special immigration 
number in the interests of Southern Caliiornia. but at the la^-t 
moment have found it impracticable to do so from several reasons, 
chief among which was our not obtaining the expected map of 
San Diego County and adjacent regions, and the failure of several 
parties to honor their verbal contracts. 

Subscribers, especially those who commenced with the 2nd 
volume, will please remember that we give twelve numbers for a 
year's subscription. As we have issued only nine monthly 
numbers during the past year, three more will be their due. 
However, many of our subscribers are now in arrears and they 
would gready oblige us by paying promptly. 

Now is the time our friends can greatly help this journal, by 
promptly renewing their subscriptions, by subscribing lor their 
eastern friends, and by endeavoring to obtain subscriptions among 
their neighbors. Agents wanted to canvass. 

Our readers will be pleased to know that Prof. Josiah Keep is 
preparing a new volume entitled "West Coast Shells." The 
excellent and popular little book, ** Common Sea-shells of Cali- 
fornia," met a long-felt want, and as the edition of that volume is 
nearly exhausted, a new work becomes desirable. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Charles H. Marsh of San Diego is making some fine ornitholo- 
gical specimens this season . 

No. 19 of this journal was issued October 30th. 

Picolite has been found lately in the basalt of Mt. Shasta. 

A plant possessing electrical properties has been discovered in 
South America. 

Agassiz was bom May 28, 1807, and died Dec. 14, 1873. 

Mr. Lanfear, a man engaged in breeding camels in Texas, says 
of them that it is no more trouble to raise them than it is to raise 
horses and cattle. The colts for the first three or four days re- 
quire close attention, but after that take their chances with the 
rest of the herd. They feed on cactus and brush, eschewing all 
grasses that horses and cattle eat if the favorite cactus can be had. 
Mr. Lanfear says there is one camel in his herd that has traveled 
150 miles between sun and sun, and that almost any well-broken 
camel can travel more than one hundred miles a day. 

The world can ill afford to lose those who out of their riches 
are continually doing good to the cause of religion. It can well 
aflford to part with those who do nothing for its progress in a 
religious or philanthropic way. 

The icebergs of the Southern hemispheres are much larger than 
those of the Northern and frequently attain a height of 1,000 feet. 

Paper can be made transparent by spreading over it, with a 
feather, a very thin layer of resin dissolved in alcohol, applied to 
both sides. 

Salt — or better still — saltpetre, finely powdered, placed about 
the wick of a candle, will prevent it from sputtering and cause it 
to burn slowly. 

An essential oil is obtained from cloves by repeated distilla- 
tions. It is a common trick to mix cloves thus deprived of their 
oil with others. 

The production of manganese is steadily increasing. Owing to 
the imperfect means of conveyance it is estimated that two- thirds 
of the total quantity extracted is wasted. 

From one ton of ordinary gas-coal may be produced 1,500 
pounds of coke, 20 gallons of ammonia water, and 140 pounds of 
coal tar. 

The torch of the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe*s Island, New 
York bay, will contain eight electric lamps of six thousand candle 
power each, the light from which will be thrown directly up, 
making a powerful beam and cloud illumination. 

J. G- Lemmon and wife are botanizing near San Luis Obispo. 
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A large quantity of chloride of sodium is held in solution in the 
waters of the ocean. Possibly under the common name of salt, 
this would be considered rather as a note than news! 

Dr. Siemens estimates the temperature of the photosphere of 
the sun to be at least 3,000°. 

Four (jerman expeditions are now prosecuting their researches 
in Africa, two from the east and two from the west side of that 
continent. 

Experimentally it has been shown that for every 600-litre wine 
cask the burning of twenty grains of sulphur, or even less, is 
enough to destroy the action of micoderma vinu 

France, says M. Herve Mangon, produces milk, which, if col- 
lected, would make a stream 3 feet 4 inches wide and i foot i inch 
deep, flowing night and day all the year around. 

In New Zealand, A. T. Urquhart states, earth-worms not only 
leave their burrows, but climb up trees in search of food in the 
night, or at a late hour if the morning is damp and warm. 

Some English chemists and sanitary reformers have started a 
movement to make bread from tlje entire grain of wheat, and not 
from the inner portion only. The movement has the support of 
the first physiologists of the day. 

Nickel is proposed to be a substitute for bronze in coinage in 
France. It is also suggested that the new coins shall be octagonal 
instead of round, so that the people may not mistake them for 
silver in the hurry of business. 

With even a length of 600 yards of cable divers have been able 
to communicate with persons above water, to receive instructions, 
to ask for tools, to report investigations, and the course of sub- 
marine investigations all by telephone. 

Dogs, under favorable conditions, live to an age much beyond 
that which is usually assigned to them. R. Cordiner of Oxford, 
England, knows a black retriever aged thirty-one years, and there 
is no doubt that others are acquainted with like aged individuals 
of the canine species. 

'Here is a hint by Dr.G. Boeck which may be of industrial value: 
If potatoes are peeled and treated with 8 parts sulphuric acid and 
100 parts of water, and then dried and pressed, a mass is obtained 
very like celluloid, and which can be used instead of meerschaum 
or ivory. It is not stated whether the invention is protected by a 
patent or not. 

The startling discovery has been made by M. Pasteur that the 
saliva of a person fasting is venon^ous, as it contains parasites 
which will inoculate. Breaking the fast deprives the saliva of its 
poisonous qualities. 
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The Queen of Spain has abolished slavery in Cuba. The slave 
owners are compensated by the government and therefore satis- 
fied with the edict of emancipation. 

Death from cold may be simulated for a longer time than is 
usually supposed in the case of the higher animals. Rabbits were 
shaved by MM. Richet and Rondeau, and inclosed in flexible 
tubes through which there was a flow of salt water, cooled to 7° 
C. until breathing and the action of the heart ceased. After suf- 
fering these mammals to remain in that condition for half an hour 
vital functions were restored. 

A veiy heavy force is employed in the construction of the 
underground telegraphic connection between Marseilles and Paris. 
A cast iron pipe contains the cable, and it is kid nearly six feet 
beneath the surface of the earth. At intervals of 550 yards the 
cable passes through a chamber of cast iron, which is so con- 
structed that it can be readily inspected whenever there is any 
necessity for that work. About every no yards the pipes are 
connected by cast iron boxes, which also enable the wires to be 
inspected and repaired. The cost in all is about $8,000,000. 

Dragon's blood is a resin which exudes from various trees. It 
is so called from its red color. 

We cannot determine the sound of a string which makes less 
than thirty vibrations per second, nor of one which makes more 
than 7,552. 



LITERATURE, 



The Youth's Companion celebrates this year its sixtieth anni- 
versary, and well deserves its enormous subscription list of nearly 
400,000 from the unobtrusive moral tone that pervades it and the 
variety of matter that it gives its readers of interest to both old 
and young. 

That * nothiijg succeeds like success * is proved by the history 
of the Overland Monthly which has gained a well-earned victory 
over its famous grizzly, so familiar to all, and has secured a promi- 
nent place among the great American magazines. 

Science Scries is a new venture in the journalistic field by 
H. M. Downs of Rutland, Vermont. Each number is to contain 
a complete popular article on some scientific subject. 

Dr. Parry contributes another article to the Proc. Dav. Acad. 
Sci.. reinstating the genus Lastarriaea, and describing two new 
species from S. A. 

Rev. E. L. Greene published a new genus of plants related to 
brodiaeas in the 6th bulletin of the Cal. Acad. Sci., together with 
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an arrangement of the plants generally known as brodiaeas, under 
several generic names, the renistatement of Vogel's Syrmatium, 
and the descriptions of various new species — the result of his trip 
to the island of Santa Cruz. 

The National DruggLty a weekly journal of St. Louis, is a 
welcome addition to our exchange list. 

Prof. H. L. Osborn, of Purdue UniverSlty, is acting editor of 
the American Monthly Microscopical yournal until further notice, 
during Prof. Hitchcock *s residence in Japan. 

We have to acknowledgs the receipt of a set of the bulletins of 
the American Museum of Natural History, Central Park, New* 
York. Also various pamphlets from the University of California. 

The Golden State Scientist is a new ei^ht-page monthlv, edited 
and published by the well-known collector, E. M. Haight of 
Riverside, California. 



A NEW GENUS OF CHAMID/E, 

Genus CORALLIOCHAMA (nov. gen.) 

(Balletin No. 2i, U. 8. aeologicftl Sarvey.) 

Shells fixed by the apex of the lower, or right, valve, growing 
separately or in cfusters. Test thick, consisting of three lasers, 
the outer one being prismatic, the middle cellular, and the inner 
porcellanous. The space which was occupied by the animal was 
very small as compared with the bulk of the shell, and it is situat- 
ed eccentrically. Lower valve irregularly subconical, mpre or 
less distorted, much deeper than the other valve; beak distorted 
as a consequence of its attachment to a foreign object; ligamental 
groove more or less distinct, extending from the apex to the 
hinge margin. Upper valve convex, its beak broad and incurved 
to the hin^e margin of the lower valve; ligamental groove 
marginal ; internal cavity partially divided into unequal parts by 
a more or less prominent longitudinal septum. Hinge essentially 
the same as that of Pl^gioptychus Matheron, Ichthyosarcolithes 
Oesmarest, and Caprina d*Orbigny. 

The test of both valves consists of a thin outer prismatic layer, 
a thick cellular middle layer, and a thin porcellanous inner layer. 
The middle layer constitutes the bulk of both valves. In the 
lower valve it consists of slender angular thin-walled tubes which 
extend the full length of the valve, increasing in number with the 
increasing size of the shell, each tube being divided into small 
cells by numerous thin transverse partitions. The structure thus 
produced somewhat resembles that of a cornl of the Favositide, 
and it is also closely similar to that of corresponding parts of 
Radiolites and Sphoerulites. The inner portion of the middle 
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layer of the upper valve has the same cellular structure as that 
which has just been described for the lower valve, except that the 
longitudinal arrangement of the cells is not so evident ; and the 
teeth of both valves are mainly or wholly composed of shell -sub- 
stance which possesses this cellular structure. The outer portion 
of the middle layer of the upper valve, however, has a structure 
similar to that which is possessed by the upper valve of Plagiop- 
tychus. It consists of numerous thm, close-set radiating vertical 
plates or septa which extend from the beak to the free margin, 
their outer edges abutting against the outer prismatic layer, and 
at their inner edges they blend with the inner cellular portion of 
the middle layer. 

This proposed new genus stands near to Plagioptychus, Ichthy- 
osarcolithes, and Capnna, agreeing with them all in the general 
character of the hinge and of the ligamental grooves, and in the 
presence of an outer prismatic shell layer. It further aerees with 
Plagiotychus in the structure of the outer portion of the middle 
shell- layer of the upper valve; but it disagrees with that genus 
in the multicellular structure of the thick middle layer of the 
lower valve, and that of the inner portion of the middle layer of 
the upper valve; those portions beine porcellanous in Plagiotychus. 
Comparing the shell-structure of Coralliochama with that of 
Ichthyosarcolithes, the cells of the former are seen to be much more 
uniform in size ; and the large so-called water-chambers in the 
thick shellwalls of the latter are wanting in thos^ of the tormer. 
Also the slender radiating plates or septa of the outer portion <«f 
the middle layer of both Coralliochama and Plagioptychus are ap- 
parently wanting in Ichthyosarcolithes. At least such a structure 
seems never to have been described. 

CAROLLIOCHAMA ORCUTTI (sp. nov.) • 

Shell reaching a large size, growing both singly and in clusters, 
one example in the collection showing a cluster of eight in- 
dividuals. Lower valve irregularly subpyramidal, usually much 
elongated and more or less distorted ; its free border transverse 
or oblique, the posterior side in the latter case being the lower; 
ligamental groove somewhat distinct; the sjiace which was occu- 
pied by the animal comparatively small* eccentric, the thinnest 
portion of the shell -wall being at the part which corresponds to 
the postero-basal part in ordinary bivalves. Surface, when the 
outer prismatic layer is present, marked by fine longitudinal lines, 
and somewhat more distinct concentric lines of growth. The 
coarser markings of the valve consist of a greater or less number 
of concentric undulations, which are crossed by longitudinal cor- 
rugations thac are usually more conspicuous upon the side which 
bears the hinge, especially the part adjacent to the hinge margin. 
The prismatic layer is moderately thin, and is composed of 
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minute vertical prisms which are visible only under a lens. The 
middle shell layer reaches a maximum thickness in old shells of 
nearly or quite 30"*'". This layer is composed throughout of a 
mass of very small, angular thin-walled cells. The cells have a 
good degree of uniformity of size, their longitudinal arrangement 
and angular shape being quite distinctly seen by side view of 
weathered specimens. By vertical view they are seen to be ol ir- 
regular shape and arrangement, but concentric lines of accretion 
are sometimes observable in cross sections of the valve. The 
inner porcellanous layer is thin, and under a lens it is seen to con- 
sist of numerous concentric laminae. 

The upper valve is broadly convex, becoming lar^e and strong- 
ly arched in old shells ; beak prominent, broad, mcurved and 
usually directed a little forward, but sometimes it has a slight 
backward incHnation. Surface, when the outer prismatic layer is 
present, having an approximately smooth aspect; but it is marked 
by numerous lines of growth and multitude of very fine radiating 
lines. Specimens having the prismatic layer exfoliated or 
weathered off show the edges of the numerous close-set radiating 
septa of the outer portion of the middle layer. These septa are 
moderately deep, and are so joined together by their inner edges 
in pairs and double pairs, that the innermost spaces between them 
are wider than those which appear at the outer surface of the 
layer. The inner portion of the middle layer has a structure es- 
sentially the same as that which the whole of the middle layer of 
the lower valve possessesi but at the thinnest portion of the upper 
valve this cellular portion of the middle layer is obsolete or want- 
ing especially in young shells. The fact that the specimens of this 
cdlection are so frequently crushed by pressure shows that they 
were not so strong as their great thickness would indicate. 

All the details of the hinge have not been clearly ascertained, 
The principal tooth of the lower valve is known to have been 
very large and prominent, filling a large part of the space upon 
the posterior side of the septum of the upper valve. The anterior 
tooth of the upper valve is not well defined from the cardinal end 
of the septum, but the posterior tooth is narrow, prominent, com- 
paratively long, and curved outward. 

Fully adult shells reached a length of more than 200"*°*, and a 
diameter at the free margins of 90™"* or more. 

Upon a preliminary examination of the collections sent by Mr. 
Orcutt, and the less perfect examples obtained by Dr. Becker, 
owing to the multicellular structure of the shell, which was con- 
spicuously seen, I regarded this form as belonging to the genus 
Sphaerulites. But after a more careful study, and workmg a 
separated upper valve out of its imbedding matrix, it was found 
to possess the hinge-structure that has just been described. The 
specific name is given in honor of Mr. C. R. Orcutt, who first 
discovered it (Museum No. 12,698.) 
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NEW PLANTS FROM NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

We seem to be very slow in attaining to anything like a 
thorough kno^^ ledge of the botany of the northern portions of 
our State. Since the days of Bolandcr's and Kellogg's collect- 
ing in the counties of Mendocino and Humboldt — and those days 
were more than twenty years ago — very few, if any notes or 
specimens have come in from that particular district. Mr. Rattan 
has made one or more vacation excursions in that direction, with 
instructive results, but that is all. Mr. Carl C. Marshall, a 
zealous and enterprising amateur, a resident of Humboldt County, 

fained the summit of the Trinity Mountains in July last, and 
rought back with him specimens enough to indicate that this 
new district which he has been first to set foot upon, botanically, 
merits a thorough and careful exploration. His collection, 
although only a small one and the species represented by very 
scant specimens, contains among other probably new species the 
following two Saxifragaceous plants. 

RiBES Marshallii. Glabrous, branches with stout but rather 
short triple spines; leaves roundish, 5-lobed, the lobes incised; 
peduncles i-flowered; flower pendulous, an inch in length; calyx- 
segments elongated oblong, spreading or recurved, dark red- 
purple; petals 2-3 lines long, spatulate oblong, salmon color, 
filaments slender, more than a half inch long; anthers very small 
for the size of the flower (5^ line long), oblong, obtuse at both 
ends; ovary very bristly. 

Summit of Trinity Mountains, flowering in July near lingering 
snow-drifts. The species is a gooseberry, intermediate between 
R. Menziesii and R. Lobbii, with remarkably large and hand- 
some flowers. The character and quality of the fruit is of course 
unknown 

MiTELLA DivERSiFOLiA. Leaves all radical, ovate to orbicu- 
lar, with 3-5 somewhat irregular, shallow but angular lobes, the 
margin otherwise entire and somewhat ciliolate, the base cordate 
with nearly closed sinus; scape a foot high, spike indistinctly 
unilateral ; calyx-lobes white and petaloid ; petals white, cuneate- 
oblanceolate, palmately trifid at the abruptly widened apex; 
Stamens 5. 
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Growing near the habitat of the preceding specif^s. Leaves 
thin and light green, variable in shape, very sparingly setulose- 
pubescent, the inflorescence minutely glandular under a strong 
lens. The following species hitherto undescribed is from some- 
where in Mendocino County, but was brought in many years ago. 

MiTELLA OVALIS. Leaves all radical. 2 inches long, oval or 
oblong, obtuse, cordate at base, with closed sinus, the margin 
with shallow rounded lobes and nnicronulate teeth, upper sur- 
face with scattered, appressed. rather coarse whitish hairs; 
petioles ferruginous- hirsute, the hairs deflexed; scape glabrous 
or nearly so, a foot high; pedicels very short; calyx-lobes very 
short and broad, green; petals green, pinnately parted at apex 
into 3-5 linear lobes; stamens 5. 

Collected by H. N. Bolander and ticketed in the herbarium of 
the California Academy, M. trifida; but that species has the 
petals of the preceding species, namely, white and palmately 
trifid. In H ovalis the foliage is of firmer texture, more like that 
of a Heuchera than those of any other Mitella. 

There is another plant in Mr. Marshall's collection, more 
interesting to me than even his new species and that he found, I 
believe, on the very shores of Humboldt Bay. It is that 
described in the Botany of California under the name Erltrichium 
plebeium, a species not before heard of except on the shores of 
the Aleutian Islands. We wonder greatly if this is really 
indigenous to California. Possibly it is but a recent acquisition 
accidently introduced from its distant and sub-arctic home. Can 
Mr. Marshall give us any light upon this problem? 

Prof, E L. Greene, 



EMINENT NATURALISTS.—IV, 

ISAAC LEA, LL. D. 

Few men are now living who wztq born before the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. As the years go by, such men are 
rapidly passing away, and their number is becoming less and less. 
Whenever we meet such a man we instinctively regard him with 
reverence, even if we are ignorant of his history. But when* we 
learn that his long life has been filled with worthy deeds, and 
that for scores of years he has been regarded as one of the most 
learned and eniment men of the country, our respect and venera- 
tion are greatly increased. 

Of all the scientific men of this country, very few, if any, have 
lived so many years or received so much honor as Isaac Lea. It 
seems almost like romance to read that his parents came over 
from England with William Penn, on his second visit, but such 
was the met. Naturally they belonged to the **Society of Friends'^ 
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and settled not far from the City of Brotherly Love. On the 
second of March. 1792, their fifth son was born, while they were 
living in Wilmington^ Del. They gave him the scriptural name. 
Isaac, and thus began the life which was destined to become so 
eminent, and which was to contribute so much to the scientific 
interests of this young country. 

Isaac's father, James Lea, was a merchant, and from him he 
derived his business ideas; but his mother was a great lover of 
nature, particularly of flowers, and the science of botany was her 
great delight. Her son early began to sho.w scientific mclinations 
and made little excursions about the neighborhood, noticing the 
rocks and minerals, though he knew little about their names and 
nature. 

When fifteen years of age, he removed to Pliiladelphia and en- 
tered a mercantile house, where he met another youth of similiar 
taste, Vanuxem, by name, and these two friends took journeys 
together, in the vicinity of Philadelphia. They had but scanty 
time for their excursions, most of their time being spent in the 
store, but they improved their leisure hours, giving especial at- 
tention to the minerals of that region. 

Reference books and museums were extremely rare in those 
early days, but the young naturalists soon found a friend in the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, which had then been in existence 
but a brief time. They soon became active members, learning 
from others, and contnbuting in turn the results of their explora- 
tions. Mr. Vanuxem went to Paris in 1816, and spent three years 
in the School of mines. On his return he was called to the pro- 
fessorship of chemistry in the college of South Carolina. He 
afterwards became noted as a geologist, and until his death, in 
1848, the early friendship between these eminent men was contin- 
ued. 

Mr. Lea's first paper was published in 18 18. Naturally it rela- 
ted to the subject which had engaged his early explorations; and 
was entitled *'An account of the minerals at present known to 
exist in the vicinity of Philadelphia." His second paper on a 
geological subject was not printed until 1822. Meanwhile, in 
1 82 1, he had married Miss Carey, with whom he lived most hap- 
pily for fifty-two years, and had become a member ofthe publish- 
ing firm of which her father was at the head. He continued to 
be a member ofthe successive firms for a period of thirty years. 

His geological studies at length made it evident that a knowl- 
edge ol shells was essential for their successful prosecution, and 
thus he was led to take up the study of conchology, that science 
which was to become his chief scientific employment, and to which 
he has made so many contributions. 

The work of removing an obstructing sand bar in the Ohio 
river, undertaken by the government, brought to light some beau- 
tiful Unio shells, which were sent to the Academy by the officer 
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who had the work in charge. They were fine specimens, and 
greatly interested the members of that institution. Soon after- 
wards other shells of the same genus were added to the collection, 
and in 1827 Mr. Lea published a description of six new species, 
of which the first was Unio Calceolus. 

When he published this paper he had no thought that our 
country was to prove the great home of this class of beautiful 
shells, yet this description of six new species was but the begin- 
ning of the multitude of papers which he has since written upon 
this interesting genus and its near relatives. More than two hun- 
dred publications, some«of them voluminous and beautifully illus- 
trated, have proceeded from his pen, and most of them have rela- 
ted to fresh water moUusks; particularly the family of the 
Unionidae. The last one of this great series was published in 
1876. 

Dr. Lea twice visited Europe, making extensive journeys, and 
being received with enthusiasm by the most eminent men of 
science. The record of these receptions, and the conversations 
with the great men whose names are so often seen in books, so far 
as they are preserved from a very interesting chapter in the bio- 
graphy of Dr. Lea. 

Great numbers of specimens, and a most voluminous corres- 
pondence were awaiting him upon his return, and the amount of 
scientific labor which he has performed has been prodigious, even 
for so long a life. And that hb life has been long, it may be 
mentioned that in the war of 181 2 he joined a military company, 
and thereby lost his birth-right among the Quakers. But so late 
as 1884, though in his 93rd, year, yet in good health and spirits, 
he received and entertained a company of about two hundred 
scienrific gentlemen, in his summer house at Long Branch. 

Dr. Lea has given his idea of what constitutes a species in the 
following words: 

*' A species must be considered as a primary established law, 
stamped with a persistent lorm, pertaining solely to itself, with 
the power of successfully reproducing the same form and no 
other." 

Of a devout spirit, he recognizes in the wonderful works of 
natufe, the wisdom and design of the Great Creator. 

Dr. Lea's cabinet of shells, particularly of the fresh- water 
species, is exceedingly complete and valuable. Sometimes fifty 
specimens of a single species are arranged so as to exhibit all the 
varieties and peculiarities which the shell presents under diflferent 
circumstances. 

A carefully prepared biography of this eminent American nat- 
uralist by N. P. Scudder, together with an exhaustive catalogue 
and analysis of his writings, and a fine potrait of the old man, has 
recently been published by the United States government, under 
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the direction of the Smithsonian Institution. From this biogra- 
phy, most of the facts in this brief sketch have been taken. 

That America has produced such a man, and that the govern- 
ment honors itself by publishing his biography is a matter for 
honest pride and congratulation, on the part both of the scientist 
and of the citizen. His hoary locks are a crown of glory not 
only to himself, but also to his country. (Dr. Lea's death, on 
Dec. 8, 1886; at his home in Philadelphia, has been announced 
since writing this article.) 

Josiah Keep, 
Mills Seminary, CaU Dec. 6, 1886. 



NEW CRETACEOUS FOSSILS. 

In the present volume of The l^est American Scientist, pp. 8 
and 21, we gave an account of the discovery oi a new genus of 
Chamidae, with the description given in bulletin No. 22, U. S. 
Geol. Survey, by Dr. C. A. White. In this number we give two 
other plates illustrating the same fossil, together with a plate 
giving the figures of the univalves referred to on page 11, for all 
of which we are indebted to Prof. Bairdand Dr. White. We take 
the following descriptions by Dr. Charles A. White from the 
same publication. 

Trochus (Oxvstele) euryostomus. White. 

Shell small, depressed-subturbinate; volutions about four in 
number, rounded, and, at the distol border, more or less distinct- 
ly appressed against the preceding volution; aperture compara- 
tively large, and, in adult shells, the inner lip is appressed against 
the last volution as in callus covering of a portion of the base of 
the shell, but its margin being a little elevated, it forms, together 
with the thin outer lip, a continuous margin to the aperture. In 
immature shells the callus of the inner lip is not formed, and the 
margin of the aperture is therefore not then continuous. Surface 
marked by numerous sharply raised revolving, somewhat crenu- 
lated ridges, separated by grooves of simihar width. Height, 
^mm. greatest diameter of the last volution; 8""". Locality: South- 
ern shore of Todos Santos Bay, Lower California. 

Cerithium Pillingi, White. 

Shell small; spire comparatively short; volutions four and ^iv^ 
in number; each volution bearing four or five prominent longitu- 
dinal folds, which are usually so arranged upon the spire as to 
form continuous ridges along its whole length. These long ridges, 
together with the flattening of the sides ot the volutions between 
them, give a distinctly angular aspect to the shell. Volutions 
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marked by numerous revolving crenulated or tuberculated coarse 
lines or slender ridges, and the anterior side of the last one is 
marked in a similiar manner; suture not readily distinguishable 
from the interspaces between the revolving ridges of the spire; 
aperture, when occuring between the longitudinal folds, compara- 
tively small, beak short; canal narrow. Height of the largest 
example in the collection, 12"**"; greatest diameter of the last volu- 
tion, 7°^. In general aspect, this shell resembles C. sexangula- 
tum from the Gossau formation of Europe, but it differs from that 
species in being proportionally shorter, m the character of its re- 
volving ridges, and in having the spaces between the longitudinal 
folds upon the spire more flattened. The specific name is given 
in honor of Mr. J. C. Pilling, of the U. S. Geological survey. 
Locality: Shore of Todos Santos Bay, with the last 

Cerithium Totium Sanctorum, White. 

Shell small, slender; sides of the spire straight or slightly 
concave ; volutions eleven or twelve in number, not converse ; each 
volution marked by four tuberculated revolving ridges, the 
anterior one being usually a litde more prominent than the other 
three; at irregular and somew(iat wide intervals upon the volu- 
tions there are moderately prominent longitudinal folds which are 
sometimes arranged approximately in rows along the spire, but 
they are as often scattered; suture impressed, its presence being;' 
indicated by a space between the revolving ridges which is a little 
wider than the other spaces; anterior side of the last volution 
marked by small revolving ridges, but they are crenulated and 
not tuberculate like those upon the sides of the spire; beak 
moderately small; canal narrow; length 20"""*; diameter of the 
last volution y"*"; locality, shore of Todos Santos Bay, with the 
preceding. 

Solarium Wallalense, White. 

Shell of medium size, depressed; volutions about four in 
number, increasing somewhat rapidly in size, corinate at the 
periphery, broadly convex bt tween that carina and the suture; 
umbilicus of medium size having an obtuse carina at its margin; 
the space between the peripheral and umbilical carinas is flattened 
and marked bv numerous very small obliquely-radiating ridges, 
the inner surface of the umbilicus also marked by numerous very 
small radiating lines or ridges which are made crenulate by the 
presence of numerous revolving lines. The type specimen shows 
that the volutions of the spire also bore obliquely-crenulated 
markings, but it has been so much withered that they are nearly 
obliterated. Height about 17™***; greatest diameter about 25"*°*. 
The only example that has been obtained is quite imperfect, but 
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it is described and named for the purpose of presenting the fauna 
of the Wallala Group as fully as practicable. Locality, near the 
town of Wallala, Mendocino County, California. Collected by 
Dr. G. F. Becker. 

Nerita Californiensis, White. 

[The above name was proposed by Dr. White for a small 
species obtained at Todos Santos Bay. The largest examples 
were only some 5 or 6""* in diameter. No description was given.] 

Explanation of Plates — III. ¥\^. i. Cardinal side of a partly 
grown specimen, natural size, of Coralliochama Orcutti. Fig. 2. Lateral 
view of the same example. Fig. 3. Interior view of a broken upper 
valve, showing the hinge. Fig. 4. A fragment of a lower valve, snow- 
ing the cellular structure. Fig. 5. Another fragment showing the same 
structure. IV. Fig. i. A fragment of a large example of Coialliochama 
Orcutti, showing the extreme convexity of the upper valve; natural 
size. Fig. 2. Lateral view of the same example. V. Fig. i. Solarium 
Wallalense, lateral view, natural size. Fig. 2. Umbilical view of same 
example. Fig. 3. Cerithium Pillingi, lateral view, natural size and 
enlarged. Figs. 4, 5 and 6. Similar views of other examples of same. 
Fig. 7. Nerita Californiensis, lateral view, natural size and enlarged, 
showmg original color-markings. Fig. 8. Similar views showing the 
aperture and inner lip. Figs. 9, 10 and 11. Trochus (Oxystele) 
euryostomus, different views, natural-size and enlarged. Figs. 12 and 13. 
Cerithium tolium-sanctomm, lateral view, natural size and enlarged. 



A FRAIL AND BEAUTIFUL SHELL. 

See what a lovely shell, 
Small and pure as a pearl, 
Lying close to my foot, 
Frail, but a work divine, 
Made so fairly well 
With delicate spire and whorl, 
How exquisitely minute, 
A miracle of design ! 



The tiny cell is forlorn, 
Void of the little living will 
That made it stir on the shore, 
Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 
Did he push when he was uncurled, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 
Thro' his dim water-world ? 



Tennyson. 
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THE WESTERN GULL IN CAPTIVITY. 

I wish to give an account of two odd pets which I secured on a 
recent collecting trip to the Farallone Islands, 23 miles from San 
Francisco Bay. They are two young Western Gulls (Larus oc- 
cidentalis), now (Aug. 9. 1886) only about six weeks old, and 
the most comically interesting of all the pet birds or animals I 
ever owned. 

I secured them when quite young, and their gro\^th since then 
has been somewhat extraordinary. ' They are quite tame, and 
they run up to me when I approach them, in a really dangerous 
looking manner, with their great hungry-looking mouthsstretched 
wide open; but their intentions are harmless, they are only 
hungry; and until I can satisfy their voracious appetites they con- 
tinue to upbraid me uncessingly. with loud squawking cries which 
prove very appalling to all the other fowl in the yard. The cor- 
morant has a wide-spread reputation for enormous voracity, but 
after watching these two young gulls devour piece after piece of 
raw beef with an appetite almost insatiable, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that for immensity of caj^^acity and appetite the cor- 
morant has a powerful rival in the gull. The natural food of 
these young gulls is small fish, which the parents carry to the 
nest, but in confinement I am told they will live on almost any- 
thing which is given to them. I have pampered the taste of the 
two birds in my possession, however, until they enjoy nothing 
but raw fresh meat. Their alimentary canal seems proof against 
almost anything, for one of them the other day, swallowed a large 
piece of a cup handle which lay in the yard, with no apparent in- 
convenience. They seem quite fc/nd of fresh water, and when 
they have swallowed all the meat possible, they want a pan of 
water immediately, and dip their big bills into the sand in a very 
amusing way to show that they are thirsty and want their water 
at once. 

I have no large place for them to swim in, but they delight to 
stand and wash themselves in a large pan filled with fresh water. 
The birds are very quick to catch pieces of meat thrown them, 
no matter what the distance may be, and fight over any piece 
which chances to fall to the ground. I notice that they begin to 
exercise their wings very much of late, performing a sort of fljring 
dance around among the astonished hens, rising about three feet 
above the ground, and as I have seen them holding animated 
conferences they may be meditating escape. I shall have to clip 
their long wings so as to avoid the possibility of their sudden 
flight to join their friends and relatives on the Farallones. 

The gull is a very intelligent bird and knows his friends and hk 
enemies well. When 1 first placed this pair among the chickens 
they were the pitiful victims of a great deal of abuse from all the 
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old hens of the poultry yard, who took advantage of their tender 
age and unprotected condition to abuse them terribly; but now 
the tables are turned, and woe betide the imprudent hen which 
dare? to come near these haughty young natives of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

I hope to keep the two birds to observe the change of plumage 
as they approach the age of the adult, in which case I seriously 
think It advisable that 1 purchase a meat shop — just for the sake 
of economy. — H, R. Taylor ^ in Ornithologist and Ooiogist. 



THE WESTERN SPECIES OF ECHfNOCYSTIS. 

That these plants, commonly called Big Root and best known 
to botanists as species of Mejjarrhiza constitute a genus distinct 
from Echinocystis is a doctnne which has nowhere been seriously 
defended. Dr. Kellogg of San Francisco was first to suggest 
for them generic rank, publishing early in the year 1854 his 
*Mara muricata. But only a year afterwards he brought out a 
second species not as Mara but as Echinocystis. 

In the sixth volume of Pacific Railroad Reports, published in 
1857, in a catalogue of the plants of Williamson's Expedition, the 
name Megarrhiza lor the first appears in print; but no generic or 
specific character is given, or any synonym or citation of a de- 
scription; but Dr. Torrey's name being appended as authority for 
each of the two species indicates that he, at that lime, was enter- 
taining the thought of founding a genus upon these plants; an 
opinion which, it is quite certam, he very soon afterwards relin- 
quished; for only three or four years later, in preparing his elab- 
orate report upon the Botany of the Wilkes' Exploring Expedi- 
tion, he referred the same plants to Echinocystis. As late as 
1875, two years or more after Dr. Torrey's death, Mr. Sereno 
Watson, in the Proceedings of the American Academy gives what 
is indexed as a Revision of Megarrhiza; but this paper, so far from 
being the systematic revision of a previously published genus, is 
the very first appearance of it as characterized. The appending 
of Dr. Torrey's name as authority for Megarrhiza as a genus was 
no doubt kindly and reverently meant. Still, the advisability, the 
lawfulness even, of bringing an author's name, posthumously, to 
the support of a genus which he in his life time declined to pub- 
lish, and declined because he doubted, and which he at length 
cast out of his mind altogether, is to be questioned. 

* Errooeously written M«rah by Dr. Kellogg who, as if writing an English name, follows the 
anglicised spelling of it given in the King James version of the Sacred Scriptures. Bin the final 
aspirate in such Hebrew words is always omitted in Latin writing ; and this not only because its 
presence is an ofacude to the declension of a name ; it does not, even in Hebrew represent any 
sound whatever and therefore ought to be omitted in English as well as I^tin. 
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Our western plants differ from the Eastern type of Echinocystis 
only in their more turgid seeds, hypogaeous cotyledons and per- 
ennial tuberous roots. In the seeds there is displayed every var- 
iation between the obovate and orbicular, and from nearly globose 
to very much flattened. Eminent botanists who have given special 
attention to the Cucurbitacese agree in the opinion that our Paci- 
fic Coast plants in question form hardly a well characterized sec- 
tion of Echinocystis. In the natural orders most nearly allied, 
Cactaceae and Loasaceae for example, much wider differences in 
the character of seeds are allowed in a genus. To take the case 
of Mentzelia, the diversity of the seeds, all the way from nearly 
shapeless to thin flat and winged on the one hand, and to almost 
exactly cubical on the other, is manifold greater than what we 
shall have in Echinocystis as here allowed; and as for the nature 
of the root', whether tuberous or fibrous, perennial or annual, in 
what orders does one ever take such characters into considera- 
tion for a moment, when trying to determine the limits of a 
genus ? The species of this western group are now become quite 
respectably numerous, and arrange themselves somewhat natur- 
ally as follows. 

E FABACEA, Naudin, Ann. Sci. Nat. 4 ser. xii and xvi: Me- 
garrhiza Californica, Torr. Pac. R. Rep. vi, fide S. Watson, 
Bot. Cal. i. 241. 

E. MACROCARPA, Greene, Bull. Cal. Acad. i. 188. 

E. GiLENSis, Greene, 1. c. 189. 

E. Oregana, Cogniaux, Diag. Cucurb. Nouv. ii. 87 and 97. 

E. Mara. Mara muricata, Kellogg, Proc. Cal. Acad. i. %S: 
Megarrhiza Mara, Watson, 1. c. 

E. Guadalupensis. Greene, 1. c. 223; 

Megarhiza Guadalupensis. Watson, 1. c. 242. 

The seeds of this are hardly **sub-globose," they are, on the 
contrary, more compressed than in any other one of the western 
species. They are round-ovoid, more than an inch long, nearly 
an inch broad and less than a half inch in thickness. This plant 
is abundant on the island of Santa Cruz, and is distinguishable 
from E. macrocarpa, which grows there along with it, by the 
seeds chiefly; and the difference between them, both as to the 
number of the seeds, and their size and form, is very clear. 

E. MURICATA, Kellogg, 1. c. 57; Megarrhiza muricata, Watson, 
1. c. . 

Although this is one of the oldest species it remains one of the 
rarest. I met with it myself, for the first time, during the past 
season on the tops of the mountains, back of Vacaville. The 
whole plant is beautifully glancous, the fruit of the size of a small 
lemon and of the same yellow color. The soft spines are rather 
numerous, in my specimens, and the seeds four, whereas accord- 
ing to the description they are two only. It is barely possible we 
are including two species under this name. Pro/, E. L, Greene, 
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V. New Urtitaceous Fossils 
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A Bee's Sting a Useful Tool, j/ 

A BEE'S STING A USEFUL TOOL^ 

A new champion has arisen to defend the honev bee from the 
obloquy under which it has always rested. Mr. Wm. F. Clarke 
of Canada, claims to have discovered, from repeated observa- 
tions, that the most important function of the bee's sting is not 
stinging. In a recent article he says : 

"My observations and reflections have convinced me that the 
most important office of the bee's sting is that which is per- 
formed in doing the artistic cell work, capping the comb, and 
infusing the formic acid by means of which honey receives its 
keeping qualities. As I said at Detroit, the sting is really a 
skillfully contrived little trowel, with which the bee finishes off 
and caps the cells when they are filled brim full of honey. This 
explains why honey extracted before it is capped over does n ot 
keep well. • The formic acid has rot been injected into it. This 
is done in the very act of putting the last touches on the cell 
work. As the litde pliant trowel is worked to and fro with such 
dexterity, the darts, of which there are two, pierce the plastic cell 
surface and leave the nectar beneath its tiny drops of the fluid 
which makes it keep well. This is the *art preservative' of 
honey. A most wonderful provision of nature, truly! Herein 
we see that the sting and the poison-bag, with which so many of 
us would like to dispense, are essential to the storage of our 
coveted product, and that without them the beautiful comb honey 
ol commerce would be a thing unknown. 

If these things are so, how mistaken those people are who 
suppose that a bee is, like the Prince of Evil, always going about 
prowling in search of a victim. The fact is that the bee attends 
to its own business very diligently, and has no time to waste in 
unnecessary quarrels. A bee is like a farmer working with a 
fork in his hay field. He is fully occupied and very busy. If 
molested or meddled with, he will be very apt to defend himself 
with the implement he is working with. This is what the bee 
does; and man, by means of his knowledge of the nature and 
habits of this wondrous litde insect, is enabled, in most cases, to 
ward off or evade attack. It is a proof of their natural quietness, 
industry and peaceableness that so many thousands of them will 
go through a summer of ceaseless activity close to your dwelling- 
nouse, and perhaps not half a dozen stings be inflicted during a 
whole season." Scientific American* 



The West Indian Birch is said to be the weakest; and the nut- 
meg hickory of Arkansas, the strongest wood. The lightest and 
most brittle is the blue wood of Texas, and the tamarack, the 
most elastic. The recent scientific examination of woods is of 
considerable economic value. 
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AN INSECTIVOROUS PLANT. 

A writer in the Popular Science News says that when nHoros- 
copically examined, the Silene stems and fiowers are fovMd 
covered with hair-glands, which thickly beset the calyx and 
upper stems. The glands, on the distal ends of the hairs, are 
filled with a greenish, yellowish or clear juice of very viscid 
character. The litde round vesicles or glands are inclosed in an 
exceedingly thin membrane that is easily broken by the touch of 
insect feet, body and wings. The sticky liquid oozes out, and 
fastens myriads of gnats and flies in its fatal embrace. Insect 
feet can be seen toiling in vain to escape; the liquid adheres, is 
extended in long threads, and, by its elasticity, draws back the 
unwilling feet lifted to escape After a while the liquid evap- 
orates to a hard gum ; the insectivorous plant absorbes the juices 
of its prisoners' bodies, and appropriates them to itself. 



DIMINUTIVE MAIL MATTER. 

The postal service at Liverpool, England, recently had an 
experience which, if often repeated, would prove the reverse of 
amusing. Some one whose ingenuity or economy was searching 
for new fields, wrote a message of twenty -six words on the back 
of a 2-cent stamp, which was duly posted and delivered. The 
success led to a second experiment and then a third. But, on the 
last occasion, a i-cent stamp was chosen, and was accordingly 
held as an insufficiently prepaid letter. 



NECROLOGY. 



M. Bonley, president of the French Academy of Science, died 
November 20, 1886. 

M. Rabuteau, for twenty years a member of the French 
Biological Society, is deceased. 

Captain Mangin, the inventor of a system of optical telegraphy, 
is dead of apoplexy at the age of 45 years. 

Dr. Thomas Andrews, F. R. S., the well-known professor of 
chemistry in Queen's College, Belfast, died lately at the age of 71 
years. 

Carl Oscar Hamnstrom, a Swedish botanist, died on July 5, 
1886, at Hessleholm, Sweden, aged 70. 



Florida is following Louisiana in the attempt to make money 
out of the Ridnus communis. A firm in that State is preparing 
320 acres to be planted in castor beans, and next year an oil mill 
will be erected. 
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Correspondence, 3^ 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

Tally Ho Ranch, Cal., Oct. 23, i886. 
I send you a postal note for a year's subscription to The West 
American Scientist. I will also endeavor to get some sub- 
scribexB from this valley but I fear I will not be able to get very 
many as 1 only know of a few people who would like to subscribe, 
but I am sure that they, having once read the paper will become 
regular subscrib.rs to the same, and will cheerfully pay a dollar's 
subscription each, as that is cheap for so much instructive literary 
matter. I should like to know if you could possibly give me 
any information whatever concerning Santa Cruz, Santa Catalina 
and San Clemen te Islands, which I intend to visit in a small 
schooner from Santa Barbara next spring, and to camp on each 
of them for one month. Who are the owners or occupiers of 
each of them, and how many inhabitants do they each usually 
have ? Santa Cruz, I believe, has a permanent population of at 
least thirty men, and is well wooded with pine, cypress and oak, 
and has an abundant supply of good Iresh water on it. Could 
yoM tell me the approximate height (in feet) of the highest peak 
(Mount Diablo) on Santa Cruz, and also the height of the highest 

Keaks of Santa Catalina and San Clemente, and also the extreme 
mgth and width (in miles) of Santa Catalina and San Clemente? 
I suppose the continent is at all times plainly visible from each of 
these islands, and that Santa Cruz, Ana Capa and San Nicolas 
are also visible on any clear day from off any of the highest 
peaks of Santa Catalina. How is the fresh water supply on 
Sftnta Catalina and San Clemente? I suppose these two islands 
have a considerable number of live oak trees on them and also 
plenty of brushwood, bushes and good bunch grass. I hear that 
each of these three islands have thousands of sheep on them, and 
that wild hogs are plentiful on Santa Cruz, and that Santa Cata- 
lina has numerous wild goats and rattle-snakes on it. Those 
deep canyons and ravines that have been cut out of the side of 
the mountain at the southeast end of San Clemente must be a 
grand sight to behold ; have they any running water along their 
bottoms T Do you know if any photographic views or drawings 
have ever been made of any portions of these islands ? I see by 
your paper that E. L. Greene has been botanizing on some of 
these blands; could you not prevail upon him to send his impres- 
sions and observations in natural history during his trip to your 
paper? I am sure it would be read with extreme interest by many 
persons, as the Santa Barbara Islands and the Farallones are the 
only islands that lie off the entire coast of California. Will you 
please mention to me any books that have ever been published 
concerning Lower California with their respective prices r 

Yours very sincerely, 

Almyer Monigomerie, 
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[Mr. Montgomeries letter was answered in part in our last issue 
by Prof. E. L. Green in his valuable article on Santa Cruz Island. 
Readers who can answer any of the remaining questions are cor- 
dially invited to do so. Some ol our older naturalists, we hope, 
will contribute of their own experiences on these islands. An 
interesting series of articles is being contributed to the Botanical 
Gazette by Wra. S, Lyon on * The Flora ol our South- western 
Archipelago,* and we may hope for something from his pen. 

The literature on Lower California is widely scattered through 
expensive reports of Government expeditions, the proceedings 
of learned societies and similar publications. Much has been 
g*ven in the publications of the Calif. Acad, of Sci., even the 
most recent of which, we are informed, can be had 'neither for 
love nor money.* * A Sketch of the Settlement and Exploration 
of Lower California,* by J. Ross Bronwe, 1869, gives 177. pages 
of more or less reliable facts, and can be had of D. Appleton & 
Co., N. Y., while a pamphlet has recently been issued by the Int. 
Co of Mexico (whose advertisement appears in this number), 
accompanied with a very valuable map, correct except in the 
calling of the desert portions * farming* or * grazing land,' for 
which a land company is perhaps excusable. Ed.] 

Chico, Cal., Nov. 26, 1886. 

With the bustle of Thanksgiving feasts, rides, balloon ascen- 
sions, etc., etc., it is difficult to fix the thoughts long enough to 
write. This place, which is charming always, presents so much 
to see and do, that I hardly know where to begin. Miss S. sends 
papers, etc, with glowing accounts of Coronado Beach, but it 
does not attract me. I prefer desert wastes to boulevard and 
avenue, and would rather sit in the shade of Ephedra than Citrus 
^-but then it is well all do not feel alike on such matters. 

I suppose we will return to Colton to settle in winter quarte s. 
On many accounts Colton seems as desirable as any, except its 
distance from the sea. * * * If we do not do much work 
here, it is to me the garden spot of California. Yours truly, 

C C. P. 



PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

San Francisco Microscopical SociETY.-7-November 10, 
1886 A number of unusually fine examples of lacunae in quartz 
crystals, containing fluid and bubbles, were shown by J. Z. Davis. 

Dr. J. H. Stallard drew attention to the enormous develop- 
ment of the biliary ducts in juandice, and to other . changes, of 
structure in the liver incidental to that disease. In illustration 
of the subject, a number of slides were shown, in which the 
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ducts, crowded with biliary resin, the excessive development 
of fat cells, and other morbid conditions, were clearly shown. 

Mr. Wickson stated that he had recently found insects in large 
numbers on some laurel trees in the Experimental Gardens at 
the State University. At first si^ht they appeared to belong to 
the Aphidae, but a closer inspection showed them to be neurop- 
terous insects of the genus Psocus, which embraces some sixty 
species. They are very active in the larval and pupal stages, as 
well as in the perfect form. They live in groups, usually on the 
under side of the leaves. A microscopical examination shows ' 
them to have free mouth-parts. The compound eyes are exquis- 
itely beautiful and many other points m tneir anatomy are of 
great interest. From the fact that the laurel leaves upon which 
these little creatures have made their appearance in such num- 
bers, are very badly infested with scale, Mr. Wickson thinks it 
quite possible that these species of Psocus may be a natural 
enemy of the scale insect, finding its food in the eggs or young 
of the latter. Experiments are now being carried on with a view 
to testing the correctness of this conjecture. 

November 24th — Mr. Wickson stated that recent experiments 
had shown quite conclusively that the recently-observed insects of 
the genus Psocus, found on scale-infested laurel trees, would not 
attack the scale insect itself. 

Specimens of an Australian Polyzoan, Bicellaria ciliata, were 
shown by Mr. Howard, who also exhibited an alga ^Trichodes- 
mium, Sp.) found floating in immense quantities in the Pacific. 
The alga consists of red-like filaments transversely striated, 
and of a light- olive green color. The average length and diam- 
eter are respectfully 015 and .0003 of an inch. One f)eculiarity 
of growth is that the filaments arrange themselves in bundles of 
about twenty-five to fifty. This minute plant forms a considerable 
part of the food of the right whale, and is in fact known to many 
mariners as "whale-feed." The process of spore formation does 
not seem to have been observed as yet. 

Some fine examples of insects preserved in amber and in fossil 
copSd were shown by Prof. Hanks. 

Dr. Montgomery exhibited a number of interesting slides, 
illustrative of the minute structure of the eye. Alum -carmine 
had been used as the staining agent, and the nuclei of the various 
cells were thereby very clearly defined. 

A * Holman Life Slide,* containing an unusually rich collection 
of pond organisms, was shown by Mr. Payzant. Germinating 
gonidia of Vaucheria, many Desmids and other algae, Areellae, 
Amaebse and other Rhizopods and innumerable infusoria, were 
observed. Noteworthy among the latter were several examples 
of a species belonging to the beautiful genus Epistylis. As the 
individuals each showed a peculiar band or collar just below the 
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posterior margin — a characteristic apparently hitherto undescribed 
— the little animals are quite probably specifically new. 

Dr. Ferrer promised a demonstration, in the near future, with 
the new Zeiss photomicrographic apparatus recendy received, 
and the meeting adjourned. 

A. H. Breckenfeld, Rec. Secretary. 

California Academy of Sciences. — December 6, i886- 
Numerous donations to the museum were made, among them a 
stone axe used by the natives of Alaska in making canoes. Prof. 
Davidson stated that he failed to observe any shower of meteors, 
or even a single meteor, on the nights of November 13 and 14; in 
the constellation of *Leo,* showers of meteors were said to be 
due at that time, after a lapse of 33 Ji years. Prof. S. B. Christy 
read a paper on * Rustless Iron,* and its application to architecture 
and engineering. 



EDITORIAL 



Another new year has arrived, and we wish it may prove a 
happy one to our readers. The rich table of contents this month 
renders further remarks under this head unnecessary, except as a 
matter of business we would state that each subscriber will receive 
this journal for the present until ordered discontinued and all 
arrearages are paid. Any subscriber failing to receive numbers 
which are due, will greatly oblige by promptJy reporting to us, 
when they will be replaced. A cross on the cover or wrapper of 
the paper will indicate that your subscription is now due. 



NOTES AND NEW^S, 



A citizen's association, for improving and beautifying San 
Diego, was recently organized in this city. Tree-planting, the 
improvement of the City park, and similiar undertakings are its 
principal objects. 

A population of 12,000 is now claimed for San Di^oCity, and 
35,000 for the county. 

Mr. James Stevenson, the executive officer of the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, urges in a recent report the commencement at once 
of work on the Southern California Geological Survey. The 
needof systematic geological, topographical and scientific re- 
searches m this county is seen by every observing person, and 
the results of such work, properly carried out, would be invalu- 
able to the future development of this portion of the State. 
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Notes and News, 

Capt L. E. Frazer, who has charge of the Lick Observatory 
on Mount Hamilton. Cal., was in the city recently. He hopes 
to have hi§ telescope ready for observation by the New Year. 

Lieut Thos. L. Casey made a short collecting trip to Fort 
Yuma, in search of coleoptera, in December. 

The fossil skeleton of a whale over thirty feet in length, has 
been discovered in Monterey county at over 3,300 feet above the 
sea. 

A postal left Albany, N. Y. on the first of January, and traveled 
around the world, returning to Albany, in eighty-nine days. 

Two new species of fungi, collected by Dr. H. W. Harkness, 
ofthe recently described genus, Keller mannia are characterized 
in the October No. of the Journal of mycology. 

A new postal card is to be used by the United States, as soon 
as the stock of the present one is exhausted. 

The Photographic News states that Abney has succeeded in 
preparing plates which are sensitive to the rays lying beyond the 
red end ofthe spectrum, the dark heat rays, and with such plates 
used with a rock-salt lens there should be a possibilitv of photo- 
graphing bodies which possess a high temperature, although that 
temperature may be far below that needed to render them self- 
luminous. 

A London physician, who for six months tested Dr. Jaeger's 
plan of wearing nothing but wool, day or night, says the result 
has been a complete immunity from colds and a marked increase 
in capacity for work. Instead of alternate feelings of heat and 
cold there has been a uniform and most agreeable glow of warmth. 
— [Australian Journal of Pharmacy. 

The Cincinnati Medical News says that Dr. Koch tells the fol- 
lowing story about the origin of his celebrated cultivative experi- 
ments. He had been, like many others, trying various kin^ of 
decoctions and infusions, when, walking along the street one day, 
he noticed a potato covered with a fungus growth, and it occured 
to him that disease germs might thrive equally well on the same 
nutriment. This was the beginning of his wonderful series of dry 
cultivated experiments, and thus Professor Whittaker expressed 
it at New Orleans: **The potato was to Koch what the apple was 
to Newton." 

Natural gas has been discovered in paying quantities in nine* 
teen states and territories ofthe Union. 

A remarkable tree is mentioned in the Gardeners* Chronicle, 
which is said by Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer to be absolutely in- 
destructible bv fire, it surviving in large districts where the dry 
pastures and bush are burnt twice a year, and everything except 
this tree is destroyed. It would be mteresting to learn to what 
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cause this immunity is due. The tree is a species of Rhopala, ol 
a contorted appearance, and growing to about twenty feet in 
height. A microscopical examination o^the tissue woyld be in- 
teresting. 

LITERATURE. 

PuWications received: — Dr. Thomas Taylor's reply to Science^ 
relating to the crystals of butter, animal fats and oleomargarine. 
With colored plate. From the author, microscopist, U. S. Dept- 
of Agriculture. 

. Biennial report of the president of the University of California, 
1886. From the University. 

On Tetraodon setosus, a new species allied to T. mdeagjis^ 
Lacep. By Rosa Smith. Extract from Bull. No. 6, Calif Acad. 
Sci. From the author. 

On the occurence of a new species of Rhinoptera (R. Encena- 
dae) in Todos Santos Bay, Lower California. By Rosa Smith. 
Extract from Proc U. S. National Museum. From the author. 

Revised h'st of rare American silver and copper coins. By 
E. T. Gambs, coin and stamp dealer, 234 Montgomery Street^ 
San Francisco. From the author. 

Among the journals received, we would mention the second 
monthly number of Science Series^ a weekly magazine of natural 
science, containing * Parasites and their development* * The dia- 
mond,' 'Alexander Von Humboldt* and 'Aquariums, how to 
make and stock.* 

Le Naturaliste Canadien, of Cap Rouge (Province of Quebec, 
Canada) and the Business Educator, of Owen Sound, Ont., are 
welcome additions to our exchange list. 

The Botanical Gazette. 
An illustrated monthly of 24 pa^es or more devoted to aU 
departments of Botany. Contains original investigations, descripr 
tive articles, editorial comments, and botanical news from a8 
parts of the world. It appeals both to the specialist and to tbe 
mtelligent lover of plants. Price, $2.00 a year. 

Dr. y. M. Coulter, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Prof. C. R. Barnes, LaFayette, |nd. 
Prof. J. C. Arthur, Geneva, N. Y. 

Editors & Publishers. 

' The Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club. 

A Monthly Journal of Botany, founded in 1870 by Wm. H; 
Leggett. Devoted to the publication or original investigations in 
the field and laboratory bjr members of the Club and other 
leading botanists. Subscription, $1.00 a year in advance, pay- 
able to the editor of the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Cltm» 
Columbia College, New York. 
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A LEMONADE AND SUGAR TREE. 

A peculiar shrub, related to the sumacs, is found growing 
abundantly in the vicinity of San Diego, and is known to botan- 
ists as Rhus integrifolia. It grows but a foot or iwo in height 
along the ocean beach, where it ^orms close, impenetrable oval 
masses, offering the least obstruction possible ro the sea breezes ; 
but, in more sheltered places, it often assumes the proportions of a 
small tree, especially further south, on the shores of Todos Santos 
Bay, Lower California, where the larger ones frequendy attain a 
height of twenty or thirty feet and a diameter of some twenty 
inches. 

The wood is of a rich dark color, and very hard, and in con- 
sequence has been called by the very indefinite name. ' mountain 
mahogany,* applied to every native wood of a deep hue. This 
shrub is not, however, a native of the mountains, being confined 
to the lower lands near the sea. Some experiments are being 
made with its leaves and bark, which are believed to contain valu- 
able tannin. 

As many botanists, and all who are acquainted with this shrub, 
are well aware, the berries are extremely sour, and covered 
with a white oily substance even more tart than the deep reddish 
pulp surrounding the large seed The berries are frequently 
gathered and used in the preparation of a cooling, refreshing 
drink, equal to lemonade, by those acquainted with them, and I 
have never heard of any injurious results. ^ 

An old Spanish lady related to me how they used to gather and 
dry the berries, roast and grind them as we would coffee berries, 
and store the product for use when they wanted an acid dr nk, and 
the fresh fruit w^s not to be had. She spoke of it as * one ot the 
native fruits of the land.' u.veful in the making of lemonade. 

Capt. German Senter, residing at Sauzal de Comacho, on 
Todas Santos Bay. Lower California, informed me he had ob- 
served Indian squaws bring in a quart dish full of the berries and 
eat them down clear, because of their supposed medicinal qualities. 
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The Ready Relief mine, Bailey Bros., proprietors, is five miles 
from Julian. The 12-foot ledge, some 1500 feet in length, is 
worked about 600 feet in depth, and was discovered in 1870. A 
lo-stamj) mill yields about $26,000 a month, the ore, rich in gold 
and silver, assaying from $100 to $20,000 a ton. 

The Owens mine, a half-mile from Julian, owned by James & 
Co., pays from $15,000 to $20,000 a month, and was found in 1870 
also. The ledge, 300 leet in depth, is 15 feet wide by 100 feet in 
length. 

The ** Desert View," seven miles from Julian, on the edge of the 
American desert, is a lately discovered five-foot ledge, very rich 
in gold. 

The •* Valentine*' is a four-foot ledge three miles from Julian, 
discovered in 1871, and owned by S. Wilcox. Yields both gold 
and silver. 

The'** Eldorado," also discovered in 1871, is a ten -foot ledge 
two miles from Julian, rich in gold and silver, and owned by tne 
same parly. 

The Descanso mine has a three-foot ledge, 1000 feet in length. 
The ore assays $210 per ton. 

The McDonald mine assays $30 to $40 per ton. Ledge six 
miles from Julian, and one to two leet thick. 

The ** California." ** (iolden Chariot," owned by an English 
syndicate," the *' Shenandoah," " Gipsy," ** Cargo Muchaco" and 
the " Hubbard '* are among other valuable mines in this district. 
I am indebted to Messrs Wilcox of Julian and McNamara of San 
Diego for many of these particulars, as well as for fine specimens 
from the several mines ot the county, especially for characteristic 
ores of this district. 

The ELsinore district has been brought into prominence during 
the last few years from the promising outlook (^f its coal mines and 
the abundance of its oih.er useful minerals and valuable ores. The 
following gold mines have been worked (jr partially developed : 

Good Hope mine, average mill run $100 to the ton. 

Homestake and Yellow Jacket, runs $8 to the ton. 

Virginia mine, runs $40 to the toil. 

Buenos Ayres, average run $25 per ton. 

Colorado, average $30. 

Santa Fe, very rich in gold, assay not known. 

.Stele mine, average mill run $20, runs as high as $1200. 

Chaney mine, assays $100 to the ton. 

Menifee, average mill run $65 per ton. 

Grampion and Elsinore mines, assay $1800 per ton. 

Laura mine, an extension of the Elsinore. 

Heald mine, assays $180 per ton, located in town site. 

Hendricks mine, assays $30 per ton ; ore contains also silver and 
copper. 
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In the Elsinore district we ^vould mention the occurrence of 
large beds of potters' clay, fire clay, fire sand, ** sewer pipe clay," 
jTiineral paint, yellow ochre, steatite (soap-stone), associated with 
talc and chlorite,, asbestos and coal. Large quantitie s of pottery 
is now being made for the San Diego and Los Angeles market. 
The asbestos is utilized in the manufacture of fire-proof boiler 
<:overing; and the coal mines are being as rapidly developed as 
possible, the quality continuing to improve as well as the prospect 
of an abundant supply. 

We are indebted for specimens from this district of the principal 
ores and mines to the generosity of Messrs. Banks, Warson, Hoff 
^nd others, and to Mr. Ira J. Gray, business manager of the West 
American Scientist, who volunteered to visit this and other 
localities in the interests of the proposed exhibit of the mines and 
minerals of the U. S., to be opened in May following in London, 
England. Crystalized quartz, gypsum, silver and copper ores, 
mineral gum, etc., are also among the products of the Elsinore 
<listrict. 

The Temescal tin mine, ten miles from Tem cula. in San Diego 
-county, though known for a long time, is yet undeveloped. I have 
not been able to learn the result of an assay of the ore. 

At Penasquitas ledges of gold-bearing quartz have been opened, 
and also at San Jacinto, where extensive marble quarries await 
development as well. 

Molybdenite occurs in the granite rocks at Campo,and is found 
associated with silver ore in the Jacumbe district, near the border 
of the Colorado desert. The ore at that locality assays about $28 
to the ton in silver. 

Quartz ledges in the Jamul district assay $6 to $8 in gold and 
silver, but are undeveloped. 

Mica has not yet been found in any quantity of a paying quality. 
A beautiful golden mica comes in flakes as large as one's hand 
from Wilson's mine, near Warner's ranch. It occurs in small 
quantities throughout the mountains south into Lower California, 
where the jet black form is also found. 

The San Rafael mining district, though comprising Mexican 
territory, deserves attention, as well as other mining regions of 
Lower California, because they are adjacent to and depend upon 
San Diego for supplies. At San Rafael are numerous very rich 
quartz veins, which have and are capable of producing large quan- 
tities of gold. Rich gold-bearing pulphurets are found in great 
<iuantities. Coal, silver, sulphur, iron, nickel, copper, etc. , are 
among the immense ore deposits of this portion of the district 
which lies 95 miles southeast of San Diego. 

Still more valuable deposits are found further south of silver, 
iron and copper ; and famous placer mines have been worked in 
the mountains of the peninsula, annually producing much gold in 
nuggets or coarse "dust." 
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Antonite is the name given to a peculiar mineral found at Sarr 
Antonio, about 80 miles south of San Diego. It has a beautiful 
silver lustre, and is utilized in the manufacture of imitation moire, 
antique silk» fancy papers, etc. 

Agates are rarely found in the Lower California mountains or 
San Dieeo county. A poor variety of moss agate comes from 
Otay valley, a few miles from the city. 

Chalcedony, calcareous tufa, cinnabar, a kind of cement rock iiv 
great abundance, feldspar, flints, garnets, pyrites of iron, magnetic 
iron ore, jasper, kaolin, lava, a form of malachite, so-called meer- 
schaum, obsidian, opals (doubtful), the various forms of quartz, 
satin and green spar, soda-stone, salt (immense deposits in the 
desert), tourmaline, etc., are among the other minerals reported 
from the county or adjacent region. 

I hope to treat this subject at some future time more exhaustive- 
ly than possible at the present time, and with this end in view I 
shall be pleased to receive any information that is here omitted, or 
specimens of the minerals and rocks of Southern California or ol 
the Mexican peninsula. 

Brief mention of the borax mines, marble quarries, gold, silver 
and copper mines and other mineral deposits of the Calico mining 
district should not be omitted. I am especially indebted to Mr. 
C. C. Kent, through Mr. Gray, for specimens from this region ^ 

In closing this hasty review my eye notices the beautiful " foot- 
prints of the fern * *— crystals of manganese arranged in the most 
delicate imitation of sprays of mosses and ferns on the limestone 
of San Bernardino. C R, Orcutt. 



HAIRLESS MICE IN HUMBOLDT COUNTY. 

A lady friend presented to our museum a specimen, of what ap- 
peared to be the ordinary house mouse, but totally devoid of hair 
— not even whiskers. Its color was a greyish- white, and its skin 
was curiously wrinkled like the rind of an orange, but in other re- 
spects, seemed to be in a normal condition. I considered it a 
freak, or possibly a diseased specimen, and thought nothing more 
of the matter. 

Since then an entirely reliable gentlemen, has informed me that 
his barn has, for several weeks, been mfested with these disgust- 
ing little vermin (they are singularly repulsive), and that he has^ 
trapped a dozen or more of them . He states that they were breed- 
ing m a barrel of oats, and the captured specimens were of various- 
ages. Some of them had hair in ** spots,*' the hairy places being 
densely covered as in an ordinary mouse, while the naked portions, 
were absolutely bare. 
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The gentleman promised to save for me all other specimens that 
lie might take. Now this phenomenon is new to me ; but possi- 
bly not so to other of your readers who are better versed in 
^'mouseology/' 

Will some of them inform roe whether these animals have been 
noticed before, and, if so, what are the accepted conclusions re- 
garding them ? . Carl C Marshall. 

Arcata, Cal., January 31st, 1887. 



HOW TO COLLECT PLANTS, 

In forming an herbarium, much time and labor may be saved if 
one knows the methods that have been adopted by others, after, 
perhaps, much vexatious experience. Having been favored with 
personal instruction from such eminent botanists as the late Dr. 
Engelmann, Dr. C. C. Parry, C. G. Pringle, the " prince of col- 
lectors,** D. Cleveland, Esq., and Dr. Asa Gray, I have been 
saved from some errors that the amateur is likely to fall into. For 
this reason, and in answer to requests, I will endeavor to give my 
methods and experiences in the field. 

What is wanted should be first understood. When possible, 
the whole plant, root and branch should be secured, with the 
leaves and flowers and fruit. This is easy in the case of annuals, 
where all may be combined in one example ; but with perennials, 
specimens must be procured at different seasons, and care should 
be taken to collect each time from the same tree, or locality at 
least, when possible. In the case the whole plant may not be 
taken, as complete a series of the younger and older leaves, the 
flowers, the fruit, the wood, bark and root should be made as may 
be practicable, and such as are not suitable for the herbarium may 
be kept in cabinets. 

Herbarium specimens should not be too large for a sheet of 
paper ii}4xi6J^ inches, though, for convenience, many use 
sheets 12x18 inches, because of paper being cut to that size. If a 
plant is too tall, it may be bent or doubled up so as to occupy the 
required space only, as in the case of grasses, ferns and other 
plants. 

^ Never be afraid of having too much of any kind. While a few 
specimens of common plants will answer, if one wishes to exchange 
with other collectors, he will require a great many examples, and 
in case a new or rare species is found, he will ws^nt a much greater 
number. Still, three examples if complete will answer, if not con- 
venient to make more, but less should never be taken if to be had. 
One should never duplicate however if in so doing, he is apt to fail 
to secure something which he might otherwise collect. 
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The scientists requires that a specimen shall show all the char 
acters of a plant as fully as possible. Select in the field the best 
and most complete individuals, and "so arranj^e them on the 
sheet, that they will be as pretty as a picture," but never sacrifice 
their completeness for the sake of beauty. 

For the field, a portable press of boards or iron frames covered 
with wire cloth, secured with two or three straps, is the most con- 
venient and serviceable. This should be 13x19 inches in size, or 
a little larger than the size of the paper used. Wrapping paper 
may be obtained and cut into sheets 18x24 inches, and folded, and 
when the specimen has been selected in the field, it should be 
placed between the sheets without delay. The plant may be with- 
ered, injured or lost, if one waits till he reaches a more convenient 
place. Driers may be placed between the sheets of plants for the 
immediate absorblion ol moisture, and should be changed as often 
as may be, twice a day at first, until the plants are completely 
dried. These driers should be 12x18 inches; carpet- felt or an/ 
absorbant paper — even newspapers, several thicknesses together 
will answer for this purpose, and should be dried when taken away 
from the plants that they may be ready again for use. 

In making a specimen, note down immediately on the sheet en- 
closing the plant, the date of collecting, the exact locality, the 
character of the ground where found, and any other facts that may 
be observed in connection with the same. This is always very 
important, and one should never delay for fear of either forgetting 
or becoming confused after making a large collection. 

To dry a plant quickly is very desirable, as the colors are then 
better preserved; with a hot sun one may dry out small plants, 
grasses, etc., in a single day in a wire press without driers between 
the sheets, and if time is precious and a plant has been in press a 
few days till it is perfectly wilted, it may be laid in the sun without 
any pressure, protecting the papers from the wind hy stones placed 
at the corners. But one must use his judgment in this, as only 
certain plants can be treated in this manner with safety; many will 
curl up and be spoiled if not under pressure. 

Certain plants, like cactuses, aquatic plants, fungi, mosses, and 
sea- weeds, require peculiar treatment. 

Grasses are among the easier dried, and should always be pre- 
served entire, as all oi ours may be by folding the stems, showing- 
infloreiscence, stem, leaves and root It is best to collect at differ- 
ent seasons, so as to secure both flowers and seeds. 

In returning with the spoils of the field, catalogue every species 
fully, give it a number to be restricted to the specimens of the 
same species from the same locality, under which each example 
sent to others shall be designated, and by which they shall always 
be known. Never duplicate a number » 
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I would close in the words of The Botanical Gazette: 

**The resolution we would like to have each botanist make with 

the new year, is to do some good work and see to it that none 

goes unrecorded." 

Many new workers are needed in nature's boundless unlimited 

field, and nowhere more than on the Pacific Coast ^ 

C R, OrcutU 




THE LILY. 

The lily of the field is fair, 

Upon its graceful stem, 
No royal robes with it compare, 

Nor sparkling diadem. 

The evening brings it precious dew, 

Refreshment without toil. 
And morning crowns it all anew 

With hands that do not soil. 

And from the sun, and from the breeze, 

The lily draweth power ; 
Its lovely mission is to please, 

And beauty is its dower. 

E. E. 
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HISTORY OF THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 

The Agassiz Association, as it appears to-day, is a union of 986 
local societies, each numbering from 4 to 120 members, of all ages 
from 4 to 84. Our total membership is about 10,000. We are 
distributed in all the States and Territories, with very few excep- 
tions, and have strong branch societies and active members m 
Canada, England, Ireland, Scotiand, Chili, Japan, and Persia. 

The 986 local societies are known as "Chapters.** They take 
their names from the towns where ihey are established, and are 
further distinguished by the letters of the alphabet. Thus the first 
Chapter established here was called New York (A), the second 
New Zork (B), and so on. 

I may mention four different sorts of Chapters. First, family 
Chapters. The parents and children of a single family unite for 
joint study and research. Chapters of this sort are especially de- 
sirable, and prove almost uniformly permanent. Chapters of 
another sort are found in schools. There are many teachers able 
and willing to give their strength and time, beyond the exacting 
requirements of their contracts, to the encouragement and assist- 
ance of their pupils. Under the fostering care of such men and 
women, the happiest results have been accomplished. Not the 
least important result is seen in the pleasant personal relations thus 
established between teacher and pupil. Chapters of a third kind 
are organized and conducted entirely by young persons. A com- 
pany of boys or girls meet together, and decide to form a branch , 
of the A. A. They elect their otficers, draft their rules and by- 
laws, engage their rooms, build their cabinets, make their collec- 
tions, prosecute their studies; and, if I needed to awaken interest 
and enthusi-^sm, I should have only to show what our girls and 
boys have done, even when unaided and alone. They have made 
lists of all the flowers that grow about them, and of all the birds 
that fly over their heads. They have published papers, started 
museums, founded libraries. In doing this, ttiey have mastered 
the laws of parliamentary debate ; have learned to observe with 
accuracy, to write with fluency, to speak with power; and, after 
working thus for a few years, many of them have pushed them- 
selves mto schools and colleges and laboratories of the highest 
grade, and are now completing their self-appointed preparation 
for lives of commending intelligence and cheerful service. Fin- 
ally, I will mention Chapters of^ adults. In increasing numbers, 
men and women of mature years, feeling the need of that scien- 
tific training which the schools of their childhood failed to give, 
are organizmg societies, joining their influence to our association, 
and receiving in return the benefits coming from united endeavor 
and from enthusiastic devotion to a common cause. But, excel- 
lent as the work of all these Chapters is, we have found some 
needed work beyond their individual attainment. A general con- 
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vention, for example, could hardly be received and cared for by a 
single Chapter ; nor could a wide range of local observations be 
properly collated and discussed by the inhabitants of a single 
town. It has, therefore, been deemed wise to bring about the 
union of all the Chapters of a city or a State into more extended 
organizations than the single Chapter. These confederations of 
Chapters are called assemblies; the two most prominent at present 
being the Philadelphia Assembly and the State Assembly of Iowa. 
Embracing all tne little Chapters, binding into one the larger 
and more powerful assemblies, and making room also for individ- 
uals when Chapters cannot be formed, is an Agassiz Association. 
There are 986 Chapters, 46 Assemblies, but only one Association. 
And the influence and prosperity of each assembly can be in- 
creased and perpetuated by spreading everywhere we go a knowl- 
edge of our local work not only, and of our local organization, 
but also, and even with more emphasis, a knowledge of our entire 
association, with its broader membership and its further- reaching 
aims. — Harlan H Bailardy in the Sunss Cross. 



SANTA CRUZ ISLAND, 

The Pacific Science Monthly contains the following editorial 
note in its eleventh number : 

" E. L. Greene writes an interesting article for the December 
number of the West American Scientist on Santa Cruz 
Island, but he falls into some errors which we wish to correct. 
Prof. Greene believes himself the first to explore the island 
scientifically. The writer of this paragraph made a geological 
reconnoissance of the island in 1876, in connection with his 
archaeological researches for the government. The island is not 
thirty miles long by ten wide, but twenty-one miles long, with an 
average width of four miles. Its shore line is fifty-three miles, 
all told. The highest elevation, instead of being a 'little under 
four thousand feet,' is but about two thousand feet." 



THE WHISTLING TREE, 

We learn from an exchange that, according to Dr. Schwein- 
furth the Acacia fistula, which grows in dense groves in Nubia, 
is known among the natives as the * whistling tree.' It owes its 
name to the fact that a gall insect selects for the site of its opera- 
tions the ivory-white shoots, which the development of the larva 
distorts and causes to swell at the base into a bladder-like gall, 
about one inch in diameter. The insect, upon emerging, leaves a 
circukr hole, and the wind playing upon the shoot is said then to 
produce a flute like sound. 
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THE LABOR PERFORMED BY BEES, 

* How doth the busy bee improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey aU the day trom every opening flower.* 

Some idea of the labor performed by bees in obtaining honey 
from flowers, may be obtained by reviewing the results of Dr. A. 
V. Planta's investigations. The flowers of the Alpine rosei 
acacia, and sanifoin are all favorites of the bees, and yet he finds 
that to obtain i gram of sugar, corresponding to i 3-10 grams of 
honey, from the first species these insects must exhaust the nectar 
of 2,129 flowers; to obtain the same amount from the second 
species, 2,000 flowers must be visited; and to get an equal 
quantity from the last species, they must despoil not less than 
5,000 flowers. 



EXTINCT ANIA:ALS. 



W. M. Lee, the well-known fruit grower of Tacoma, gives the 
particulars of a wonderful discovery of bones ol extinct animals 
in Washington Territory which will attract the attention of the 
students of natural history and archaeology all over the world. 
In a letter from Spokane Falls, he says: The face of the whole 
Territory shows unmistakable evidence of great volcanic upheav- 
als. On my trip through Spokane County 1 stopped at Latah, 
and in conversation with Mr. Coplen, of that place, regarding the 
volcanic formation of that section, he informed me that he had 
examined some large bones of great antiquity. Accompanied by 
Mr. Coplen I went to the spring where the relics were dug out. 
It is located on a low strip of springy prairie. The excavation 
around the spring is twelve or fifteen feet deep, and thirty or 
forty feet across. The bones were covered by several distinct 
layers. 

The first layer was ancient pfeat, then gravel, then volcanic ashes, 
then a layer of coarse peat. From this spring were taken no less 
than nine mammoths, or elephants, of different sizes, the remains 
of a cave bear, and hyenas, extinct birds and a sea turtle. Mr. 
Coplen kindly presented me with some specimens of these relics. 
The dimensions of some of the bones of the larger mammoths 
were wonderful to look at. The horns were a sort of tusk, and 
protruded from the head. By dropping the head in the act of 
feeding, the circle of the horns that extended below the jaws 
rested on the ground, giving support to the head, which is esti- 
mated to have weighed a ton. 

The horns were worn away several inches deep at the bottom of 
the turn or half circle, indicating constant use by rubbing on the 
ground or rocks. One of these horns was ten feet and one inch 
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long and twenty-lour inches in circumference. It weighed 145 
pounds. One of the tusks measured twelve feet and nine inches 
m length and twenty-seven inches around. It weighed 295 pounds. 
The jaw weighed sixty- three pounds. The molar teeth weighed 
eighteen pounds each. Some of the ribs were eight feet long. 
The pelvic arch was six feet across, and an ordinary man could 
walk erect through this opening. Tht? huge and antique monster 
was eighteen feet and six inches high, and was estimated to weigh 
twenty tons. 

Just imagine far back in the misty by-gones of antiquity, prob- 
ably before the appearance of man upon the earih, that Washing- 
ton Territory was the home of these monstrous animals that 
roamed over the great prairies, traversed the Columbia river, 
and made the genial climes of Puget Sound their haunts in 
winter. It matters not what the theories may be in regard to 
these embedded bones of such huge proportions; why so many 
of them were piled together in these springy places; what period 
or ^e the animals lived; at what time the great change took 
place which made them disappear from the continent; whether 
they first made their appearance in this part of America and 
whether or not it was then a tropical climate. — Tacoma Ledger. 



' NATURE'S COMPASSES. 

Look at this delicate plant, that lifts its head Irom the meadow ; 
See how its kaves are turned North, as true as the magnet ; 
This is the compass-flower, that the finger of God has planted 
Here in the houseless wild to direct the traveler's journey 
Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert. 

— Evangeline. 

The compass-plant of the prai-ies, Silphium laciniatum of bot- 
anists, is not unlike a small sunflower. The leaves always turn 
their edges to the north and south, choosing this position because 
the two laces of the leaf are about equally luminated by the sun. 

The leaves of the prickly lettuce also have a tendency to point 
north and south. 

A tree abounds in the forests of Nova Scotia, known in some 
sections as the hunter's compass, which almost invariably indi- 
cates the points of the compass. 



A promient real estate man in San Diego, relates that some 
rats gnawed through a brass faucet in an earthern water jar, in a 
warehouse in New York, many years ago, for the sake of getting 
at the water. Could that have been their sole object? "• '-^ 
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PLEASURES OF A NATURALIST. 

Well ! I am safe in a civilized country at last I have had a 
rather hard time of it. I had a narrow escape in the Mohave 
River and thought one while that I should have to stay there, but 
as I had a good horse I managed to pull through. Then I en- 
countered a snow-storm on the desert and missed my way; went 
about twenty miles on the wrong road; it was snowing fearfully 
hard, the wind was blowing strong from the mountains, night was 
coming on and my horse was getting tired and hungry. The 
prospect of a night alone on the desert in a snow-storm, without 
food, water or shelter was not very inviting. When I had about 
given up hope of finding my way out, I came upon a camp of a 
couple of prospectors on their way home, and by their hospitality I 
passed quite a comfortable night. The next day being pleasant 
I found the right road, with their help, and reached the summit 
house at dark. There was six or eight inches of snow in the 
Cajon pass. Ira % Gray. 

San Bernardino, Cal., Feb. 21, 1887. 



BOTANICAL NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

The curious observation has been made that the cinchona trees 
growing in the hot-houses of Europe develope no quinine in their 
bark. 

A gigantic sea- weed, more than 1500 feet long, has been discov- 
ered near the equator by the ship Clever, Captain John Stone, 
portions being taken to Montevideo. The plant has been botan- 
ically identified as Marcrocystis Pyrifera. 

Primrose seeds from a height of 11,000 to 15,000 feet, in the 
Himalayas, have been received at Calcutta, and some are to be 
planted in England. 

The importance of microbes to the growth of plants has been 
practically demonstrated by M. Laurent, who obtained only one- 
fourth as much buckwheat from sterilized mould as in soil con- 
taining bacteria. 

By a Japanese process sea- weed is made into paper, so trans- 
parent that it may be substituted for window glass. When colored 
It makes an excellent imitation of stained gla^^s. 

The oil of an African bamboo is reported by Catholic mission- 
aries to be an excellent lubricator, and, when refined, to form a 
fair substitute for olive oil. Its preparation bids fair to become an 
important industry in the Kongo region. 

A series of festivals have been held in the north of France, in 
honor of Parmentier, who — only 100 years ago — ^was the first to 
bring the potato to French soil. 
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In an address at the London Royal Institution, Mr. Wm. An- 
derson has offered the suggestion that cork, on account of its 
porosity, may prove to be superior to India-rubber as a material 
ior waterproof overcoats. 

In nine years, oaken piles at Mieres, Spain, have taken on the 
appearance of stone-coal. 

Dr. R. A. Philippi has published in Germany an important and 
interesting paper, detailing the changes wrought by man in the 
flora of Chili, where the native vegetation has been supplanted by 
that of Europe to an astonishing extent. The trees and plants of 
Europe, and only these (with the exception of the native potato), 
are found everywhere near habitations; and the original native 
flora has to be sought with care and system, and is found only 
miles away from cultivation and the abodes of men. In fact, the 
native vegetation is destroyed by that of Europe as effectually as 
the native inhabitant himself disappears before the white man. 



OUR PARK. 



San Diego has a park, consisting of about fourteen hundred 
acres, which has recently been discussed in the daily papers, some 
thinking it would be well to sell a portion by which to acquire 
means to cultivate and beautify the remainder. 

Recently I heard the remark: **They need only to let Nature 
alone to have a beautilul park. In a few years, when the mesa 
is crowded with residences and all the lovely wild flowers have 
been frightened away, no spot will be so beautiful and so attractive 
as the one that has been neglected." 

The remark at once recalled the remark of Colonel Barre to a 
British emissary, who asked, ** And will these American children, 
planted by our care, nourished by our indulgence to a degree of 
strength and opulence, and protected by our arms, grudge to con- 
tribute their mite to relieve us from the heavy burden under which 
we lie?" Springing to his feet, Colonel Barre replied: *' They 
planted by your care ! No, your oppression placed them in Amer- 
ica- ^hey nourished by your indulgence ! They grew by your 
neglect of them,*' and the concluding words of this thrilling 
speech, in which American patriots were first called ** The Sons 
of Liberty.** carried conviction to the hearts of his hearers, that 
only by England's neglect could the colonies continue to thrive. 

In other matters, *' a little judicious letting alone ** is advisable. 
The wild flowers and shrubs of San Diego only ask neglect to 
flourish and beautify the grounds of the park, on a scale commen- 
surate with the size of the country. Why go to the labor and ex- 
pense of defacing the rugged beauty of these canyons, and mesas 
crowned and wreathed in the rainy season with a wealth of lovely 
wild flowers more beautiful than art can ever replace ! Why try 
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to rob the cDuntry of all trace of what it has been, when not a tree 
nor house nor ship marred the unrivalled beauty of San Diego ; 
when the stately yucca, with its immense clusters of creamy white 
bells alone guarded our hills, the evergreen manzanita bloomed 
unseen, and the billowy sea of adenostoma made a grateful rest 
for the savage eye, like the grass upon a prairie or an Eastern 
meadow. 

Let man do what he can ; lay out beautiful walks and drives, 
erect fountains and conservatories for fair exotics, galleries of art 
and museums of history, but may he leave that which art cannot 
give — 'what heaven hath done for this delightful land.' 

San Diego. Cal., March i, 1887. A Reader, 



C G, PRINGLE, 



W. J . Beal writes the Botanical Gazette: 

**On the 27th of November, for a few hours, I had the pleasure 
of the company of Mr. C. G. Pringle, of Charlotte, Vermont, who 
is on his way home from Northern Mexico, where he has again 
spent the summer collecting plants. All who have seen his speci- 
mens know that he is a prince among collectors. Next year he 
anticipates going on to higher grounds in the same country. He 
thinks it is a rough, dangerous way to live, some of the time 
among people who would not hesitate to kill him merely for his 
clothes. Still he is full of enthusiasm and likes the work. There 
is a perpetual fascination in finding new things, as well as in meet- 
ing with old friends among his plants." 



NECROLOGY. 



Nevos, an aged Indian, died in North San Diego on January 24, 
1887, at the age of 125 years. Nevos was raised by the first mis- 
sionaries that visited Lower California, and came with them to 
San Diego. He assisted in the building of several mission build- 
ings, among them the old mission church at San Diego. He had 
been stone blind for many years, but worked until within a short 
time of his death in cutting wood, washing clothes, hoeing corn 
and beans, and was never known to injure a single hill. He always 
refused to go to the poor-house, and was well cared for at the last 
by a woman of the same race. 

Gen. W. B. Hazen. the head of the U- S. Signal Service, died 
near the middle of January. 

Prof E.L. Yourtians, editor and founder of the Popular Science 
Monthly, to whom Americans are indebted for his successful labors 
in rendering available to them much of the best scientific thought 
of the time, died during January last. 

Prof J. M. Madvig, the great Danish scholar, is reported dead 
at the age of 82 years. 
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Conespondence^ 8j 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

THINKS HE WOULD LIKE IT. 

In looking over a copy of the ^Curio^ify World' I saw a notice 
of your paper The West American Scientist. From the 
name I think I should like to be placed on your list. Please send 
me a copy and if I wish to subscribe will try to send you some 
other subscribers. C. S. Hobbie. 

Hampton, Iowa. 

likes it more and more. 

I hope you feel well encouraged in your publication. I like i^ 
more and more, and think it most useful, especially for Pacific 
Coast Naturalists. I want to preserve and bind my copie-. 

Here let me say that it does not only 'seem like romance," but 
it is the very thing itself, where Prof. Keep says that the patents 
of the late Isaac Lea, came over with William Penn, (vide Jan. 
number. West American Scientist, p. 25.) His father's name 
was James Lea, while the ancestor who came over with Penn was 
John Lea. Between John and Isaac Lea, several generations in- 
tervened. Sincerely yours, 

Wm. M, Canby, 

Wilmington, Delaware, Feb. i, 1887. 

SPECIMEN LETTERS. 

Find postal note enclosed, for which please send to my address 
The West American Scientist, as per your advertisement in 
Naturalists' Companion. Respectfully, 

New Salem, N. C, Feb. 8, 1887. W. F, Moraj^ne. 

I am pleased to acknowledge the receipt of your magazine. 
You may send The West American Scientist for one year, 
for which I enclose draft on N Y. for $1.00 

WiNFiELD, Kansas, Feb. 4, 1887. /. F. Mc Mullen. 

fungi, mosses, etc, wanted. 

I am desirous of obtaining correspondents in California, who 
will collect mosses, liverworts and fungi from your coast. Some 
one who desires to make a collection in any or all these lines, who 
is willing to collect largely. We will so far as possible, name 
specimens when sent in moderate quantities, and return a named 
set, or, if any one would take up the work with enthusiasm, 
would send in advance a named set to give them a start. We 
could, if desirable, send a few other things from this region, as 
shells, etc., in exchange. Can you help me in this line? 

I am getting out a new edition of my "Ferns and their allies " 

Yours truly, 

L. M. Lhidem^ood. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1887. 
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SEEDS WANTED. 

I have taken the first opportunity, which my recovery (rom a 
long sickness has afforded, to renew my request for seeds of Dar- 
lingtonia California. I am strongly interested in all special or 
abnormal modifications of leaves, and would be deeply indebted 
to you for any information as to where I may be able to procure 
seed of the following: Sarracenia purpurea; S. variolaus; S. 
psittacina; Heliamphora; Cephalotus; Drosera; Dionea; Des- 
modium gyrans. H, R, Grosjean. 

P. O. Box 1562, Terra Haute, Indiana. 

[We received the promise last season of seed of Darlingtonia 
California, but our correspondent failed, and wrote, as an excuse, 
that no one had ever succeeded in growing it from the seed. As 
other correspondents are anxious to secure seed of this curious 
plant, we hope some of our readers will supply us. Ed.] 

METEORIC IRON WANTED. 

Will purchase or take in exchange meteorites for fine crystalized 
and rare minerals. Intact falls, all the pieces of any fall, and 
newly found and undescribed ones especially desired. Also infor- 
mation wanted on the occurrence of American gems and gem 
minerals and American pearls, and facts in regard to, and speci- 
mens ol American Amber from all known localities, especially if 
containing enclosures of wood, vegetable or other living m itter. 

Please mention this magazine in writing. 

HoBOKEN, New Jersey. Geo, F, Kunz, 

SPECIMENS OF PALMS DESIRED. 

I thank you much for the palm seeds you have sent me, and on 
my part, wish for an occasion of being useful to you. If you wish 
anything from Italy, I will be pleased to send. 

It will aid me much in my studies if you can procure me as 
complete specimens as possible, at least of the leaves and flowers oi 
these palms of which you have sent me seeds, [Erythea edulis and 
armata, and Washingtonia filifera], to which add, if possible^ 
those of Washingtonia robusta. 

I also wish to know if you have correspondents in the Sand- 
wich Islands from whom you could ask tor specimens of the two 
or three indigenous palms of those islands. 

In the interest of the science that we cultivate, will you have 
the goodness to pardon me the liberty with which I have 
addressed you, and accept the assurance of my most sincere 
regards. O, Beccari, 

Royal Museum, Florence, Italy, Jan. 5, 1887. 
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HOW TO STUDY BOTANY. 

I wish to consult you in regard to a matter, which, I think, will 
interest you as well as me 

I have here a large school of intelligent boys and girls, who, 
living in all parts of the valley and adjacent foot-hills, have a very 
fine opportunity to see and collect the vegetable and floral pro- 
ducts of the region, which I am sure are rich and varied. 

So I have intended for some time to interest my school in Bot- 
any, and study the flora of the San Jacinto Valley, and collect a 
complete herbarium illustrating the same. The pupils could each 
day bring in die plants they find round about their homes ; we 
could study them, classify them, preserve them, and by the end of 
the year, could make good progress in knowledge and herberium. 

Can you tell me — 

1st. What book or books can I get that will describe the plants 
I will find here ? 

Will Rattan's Text Book help me to determine the species in 
this country ? 

2d. What arrangement had I best use for pressing, drying and 
preserving specimens. Tell sizes, details, particulars, &c., &c. 

There are hills, mesas, swamps, forests, cafions, lakes, valleys, 
mountains hereabout. Such a variety of conditions ought to 
yield a richly varied botanical collection. 

Very cordially yours, 

San Jacinto, Cal., Feb. ii, 1887. Edward Hycdt. 

[The Botany of California, by Prof. Sereno Watson, in two 
large volumes, uniform with the Geological survey, form the 
standard authority on the flora of the Pacific coast, and cost $n 
when ordered direct from the author, residing in Cambridge, 
Mass. For the commoner flowering plants. Rattan's **Popmar 
Flora" will be convenient and useful. Ed.] 



PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Ventura Society of Natural History. — December 20, 
1886. Dr. Stephen Bowers, on the Geology of Ventura County; 
Miss Anna Seward, on Gordii, or the horse hair snake; Miss 
Agnes Howe, on the Natural History of the Flea. 

January 17, 1887. Rev. T. D. Murphy read a paper on the 
Myths of Montezuma. 

San Francisco Microscopical Society. — January 12, 188^7. 
Mr. Howard, on Diatomaceous Material fi'om Arizona; Dr. Stal- 
lard. on the discovery of Bacillus Tuberculosis in milk supplied by 
certain San Francisco dairies. 
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Prof. Edward S. Holden, the eminent Astronomer, and Presi- 
dent of the University of California, was elected an honorary 
member. 

Among the objects exhibited was a handsome mount by Thomas 
Clarke, Birmingham, England, of the rare and beautiful crustacean 
Leptodora hyaJina. Until a few years ago it had not been found 
in Great Britain, and its first discovery there created considerable 
interest. It was found swimming among masses of minute alga 
(Clathrocystis aeruginosa). Mr. Breckenfeld stated that some 
three years ago a small pond or reservoir in the Presidio contained 
the same alga in such prodigious ciuantities as to give the water 
the appearance of thick, green paint. Knowing this to be a hab- 
itat of Leptodora, he had specially searched for that organism, but 
without success. After some months the immense masses of 
Clathrocystis disappeared, and, strange to say, had not again been 
seen up to the present time. 

January 26, 1887. D. W. Parkhurst was elected a resident 
member. Dr. Ballard reported from the committee on the alleged 
finding of Bacillus tuberculosis in milk supplied by San Francisco 
dairies. Drs. Mouser and Ferrer also spoke on the same subject. 
Mr. Howard exhibited a slide of Entermorpha intestinalis. A 
sample of diatomaceous earth, from near Santa Monica, was sub- 
mitted by the State Mining Bureau. 

February 9, 1887. The election of officers resulted as follows: 
E.J. Wickson, President; Dr. Henry Ferer, Vice-President; A. 
H. Breckenfeld, Recording Secretary ; Dr. C. P. Bates, Corres- 
ponding Secretary; F. L. Howard, Treasurer. 

The retiring President, Dr. S. M. Mouser, read an address con- 
cerning the progress of the Society. Mounted slides were pre- 
sented by Messrs. Howard and Breckenfeld, illustrative of the 
diatoms of the coast. 

February 23, 1887. Prof. Ashburner exhibited a slide contain- 
ing 213 arranged diatoms, from a specimen of the earth found at 
Santa Monica by Mrs. A. E. Bush. Mr. Breckenfeld exhibited a 
slide containing a section of the intestine of a rabbit. The Presi- 
dent proposed, as a subject for microscopal investigation would 
be, why popcorn pops, while other kinds do not. 

A, H. Breckenfeldy Rec. Sec. 

Humboldt Society of Natural History. — The Secretary 
writes us : '* The Natural History society that we organized last 
year seems to have died of inanition. Causes: Members lived 
too far apart ; President failed to call a meeting, etc., etc. We are 
taking steps to organize another, consisting of citizens of Eureka 
and vicinity.'* Car/ C Marshall. 

California Academy of Sciences. — February 7, 1887. Dr. 
Behr stated that since the last meeting Dr. Hammond had donated 
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to the Academy some fossil shells and the tooth of a horse, found 
at a depth of 35 feet below the surface of Alameda creek. The 
Doctor said he was not enough of a paleontologist to determine 
whether these specimens, either the shells or the tooth, belonged 
to extinct species, or to species now living. An enormous ivory- 
tusk, II feet long, and well preserved, of a mastodon, which was 
obtained from the natives of Alaska by Captain James McKenna, 
and presented to the Academy two years ago, has been placed in 
the museum, having been brought from the Merchants* Exchange, 
where it has been for two years past for the inspection of the ship 
captains and others. 

Dr. C. M. Richter read a paper on the * The Ocean Currents on 
the Western Coast of North America.' 

Announcements were made of the following appointments by 
the Council : Publication Committee — H. W. Harkness, E. L. 
Greene, C G. Yale, C. Troyer, George Hewston. Curators — 
Botany, M. K. Curran, E. L Greene. Ethnology, S. Wooster. 
Mammals and Birds, E. F. Lorquin, W. E. Bryant. Reptiles and 
Radiates, Rosa Smith, H. E. Lorquin. Geology and Paleontol- 
ogy, E. S. Clark, George Hewston. Mineralogy, Melville At- 
wood, C. D. Gibbes. 

President Harkness exhibited some specimens of Certiceps 
hugelii, a remarkable fungus from Australia and New Zealand. 
He showed a species of caterpillar which never appeared above 
the surface of the ground, and from the head of which, after it 
died, springs a fungus growth having the appearance of a vine. 

Dr. Behr read a eulogy on the late Isaac Lea, the first honorary 
member elected in the Academy, and a member of a number of 
scientific and other societies both in America and Europe. 

The Secretary, Mr. Yale, stated that hereafter papers read be- 
fore the Academy would not be considered as intended for publi- 
cation, unless they were handed to the Secretary immediately after 
they were read. 



EDITORIAL, 



The Mineral Exhibit. — The collection of minerals and ores 
of Southern California, formed for Dr. A. E. Footers representa- 
tion of the mineral resources of the U. S., for the American 
exhibition to be opened in London on the 2d of May, is probably 
the best ever yet secured from this section. We are indebted for 
this success to Messrs. Wilcox, of Julian; McNamara, of San 
Diego; Banks, Hoff, Warson and others, of Elsinore; Chandler, 
of San Jacinto; Kent, of Barstow, and Ira J. Gray, business man- 
ager of The West American Scientist. The letter from 
Mr. Gray, given elsewhere, shows that the collection came near 
costing that gendeman dearly. 
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The Road-runner Again. — ^We are informed that Andrew 
Farley, San Diego, has seen a road -runner corral a rattle-snake, 
and has also observed the bird while dropping pieces of cacti on 
the snake's head. Science Series gives an account in a recent 
issue of the war carried on between these animals. 

The Agassiz Association. — Some time ago, Prof. H H. 
Ballard, president of the Agassiz Association, requested our 
assistance in organizing branches in Southern California, and, if 
possible, to form a state assembly. We hoped to have brought 
the subject before the teachers* institute of San Diego County, 
but absence from the city at the time of its meeting prevented. 
We re-produce in this number extracts from the history of this 
association given in the initial number of the Swiss Cross, its new 
official organ. For further details we would advise those inter- 
ested (and we trust there are many), to send for the hand-book of 
the association, the purchase of which is the only expense to be 
incurred by new chapters joining the society. This little book 
(price 54 cents) gives a great amount of information and valuable 
hincs about collecting, making cabinets, etc., and is invaluable to 
the young student ot nature. We hope this may result in the 
formation of many chapters of this useful institution, after which 
an assembly may be proposed. 

Our Contributors. — We wish to introduce to our readers 
some of those who have, and who have promised to contribute to 
these pages. 

On botany, the well known Dr. C. C. Parry, of Davenport, 
Iowa, was our first; then D. Cleveland, Esq., the earliest resident 
botanist of San Diego; Prof. E. L. Greene, of the University of 
California; Dr. Geo. Vasey, botanist of the U. S. Dept of Agri- 
culture at Washington. 

On entomology and ornithology, Frank E. Blaisdell and L. 
Belding. 

On zoology. Prof. Josiah Keep, author of the charming 
'Common Seashells of California'; Prof. Geo. R. Kleeberger, 
Prof. Carl C Marshall, Miss F. E. Fish, Miss Rosa Smith (on 



icthyology), and various others. 
Mrs. Z. ~ ^ * ■" 



R. Cronyn, A. M., one of Agassiz's students, was 
among our earlier contributors; Geo. F. Kunz, the well known 
authority on minerals and gems, has promised to keep us posted 
in the news of his department; W. S. Lyon, of Los Angeles, 
may be expected to contribute in the future; Ira J. Gray gives us 
his views and experiences ; poetry by Mrs. C. K. Smith and Mrs. 
Z. R. Cronyn has appeared, and the pen of * E. E.' will continue 
to furnish her latest poems. 

We invite all to contribute to our pages and ask for the univer- 
sal support of the naturalists of West America in our endeavor to 
produce a journal worthy of their activity in the cause of sdence. 
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NOTES AND NEWS, 

Germanium is an addition to the list of known elementary sub- 
stances, discovered by Dr. Clemens Winkler, a German chemist. 
It exists in combination with silver and sulphur in ar^yrodite, a 
new mineral. 

Coffee trees nearly seven feet in height, of rapid development and 
very productive of berries, that resemble in appearance and flavor 
those ol Arabia, are reported from West Africa. Experiments will 
be made at once in its cultivation in favorable localites. 

At Yakutsh, Siberia, it is estimated that the ground is frozen to 
a depth of over 600 feet. A well, was many years ago. sunk to a 
depth of 382 feet, without penetrating the frozen ground. 

Reindeer hair and skin possess remarkable buoyancy, and when 
the unshorn skin is used as a life belt, it has the advantage over 
cork of warming the wearer while in the water. Suits of the 
weight of a pound may keep a man from drowning, while it fur- 
nishes greater protection from cold than oilskin or other materials. 

An electric machine takes the place of the old ruler in a Swiss 
school for the punishment of pupils. 

A bluish green glow about the top of Mount Blanc, sometimes 
visible till 10:30 P. M., has been observed by M. Zengler, who con- 
cludes that it is due to the mingling of ice and carbonate of lime. 

It is estimated that not less than five hundred periodicals have 
discontinued publication during the past year. Perhaps a third as 
many more have been started m the same period. 

Canada is to have a new postal card design. 

The new U S. postal card is a decided improvement on the 
older designs. 

Geo. F. Kunz, of New York, has promised to contribute to the 
Scientist. His eminence as an authority on gems and minerals, 
will render the contributions from his pen of value as well as en- 
tertaining. 

Ventura County is still largely unexplored scientifically, says 
the Pacific Science Monthly. The same might be said of each of 
our southern counties as well. 

The first brick house built south of Point Conception, is said to 
be one in Old San Diego, built in 1856. 

Several years ago, several gentlemen in Old San Diego placed 
a few bottles of honey under the eaves of adobe an house. Later 
they desired to use it, but found the corks had been eaten away 
and that all the honey had disappeared. They laid the theft to 
the rats, who they supposed had extracted the liquid by dipping 
their tails into the bottles, We would advise them to inquire of 
the ants for the honey. 
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LITERATURE. 

A catalogue of the known plants (Phaenogamia and Pteridc 
phyta) of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, by Thomas Howell, 
has been received from the author. Among the 2,379 kinds of 
plants enumerated are many of our San Diego plants, .including 
Bromus Orcuttianus, Vasey, first discovered on Smith's Moun- 
tain in this county. 

An analytical key to West Coast Botany, containing descrip- 
tions of 1,600 species of flowering plants, growing west of the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade crests, from San Diego to Puget 
Sound, has just been published by A. L. Bancroft & Co.. of San 
Francisco, from the pen of Volney Rattan. It is intended as a 
preliminary to the author's proposed West Coast Botany, which 
will probably be completed m three years. 

Transactions of the Meridan (Conn.) Scientific Association, 
Volume II, is at hand, showing that an unusual proportion of its 
members are active 

Valuable publications have been received from Hon. E. M. 
Goodwin, Hartland, Vermont; Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, Boston ; California State Board of Forestry ; Dr. Gustave 
Eisen, Fresno, Cal ; Dr. Lorenzo G. Yates, Santa Barbara ; Dr. 
C. C. Parry, and others. 

The Pacific Science Monthly is to be issued in the future as a 
bulletin of the Ventura Society of Natural History, bi-monthly, 
quarterly, or as occasion may demand. 

The Golden State Scientist has reached our table but once, and 
other tables have fared the same. We learn the encouragement 
it received was insufficient to enable the publisher to continue, and 
that he returned the money received for subscriptions. 

The Milwaukee Naturalist, it is announced, proposes to die. 

The Swiss Cross has entered the field as the official organ of the 
Agassiz Association, to be issued monthly at $150 a year. The 
first (January) number is at hand, consisting of forty pages. It is 
uniform in size with Science y the weekly journal. 

The Golden Era, the oldest literary magazine in the West, will 
hereafter be published at San Diego instead of in San Francisco, 
where it has been issued for thirty-five years. It is fit that the 
oldest city in California should possess the oldest literary journal 
on the coast, as well as the oldest scientific magazine. 

The February Century contains an interesting article on the 
winter resorts in the Bahamas ; a continuation of ' Abraham Lin- 
coln,' a history; a sketch of the new Astronomy, 'the Stars' by 
S. P. Langley, and an account of recent discoveries of works of 
art in Rome. Edward Atkinson contributes his second paper on 
the relative strength and weakness of nations, equally as strong 
as his first. 
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The Botanical Gazette. 

An illustrated monthly of 24 pages or more devoted to all de- 
partments of Botany. Contains original investigations, descriptive 
articles, editorial comments, and botanical news from all parts of 
the world. It appeals both to specialist and to the intelligent lov- 
er ol plants: Price, $2.00 a year. 

Dr. J. M. Coulter, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Prof. C. R. Barnes, LaFayette, Ind. 
Prof. J. C. Arthur, Geneva, N. Y. 

Editors and Publishers. 



A. Bandan. A. T. BandftU. N. Kennedy. 

RANDALL BROS. & KENNEDY, 

Staple and Fancy Groceries, Queensware, 

FIFTH ST., opp. First National Bank. 
THE GARDENER'S MONTHLY AND HORTICULTURIST 

Dnder its veteran editor, Thox. ttfeflhan, of twenty-eight years 8tan<11nKi !• fts fresh tOMl<iy 
at when startadln 1809. It la indispensable to all who are interested in H>rticnltare in 
the least degre*': whether the N •vie a, carina for the welfare of a single plant* the Amateur 
with greater r less means t • Indul e a growing interest: the Soikhttst, aire dy abrast 
with the present stores of Hortt«altaral knowledge. Subscription, $2.'^ per yt-ar Two 
renewals, or one renewal and one new. for $3.00 Five snbscribcrs for $7.U0. Same pro- 
portion for fractions of a year. Sample copies, 18 cents in stamps. Send for Circular 
and Book-List, free. Address: 

CHA8. H. MAROT, Publisher, 

814 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dealer in Vitrified Sewer Pipe, 

Terra Cotta, Chimney Pipe, 

.^J^TS AT.iT I 3QC2TSS OF SIO ^TJa W ARB ^ 

Sole Agent for San Diego of Elsinore Pottery. 

Corner of Fifth and K Streets, SA/\/ DIEGO, CAL 

LACEY & BAILHACHE, 

CoatmiMioa Merohanta, Hay, Grain, Feed, Flour, Potatoes Onions, 
and California Produce, 

Fifth Street, 2 doors below I Street, San Diego, CaL 

ALL KINDS OF S£:EDS IN BULK. 
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"West American Scientist, 



CU Husk louse, 



PIANOS** ORGANS 



Cor Sixth A ESts.. SanPfegOt 



GEO. W. ROBERTS, Real Estate Agent, 

Terminus of Cal. Southern B. R., 4 mMes South of San Diego. Oorrespondeoce iollcltcd. 



Dr. F. J BABHES, DeoM 



pmloless extraction. 



Th« latest thing in Dentistry. ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH WITHOUT PLATF8. or Bnd»fe. 
work and Artificial Tooth Grown. G»a f»r 
Office In Young's Block, corner 5th and F Streets, San Diegc. CaL 



SEVERAL valuable lots in the City of San Diego for sale. — Address the 
Editor of this magazine. 

CALIFORNIA Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. Partial list for stamp. Whole- 
sale and Retail. C. R. Orcutt, San Diego, Cal. 

The Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club. 
A Monthly Journal of Botany, founded in 1870 by Win. H, 
Leggett- Devoted to the publication or original investigations in 
the field and laboratory by members of the Club and otlier lead- 
ing botanists. Subscription, $1.00 a year in advance, payable to 
the editor of the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, Columbia 
College, New York. 

» Should consult DEWEV A; <ti 

I AllKRXC\X AND FORIUO^ PATt!ST 

Solicitors, for oblainiri- pit- 
ents and Caveats. Efitablleh din 1860. Their lonir experience as Journalist* anti lartjt y,T%x> 
tice as Patent attorneys enables them to offer Pucific Coiist Inventors far better mTvic<< i^iin 
they can obtain elsewhere. Send for free circulars of information. Office of tbif Mim^v^ a«i» 
SciBNTiFic PRB88 and Pacific Rural Press, No. 252 Market St., San Francisco. Elevator. VA 
Front street. 



CALIFORNIA INVENTORS; 



The* ST* JAMES* HOTEL 

rs within one square of eiUier Katlonal 

L Banks, and the Wells Fitr^o Kxprun 

•fflce; the Western Union Ti:]ejnii>h < rt- 

Ace is in the building, and the Po^t (>fflc« 

(s next door. It is in fact in the center ol 

business. 

Tbe Sanltai) Irranpnients are Mit. 

And the CoUine Is the Beat In the 
City. 

Th9 "St \Jam99" ia th§ Larff*$t and tA§ 
Laaaing Hotel tn San Oie^a. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOUCfTEO. 

Dr. p. c. wmmi m- 
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COLLECTING IN THE CAPE REGION OF LOWER 
CALIFORNIA, 

But few persons are aware that much of Lower California is, at 
this late day, a veritable Terra incognita. 

Much of it has not been explored by the Naturalist, to whom it 
is likely to long remain a land of interest. Xantus made large 
collections in the neighborhood of Cape St. Lucas, during the 
three years he spent there, which terminated about twenty-seven 
years ago, and the writer collected at La Paz and southward from 
about December ist, 188 1, to May 20th, 1882, and again in the 
winter of 1882-83, but from La Paz northward to the boundary 
line, a distance of about six hundred English miles, the most of 
the Peninsula is still unexplored, the small collections which have 
been made immediately on its west coast, at Cerros Island, Santa 
Rosalia and San Quentin Bays, furnishing little or no evidence of 
the fauna of the mountain ranges of the interior. The fauna from 
La Paz south, is nearly related to that of the Colorado Desert, to 
parts of Arizona and Sonora, and the flora of all bears a general 
resemblance, the most characteristic plants being the Giant Cac- 
tus, Mesquite and other pod bearing trees. 

The Cape Region, as that part of the peninsula from La Paz 
south may be termed, has, however, a considerable number of 
species peculiar to itself, including fourteen species and varieties 
of land birds, besides one wading species, a rail, and several 
species of reptiles- How much north of La Paz the 'Cape spe- 
cies" are dispersed, can only be determined by future explora- 
tions. Scarcity of food and water for man and horse, are the chief 
difficulties the explorei has to contend with. 

The absence of wagon roads, except in the northern part and 
near La Paz. few trails and thorny vegetation add materially to the 
difficulty. To say that every plant bears thorns, and every insect 
a sting, would be to exaggerate, but there is foundation for the 
saying. 

Venomous serpents and insects are numerous, and must be 
guarded against, though not especially dangerous. The 'Zorillo* 
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or small skunk, (Mephitis putorius.) is more dreaded by Mexican 
residents than all the other *' vermin/* as Father Baegert named 
them, it having a penchant for biting a sleeping person in the face 
or other exposed part, and its bite causes^ hydrophobia or some- 
thing akin to it. Of this I was for a time skeptical, but I obtained 
so much testimony, that I became convinced of its truth. 

I was told at La Paz, that the bite of the skunk was not harm- 
ful north of about latitude 25°. 

My greatest misfortune while in Lower California, was that I 
was stung about a dozen times by the "Allikranz " or scorpion, 
my greatest annoyance, that caused by the numerous fleas. Cock- 
roaches and ants would persist in getting in my drinking water, 
especially at San Jose del Cabo, where the fleas were also most 
troublesome, until I learned to keep the water in bottles. 

The Cockroaches were marvels of their kind, being about two 
inches long and stout in proportion. 

Of the ants there were several species, and each was numerous- 
ly represented. 

When camping in the country, I was careful to camp in sandy 
arroyos, shunning rocky ground for fear of reptiles and the 
skunk. 

The Mexicans usually keep dogs about their camps to protect 
them from the latter. 

Scorpions sometimes dropped from the palm thatched roofs of 
the dwellings on my bed, and occasionally I would find them in 
my garments, where they had secreted themselves during the 
night, but after one painful experience, I examined the garments 
with due caution every morning, and ntver neglected to invert my 
boots and shake them. 

The Mexicans weie always kindly and hospitably inclined, and 
when stopping at a strange ranch for a night, I made it a rule to 
place my gun in charge of the proprietors, and I never had cause 
to regret the confidence 1 reposed in them. The Custom officials 
always accepted my statements as to the contents of my packages, 
and would politely decline to inspect them. 

Professor Baird, the able director of the National Museum and 
Smithsonian Institution, for which 1 was collecting, advised me to 
pay special attention to the reptiles of Lower California, informing 
me that Xantus found many interesting species, among which were 
two very interesting species of rattlesnakes, and that 1 too would 
be likely to discover new ones. With appropriate zeal, I endeav- 
ored to follow his advice, and was fairly rewarded for my efforts, 
though collecting and caring for the specimens was anything but 
pleasant, and an uncertain degree of danger was involved in it. 

Fortunately, when I arrived at La Paz in December, the Messrs. 
Gaston Brothers were having new ground, about three miles west 
of La Paz, spaded for a garden, and upon learning that their la- 
borers often unearthed hibernating reptiles of various kinds, I lost 
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no rime in contracting with the laborers for a general assortment 
of reptiles, scorpions, centipedes, tarantulas, etc. About half of 
the species I got from La Paz, came from that garden of two or 
three acres, and among these was a lizard, an individual, which 
Dr. Yarrow described under the name of Crotaphytus copei, and 
which is the only specimen of its kind, as I did not find it else- 
where. The reptile crop of that garden was prodigous, though I 
took only a small part of it, as I wanted only a few individuals of 
each species. 

Probably it was about an average yield for that part of the pen- 
insula. One day while at the garden, I lay down by the side of 
the cabin to rest, using a saddle diat lay there for a pillow. After 
sleeping a few minutes, I arose, and soon after found a large Dia- 
mond rattlesnake coiled beneath it. I was not greatly startled by 
the discovery as I had previously been, on more than a dozen oc- 
casions, within the striking distance of rattlesnakes, without their 
attempting to harm me. Mayor Pond, of San Francisco, had 
about such an experience as the alx)ve, when we were fishing on 
the Stanislaus River, a few years ago, except that his pillow was 
a trout basket, and his snake did not remain until he finished his 
sleep. 

Our revolutionary forefathers were evidently acquainted with 
this reptile, as they placed the figure of one on their flag with the 
motto, "don*t tread on me or I will bite " Rarely, however, an 
individual will behave in an unaccountable manner. One that I 
met with in the mountains of Pennsylvania, when a boy, has been 
a life long puzzle to me, and I have never been able to decide if it 
was trying to * charm *' me or if I charmed it. As I shot its head 
off. and dimmed its piercing, glistening eyes forever, after it had 
steadily, slowly and silently approached to within three feet of me, 
its impulses can never be known. Perhaps it was a ** crank." I 
use the word crank with much hesitation, for since the death of 
the criminal Guiteau, I have heard it used in various connec- 
tions. 

A single example will sufficiently explain why I hesitate to ap- 
ply the name to a dead rattlesnake. When I was in Sierra Val- 
ley, in the summer of 1885, I enquired about a distinguished 
botanist, of whom I had often heard but had never met, and a 
lumberman said he was a crank, giving as a reason for the asser- 
tion, that * * he did nothing but go about the mountains gathering 
weeds." This man was like a few more of our enterprising people, 
who think the chief object of life is to gather dollars and cents, and 
surround themselves with **gew gaws.*' (A friend who resides in 
this town, tells me *'a great many people in San Diego have the 
Natural History Craze.") 

Besides the specimens obtained in the garden, I increased the 
number of species by visiting all sorts of places, and by the middle 
of March, I was happy in the belief that I had nearly duplicated 
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Xantus' notable collection of reptiles and birds, besides adding a 
few new species ; but I was most pleased to know that I had as- 
certained that the ** Cape Species" were by no means confined to 
the Cape, and this accorded with my belief, based upon my first 
critical survey of this part of the peninsula from a steamer's deck. 
I brought Uta thalassina from tliffs near Playitas, Sauromalus 
ater from Espiritu Santa Island, Sceloporus rufidorsum from 
igneus rocks, east of La Paz, and the new toad was first found in 
a well at Infirmaria Bay. 

I was alone when I went to the bottom of the well, as my boat- 
men were on the bay diving for the beautiful but frail Coral found 
in Infirmaria Bay, and I was somewhat nervous when I descended 
the well, as I might need help in getting out, and if I could not get 
out I might never be found; but after a careful survey, I rightly 
conjectured that I could safely descend. Some of the specimens 
I carried in my saddle pockets and fish basket, at least three days 
before putting them in alcohol, but I was careful to inject a little 
preservative which was usually a solution of Chloride of Zinc. A 
few specimens I got at Lagu4ia, in the Victoria Mountains, were 
thus preserved, rolled up in cotton and forwarded to Washington 
for identification, and I suppose they reached their destination in 
fair order, as I never heard to the contrary. I kept the most of 
the alcoholic specimens in large Mason fruit jars, next to the wall 
of my only room, where I saw them early and late, and often e.x- 
amined them to see if they were doing well. Handling the speci- 
mens before breakfast, as I invariably did, did not increase my 
appetite for it, and a repetition of the same just before retiring at 
night was not conducive to pleasant dreams, but lest I weary the 
reader with too much detail, I will say briefly, I went from La 
Paz to Cape St. Lucas, San Jose del Cabo and other localities, 
and added a few species to those already collected, as ihe San 
Jose River supplied several not found elsewhere. 

This is the only river south of La Paz, and it is so small in 
winter, in the dry season, that it hardly deserves the name of river. 
In summer, the wet season, it is much increased in volume, as I 
judged from traces of its deposits of drift. The wear and waste 
of the granite rock is apparently very rapid in Southern Lower 
California, as the canyons are full of granite sand, and much of 
the surface of the country is covered with it. 

While I was travelling alone across the peninsula, from the 
Pacific Ocean to La Paz, in 1883, I saw enough to convince me 
that the portion of the peninsula from La Paz south had, until a 
comparitively recent date, been an island. 

This would in part account for the origin of the *'Cape Species." 
The distribution of species, and especially of fossils, will ever be 
of great interest to the Naturalist. 

The distritution of reptiles is much more significant of geologi- 
cal changes than that of birds and animals, and we may reason- 
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ably conclude, because the reptiles of the Coronados, and most 
other Pacific Coast Islands, are similar to those of adjacent parts 
of themain land, that these islands were formerly connected with 
and were a part of the main land, though we cannot be positive 
that such was the fact. 

A comparison of the reptiles of the southern and northwestern 
portions of the peninsula, shows great difference in genera and 
species, though a few are common to both. 

Some of the birds of the Cape region should be found between 
San Diego and La Paz, while others are probably but local. Cer- 
tainly, the peninsula presents rare opportunities for the energetic, 
intelligent explorer. L, B elding ^ 

San Diego, March 20, 1887. 



REPTILES OF THE CAPE REGION OF LOWER 
CALIFORNIA, 

The following is a list of the reptiles I collected in Lower Cali- 
fornia, the majority of which were also found by Xantus. My 
specimens were identified by Dr. H. C. Yarrow, Honorary Cura- 
tor of the department of reptiles in the United States National 
Museum: 

1. Pseudemys ornata, Gray. Found only in the San Jose 
River. 

2. Chirotes canaliculatus, Cuvier. Said by the Mexicans to 
be dangerous. I doubt their absurd tales concerning this. 

3. Cnemidophorus maximus. Cope. ** Verico/' *'Axotle" of 
the Mexicans of Lower California. 

4. Verticaria hyperythra, Cope. 

5. Gerrhonotus multicarinatus. Baird and Girard. 

I found this in the south only above 3,500 feet altitude. Also 
on the Coronado L^lands. 

6. Calisaurus dracontoides, dracontoides (Blainv), Cope. 
Cachura de la arena or "Sand Lizard." I found this also at 
Real del Castilla, in the northern part c>f the peninsula, 95 miles 
south-east of San Diego. 

7. Sauromatus ater, Dumeril. Only found by meat Espiritu 
Santo Island and at Guaymas. Dr. Streets (Bull. U. S. Nat- 
Mus. No. 7) found it on Angel Island, several hundred miles 
north of Espiritu Santo. It will probably be found on the Gulf 
Coast of the peninsula north, if not also south of La Paz, though 
the Aborignal tribes may have planted them on these islands 
after obtaining them in Sonora or Arizona. 

8. Crotaphytus Copei, Yarrow. A new species. 

9. Dipsosaurus dorsalis, Baird and Girard. Cachuron^ of 
the Mexicans. Small lizards are called Cachuras or Cachuritas, 
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la Uta thalassina, Cope. On cliffs near fresh water in sev- 
eral localities, at Playitas, San Lazaro and in Victoria Moun- 
tains The Cachura verde or ** Green Lizard '* of Lower Cali- 
fornians. 

11. Uta nigricauda, Cope. 

12. Uta schotti, Baird. 

13. Uta elegans, Yarrow — a new species. 

14. Uta ornata, Baird and Girard. 

15. Uta stansburiana, Baird and Girard. Also on Cerros 
Island. 

16. Sceloporus rufidorsum, Yarrow. A new species. In life 
it is highly colored, the back having coppery-red metalic reflec- 
tions instead of rufous. It fades in alcohol. The Mexicans* 
name for the Sceloporae is Vijore, (pronounced ve-ho-re ) 

17. Sceloporus clarki zosteromus, (B. and G.), Cope. 

18. Sceloporus consobrinus, Baird and Girard. 

19. Phrynosoma cornutum, Harlan. Horned Lizard; two 
species. 

20. Phrynosoma asio, Cope. 

^ 21. Cyclura hemilopha, Cope. This and the two following^ 

called Jj^uana, without distinction. 

-^ 22. Cyclura teres, Harlan. 
— 23. Cyclura acanthura, Shaw. 

24. Phyllodactylus xanti. Cope. This and the following: 
species are known by the name Zalamanquesa. The Lower Cali- 
fornians say that they are very poisonous; that if they crawl on 
one's flesh it decays. They often frequent dwellings. 

25. Diplodactylus unctus. Cope. 

26. Crotalus mitcheli, Cope. Apparently very rare, as is also 
the following species; neither as yet found north of La Paz. Both 
good species. Vivore con ccLScabel is here the Mexican name for 
the rattle-snake. 

27. Crotalus enyo, Cope. 

28. Crotalus adamanteus atrox (Beauvois) Cope. Very abun- 
dant. 

29. Chilomeniscus stramineus, Cope. 

30. Chilomeniscus cinctus, Cope. 

31. Ophibolus getulus boyli (Linn), Cope. 

32. Hypsiglena ochrorhyncha, Cope. 

33. Trimorphodon lyrophanes. Cope. 

34. Phimothyra grahami, Baird and Girard. 

35. Phimothyra decurtata, Cope. 

36. Pityophis vertebralis, BlainviPe. Mexican name CorcUillo 
(pronounced Coral-e-yo.) 

37. Bascanium flagelliforme testaceum (Catesby), Cope. 

' 38. Tropidonotus validus tephropleura (Kennicott), Yarrow, 

39. Lichanura trivirgata, Cope. 

40. Stenostoma humile, Baird and Girard. 
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41. Bufo punctatus, Baird. 

42. Bufo beldingi, Yarrow. New species. 

43. Hyla cui ta, Cope. 

44. Hyla regilla, Baird. 

45. Scaphiopus couchi, Baird. 

To these should be added the following which were collected by 
Xantus (Yarrow Bull. Nat. Mus. 24): 

46. Eumeses skiltonianus, Baird and Girard. 

47. Bascanium aurigulum. Cope. 

48. Tropidonotus validus validus (Kennicott), Cope. 

49. Tropidonotus validus celaeno (Kennicott), Cope. 

50. Eutaenia cyrtopsis, Kennicott and 

51. Phrynosoma coronatum, Blainville, by J. H. Clark. 

52. I saw at Guaymas a Leather-back Turtle (Dermatochelys) 
which weighed 1,102 lbs. I noticed other marine species in the 
Gulf not here mentioned, and also three ^species of water- snakes 
in or near the San Jose River which I did not collect. 

I found in the Spring of 1881 at Cerros Island and San 
Quentin Bay, besides other species already mentioned — 

52. Cnemridophorus tessellatus melanostethus (Say), Copee. 

53. Sceloporus clarki clarki (Baird and Girard), Cope. 

54. Phrynosoma hernandezi, Girard. 

Dr. Yarrow, Bull. 24, mentions other species of Lower Cali- 
fornia reptiles as being among the desiderata of the National 
Museum, namely, Tantilla planiceps, Blainville. Ophibolus 
Californiae, Blainville. Eutaenia cyrtopsis ocellatus (Kennicott), 
Cope. Charina bottae, [Found in San Diego County, south. 
Ed. West American Scientist.] Plethodon croceator, Cope. 
Scaphiophus varius rectilrenis, Cope. 

No. 33 is said by Mexicans to be very poisonous, as it often 
enters dwellings, getting on and in beds. It is much feared. I 
believe Dr. Yarrow told me that it is harmless. 

No. 43 I found at San Quentin Bay and on Cerros Island, but 
it was only in the mountains in the Cape Region. 

L, B elding. 



THE ORIGIN OF ALCOHOL. 

According to the * Talmud,' one theory concerning the origin 
of alcohol is as follows: — Noah planted the first vineyard, Satan 
being present and assisting in the work. After the vineyard was 
planted Satan slew a lamb, a lion, an ape and a hog, and with 
their mingled blood watered the roots of the vines. This he did, 
he said, because he who shall taste for the first time the juice of 
the grape will be a lamb; he who shall use it in moderation will 
become — for the time being — a lion ; he who «hall use it to excess 
will become an ape, and he whom it shall master will become a 
hog. W, B, Davisy in the Epitome* 
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A MUNIFICENT GIFT, 

The Directors of the San Diego Society of Natural History met 
March 3d at the office of Dr. G. W. Barnes. Messrs. Cleveland^ 
Puterbaugh, Capron and Barnes were present. A letter was read 
from E. W. Morse and his wife Mary C Morse, offering to the 
Society the title in fee simple to lot i, block 17, Horton's addition. 
This property is situated on Sixth street near E, a few yards 
above the magnificent new Pierce- Morse Block, and not a block 
from the Postoffice and The West American Scientist office. 
'J'he gift was offered upon certain conditions. The Society is not 
to mortgage the property without first obtaining the written con- 
sent of the donors. A suitable building is to be erected on the 
lot at the earliest possible opportunity, and at not a later time 
than three years from the date of conveyance. This building 
shall contain collection rooms a place of meeting for the Society, 
and a public hall which shall have a capacity of seating at least 
200 persons. In this hall free lectures on scientific and popular 
subjects shall be delivered as often as is practicable. The hall 
shall be open to all legitimate public uses, and shall especially be 
always at the service of the Society for Improving and Beautifying 
San Diego. The Directors unanimously accepted the gift upon 
the specified terms, and pledged that all the conditions of the 
donation shall be kept in good faith. Also declaiming that it was 
both to the honor and interest of the Society to erect, as soon as 
possible, a suitable building. Resolutions expressive of gratitude 
to the donors, and appreciation of the donation, were adopted and 
ordered to be presented to Mr. and Mrs. Morse. The Society 
now has a small building upon the lot. The gift is of the value 
of at least $12,000. 



EDISON'S PHONOGRAPH, 

Edison, the inventor, has a remarkable memento of Beecher at 
his house in Llewellyn Park. His phonograph for impressing on 
a soft metal sheet the utterances of the human voice, and then 
emitting it again by the turning of a crank, has never been put to 
any practical use, but he has utilized it to make a collection of 
famous voices. Since he became famous, visitors have included 
hundreds of celebrities. Instead of asking them for their auto- 
graphs or photographs, he has, in two or three hundred 
instances, requested them to speak a few sentences into a phono- 
graph. He has kept the plates in a cabinet, and occasionally he 
runs them through the machine, which sends out the words 
exactly as uttered. Edison is probably the only man who can 
revive the silenced voice of the great preacher. 
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HER PHOTOGRAPHS 

A picture of a dark-eyed girl 

With pensive, thoughtful air, 
Whose pure sweet face looked from beneath 

Its frame of misty hair. 

My heart was captured by her face; 

I loved her at first sight: 
* Sweet maid,' I whispered, Met me be 

Your own true chosen knight,* 

And then I tried to find my queen, 

I sought her near and far; 
Her pictured face shone on my path 

And was my guiding star. 

But oh, how can I tell the grief. 

The bitter grief to me, 
When I found out beyond a doubt, 

There wasn*t any she/ 

For this sweet picture that I loved 

(Kind reader, do not laugh!) 
Turned out to be a very good 

Composite photograph! 

And the fair girl whose pensive eyes 

Had made my pulses stir, 
Did not exist, or rather there 

Were lorty-nine of her ! 

One woman's face was in my mind — 

How could I then divine 
That I, while faithful to one love, 

Was true to forty nine? 

Oh Science! You have done this thing, 

On you I lay the guilt; 
You've made my honest love appear 

Like any crazy quilt! 

And this one thing I ask of you, — 

Can you, with all your art, 
Unite these forty-nine poor bits 

And give me back my heart? 

Bessie Chandler^ in the Century for April. 

* SeeCom.^osite Photography, in The Century, for March. 
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NECROLOGY, 

William Cross, of Glasgow, a famous shawl manufacturer, a man 
of letters, pn artist and a poet, died lately in his 82d year. 

George Crompton. distinguished as an inventor of many im- 
proved looms, died at his home in Worcester, Mass., Dec. 29, 
1886, aged 55 years. 

Hilborne L. Roosevelt, an eminent organ builder, electrician 
and inventor died at his residence in New York-, Dec. 29, 1886, 
aged 36 years. 

Dc. William ^erry, died Jan. 11, 1887, aged 98 years. He was 
the sole survivor of the passengers on Fulton's first steamboat- ride 
down the Hudson. 

Prof E. L. Youmans, mentioned in the West American 
Scientist for March, died Jin. 11, 1887. 

Louis Ba/jlle died in Monlpelier, France, Nov. 25, 1886. Not- 
ed for the useful results of his studies of grape culture. 

Jules Lichtenstein, noted for his horticultural and entomological 
studies, departed this hfe Nov. 30, 1886. 

Sir Joseph Whitworth, an English inventor, died Jan. 22, 1887, 
aged 83 years. 

Dr. S. A. T. Tuelberg. a Scandinavian botanist, died Dec. 15, 
1886, aged 34 years. 

Rudolf von Uechtritz, chiefly known for his studies of the 
Silesian flora, died Nov. 21st last, aged 48. 

Don Francisco Loscos y Bemal, a Spanish botanist, died in last 
November, aged 63. 

Father Scortechini, a well known Indian botanist, recently died 
at Calcutta. 

Marshall P. Wilder, well known to all plant cultivators, died 
Dec. 17th last, aged 88. 



HYDRATION OF WOOD. 

From a series of experiments which he has made upon the 
amount of water contained in highly lignified plants, in various 
seasons and under varied conditions of growth, Professor D. P. 
Penhallow has drawn the concluMons that the hydration of woody 
plants is not constant for all seasons, and depends upon condi- 
tion of growth; that it reaches its maximum during the latter 
part of May or early June, and its minimum during January; 
that it is greatest in the sap-wood and least in the heart-wood, 
and that the greatest hydration is directly correlated to the most 
active growth of the plant, while lignifications and storage of 
starch and other products are correlated to diminishing hydra- 
tion.— -r^w^rrVaw Analyst, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A CORRECTION. 

I notice some errors in the report of the Santa Barbara Society 
of Natural History. The membership is 45 instead of 21, as at 
the commencement. The number of volumes in the library, 
including pamphlets, is about 2,700. 

Our society is figuring to pubhsh their first Bulletin soon, and 
I will send you a copy when it is completed. 

Mrs, R. F. Bingham, Corr. Sec. 

Santa Barbara, March 5, 1887. 

A SPECIMEN LETTER. 

I enclose $! 00 as subscription for The West American 
Scientist for the year 1887. I hoped to have been a denizen of 
your sunny clime ere this, but as any immediate prospect of such 
a longed for change is uncertain. I find it a consolation merely to 
learn at second hand of your wonderful country and its marvel- 
ous opportunities, scientific and otherwise. Yours truly, 
Hanover, Mass , March 7, 1887. W, L. Foster. 

first SAN DIEGO CHAPTER OF THE A. A. 

Mr. Hyatt, our teacher, desires me, as Secretary of our Agas- 
siz Association, to notify you that a chapter was organized in the 
Higher Department of our school, March 12, 1887. We hope to 
enjoy the benefit of your counsel and assistance from time to time 
when we get puzzled. Very respectfully yours, 
San Jacinto, Cal. Aiiie Harrington, Temporary Sec, 

THE PERICUE INDIAN DRESSES. 

Not remembering when my subscription ends, I send $1.00 to 
renew the subscription to the West American Scientist. 

I am much interested in finding out the plants utilized by 
Indians, and call upon you for information regarding the plant 
products mentioned in the following: 

** Female dresses of the Pericue Indians of the peninsula of 
California are composed of leaves, of reeds or bulrushes, palms, 
canes, and threaded togetht^r by connecting strips with a binding 
on top edge. One of these will cover from the shoulders to the 
waist. Another of these dresses is composed of two pieces, 
each ol about two feet square which is tied around the waist; 
the back part falls down like pieces of ribbon tQ the middle of 
the calves and covers the pobtenors also The front part hangs 
from the middle to the knees. A certain kind of palm which 
grows plentifully in many parts of the peninsula of California 
makes a threacf of great whiteness and strength, and which is 
used largely by the Indians and their women for various pur- 
poses.'' Calijornia Farmer, No, 64, December 6, 1861. 

Have you seen any of these dresses among the California 
Indians ? If you come across any of the plants above mentioned 
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please get specimens so that they may be identified, unless you 
know the specific names. 
Washington, March 15. 

[The above letter was without signature or other address than 
here given. We trust to hear fi-om the party again, and will give 
such information as we can in future numbers on the subject. 
Readers who can give any facts are invited to do so. No 
dresses, as described, are known to us. The Pericue Indians 
formerly occupied the southern part of the peninsula, but have 
now entirely disappeared, leaving small trace of their customs 
and arts behind. The flora of the region occupied by them is 
. imperfectly known. In the northern part, the different species of 
tule, Juncus robustus and similar plants, are utilized by the 
Indians to a small extent. The palm producing the white strong 
threads is beyond question Washingtonia fililera, the California 
fan palm, abundant through a large part of the peninsula .Ed.] 

A PROMISING SOCIETY. 

Enclosed please find $1.00 greenback with which please credit 
me on my subscription to The West American Scientist. 

As you by this time know I have taken your advice in regard 
to Agassiz Asi^ociation — we have a live society of 35 members 
which is going to be a great and a grand good thing for my 
school. They have begun to interest themselves in Entomology, 
Botany and Mineralogy, have decided upon a grand collecting 
picnic for an early date, have begun to lay plans for concerts and 
exhibitions for the purpose of " raising the wind," and together 
have received a new impetus toward i^ood things and away from 
bad things. We hope soon to subscribe for a number of periodi- 
cals, your Scientist to head the list of course. 

Have you a copy to sell or lend of the Scientist describing 
Trap Door Spider? We hive found a famous locality for them 
and want to learn more about them. 

Very hastily but cordially yours, 
San Jacinto, March 30, 1887. Edw. Hyatt. 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES, 

San Francisco Microscopical Society. — March 9, 1887. 
The subject appointed for discussion, viz, Bacillus Tuberculosis 
in Fowls, was introduced by Dr. Stallard, who said that the close 
analogy existing between certain diseases found in many domestic 
animals and the human race had long been known, as was also 
the communicabiliiy of such diseases. Rabies was a case in 
point, and, in a lesser degree, the disease known as anthrax or 
charbon. It is a known fact that typhoid fever has been trans- 
mitted from animals to man by means of irtfected milk. In con- 
nection with this subject he desired to call attention to the foHow- 
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ing occurence: When convalescing from sickness recently, he 
had ordered a broiled chicken. While preparing it for cooking 
his wife noticed peculiar spots on the liver and spleen and showed 
them to him. As they were apparently tubercular, he placed 
them in preservative fluid until his recovery, when, upon chemical 
treatment and microscopical examination, the material was found 
to be crowded with true tubercular bacilli. The liver and spleen 
were especially infected, but bacilli were also plentifully found in 
the mesenteric glands, the lungs and other parts. He had there- 
upon made inquiries among the cooks of several large hotels and 
boarding-houses, and was by them supplied with material for 
further investigation. In the short time that he had been study- 
ing the matter he had found six chickens, all very badly infested 
with the bacillus in question, and he believed that probably 5 per 
cent of all the fowls offered for sale in this city were similarly 
affected. It was true that most of the organs thus affected were 
not used for food, yet, this was not always the case. Danger to 
the human race of infection from this source was greatly reduced, 
from the fact that the thermal death-point of the bacillus tubercu- 
losis was about 150° F'ahrenheit, so that in the process of cooking 
thoroughly they would be destroyed. A much higher temperat- 
ure, however, is required to kill the spores of these bacilli, and, 
as there could scarcely be a doubt of the existence of spore-bear- 
ing bacilli in the chicken, it could not be said that danger from 
this source did not exist. While, therefore, by no means wishing 
to assume the role of alarmist, the speaker wished to commend 
the subject to microscopists and the medical iraternity, for its 
interest as well as its importance. Specimens of infected organs 
of chickens were shown, and mounted slides, showing the tuber- 
culous matter and the bacilli themselves, all stained by chemical 
re-agents, were shown under a number of microscopes. A set of 
slides illustrative of the subject was donated to the society by Dr. 
Stallard, and a vote of thanks was thereupon tendered him for his 
donation and his interesting address. 

Two interesting slides of native wire copper from Lake Superior 
were handed in by Dr. Selfridge. 

As an instance of the brilliance with which many animal integu- 
ments are displayed by the use of polarized light, the Secretary 
exhibited a carbolic-acid mount of the human flea, and also a 
slide of a rare marine crustacean from the Channel Islands. 

March 23, 1887. The committee to which was referred the 
subject of tuberculous milk, asked to be discharged, as from the 
great difficulty of finding suitable material, it was almost impossi- 
ble to proceed further in the matter at present. In the specimen 
of cow's lung which had been submitted as containing bacilli, 
none had been detected. 

A yaluable addition to the society's already extensive library 
was made by the receipt of over thirty volumes of publications of 
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the Smithsonian Institution, including all those bearing upon 
Microscopy. A special vote of thanks was tendered Congress- 
man Morrow for his good offices in procuring this donation. 

A very beautiful specimen of crystallized sulphate of baryta, 
from Derbyshire, England, was received from Thos. Clark of the 
Birmingham Natural History Society It bore a most remarkable 
resemblance to a transverse section of a vegetable stem. 

Mr. Howard showed specimens of Noctiluca miliaris, the inter- 
esting little organisms to which is mainly due the well-known 
"phosphorescence" of the ocean. The gathering (which was a 
very plentiful one) also contained numerous specimens of the 
rare Leptodiscus medusoides (Hertwig), an organism allied to 
Noctiluca, but distinguished from the latter principally by the 
entire absence of any transveisely-striated tentacle, and by the 
very regular reticulate appearance of the contained protoplasm. 

A block of diatomacious earth, sent by R. E. Wood of St. 
Helena, for examination, was referred to Mr. Howard. 

On motion, the Chair appointed a committee to consider the 
matter of printing annual reports, and also of making the exhibit- 
ing of attractive slides a regular feature of each meeting, after the 
disposal of the routine business. 

A slide of arborescent silver crystal was handed in by Dr. E. S. 
Clark. A slide of native gold c ystals from quartz, also mounted 
by him, was of unusual beauty. 

Reference was made to the newly discovered deposit of fossil 
diatoms at Oamaru, New Zealand, which is attracting much atten- 
tion at present in microscopical societies by reason of its great 
richness and the large number of forms entirely new to science 
found therein. A slide of this beautiful deposit was examined. 

Santa Babaka Society of Natural History, February 
26, 1887. R. F. Bingham, on the Honey producing qualities of 
the Eucalyptus; H. C. Ford, on fossil botany and the advantages 
of its study, and notes on the Northwestern fish crow; Hon. John 
Doan Cay ton, an address on scientific matters. 

California Academy of Sciences. — February 15, 1887. Dr. 
H. H. Behr, on the power and adapation of insects; Dr. H. W. 
Harkness, on fungoid growth affecting the sycamores. 

March 7. Dr. C. C. Parry, Alders of the Pacific Coast; Mary 
K. Curren, Lichens of the vicinity of San Francisco. 

March 21 — A carious piece of sandstone, having the impression 
of a fig leaf upon it, from San Diego county, was presented by 
John Dolber. F. L. Clark, on the recent eruptions of Mauna Loa, 
S. I.; J. G. Cooper, on the West Coast pulmonata fossil; Geo. 
Davison, Occultation of the stars; H. W. Harkness, Pacific Coast 
fungi. The secretary and librarian tended their resignations. 

Geographical Society of the Pacific— January i8th, 
1887. KosMos, the new monthly journal, edited by the ^^c- 
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retary, was adapted as the official organ of the society. Chas. N. 
Bell communicated a paper on * 'Mounds in the Canadian North 
West'*. The annual election of officers occurred, followed by the 
reports of officers and committees. 

February 15, Correspondence regarding the geographical loca- 
tion of Mt St. Elias was read. Prol. George Davidson, the pres- 
ident, gave a description of the *• Boundaries of the territory of 
Alaska". 



EDITORIAL. 



San Diego .Society of Natural History. — We are pleased 
to record the handsome present of Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Morse to 
this society, which places the association among the wealthiest 
scientific societies in the United States. It is to be hoped that it 
may be followed by increased activity among its members. 

Composite Photography. — Photography is making rapid 
strides and proving of incalculable value to science 1 hose who 
have seen the fine composite pictures presented to the readers of 
Science and the Century, will appreciate the poem that we re- 
produce this month from the latter magazine. "Rough, shadowy 
in outline, yet. they are distinctly human and attractive," is the 
universal verdict in regard to these pictures, typical of the human 
race. A curious circumstance is, that in a composite formed from . 
the pictures of leading scientific men. an almost perfect likeness of 
Agossiz was secured, showing that this emminent naturalist was 
after the highest type 

Dr. Albert Kellogg. — We regret that this venerable botan- 
ist, the only surviving charter member of the California Academy 
of Sciences, is lying very low at the home of his old friend, W. G. 
W. Harford, and is not expected to recover. 

Free Passes — A naiuralist writes us: "No more free transpor- 
tations on R. R. after April 3rd, which means no more explora- 
tions by me; so there will be a clear field for energetic rich young 
men'*. Much of the best work in the fauna and flora of California, 
Arizona and Mexico, has been done by those content to do without 
remuneration. The courtesy extended them by the railroads, has 
enabled them to penetrate and explore regions otherwise in-acces- 
sible to them. The railroads will reap no advantage from putting 
a stop to this factor in the development of the country through 
which they run. 

Dr. Albert Kellogg died March 31st, in Alameda, at the 
age of 74 years. 

We acknowledge a call from Prof Charles V. Riley, chief of 
the U. S. Entomological Commission, Washington, D. C., on the 
2nd inst. 
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NOTES AND NEWS, 

Hon John D. Cayton, some twenty years agfo, began to domes- 
ticate the wild turkey in the neighborhood of Santa Barbara, un- 
der very favorable circumstances, having parks with palings eight 
feet in height. He took the eggs from wild turkeys' nests, the 
young birds becoming tame to a certain extent, though not entire- 
ly divested of their wild habits The succeeding generation be- 
came tame turkeys in form, and more or less so in habit, the habits 
clinging to them the longest. He has raised some every year, last 
year about one hundred. 

Some doubt seems to exist as to whether the great snow peak, 
Mt. St.-Elias, is in the territory of Alaska or that it belongs in the 
British possessions. 

It is upwards of 800 years ago, at least, since the mound build- 
ers occupied this country, according to some archaeologists. 

It is generally supposed that Cortez planted in Mexico, in 1530, 
the first wheat ever sown on American soil. Yet. the American 
Miller says: ** In a mound opened in Utah, were found buried 
the remains of a man 6^2 feet in length, the skeleton of a woman 
nearly as long, and moreover, handfuls of wheat preserved in a 
stone box.*' If this was true, wheat was known in America long 
before the coming of Europeans. 

The volcano of Mauna Loa.. H. I., broke out with a heavy erup- 
tion January 17th. 

Dr. Asa Gray visits Europe again this month. 

Dr. C. C. Parry expects to return to Iowa in May. 

L. Beldinghas made a trip to Encenada de Todos Santos, Low- 
er California, by steamer, in search of certain birds 

Prof. H. A. Ward, of Rochester, N. Y., recently paid San Diego 
a brief visit. 

Nineteen more ostriches have emigrated to San Diego county 
from South Africa. The sheltered valleys of the county are con- 
sidered more suited to these birds than the country further north. 

The American Naturalist, for January, contains a description of 
a new species of Dipodomys, with some account of its habits, by 
F. Stephens. This desert pocket-rat inhabits the Mohave and 
Colorado desert regions of Southeastern California, and receives 
the specific name of deserli. The February issue of the same 
magazine, contains a description of a new species of wood^rat from 
Cerros Island, off Lower California, by C. Hart Merriam, who 
names it Neotoma bryanti, — the specific name being in honor of 
Walter E. Bryant, of Oakland, Cal., who discovered it in 1885. 

L. Belding says that the horned toad (Phrynosoma), is called 
by Lower Californians the Chameleon. 
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LITERATURE, 

We are indebted to Hon. E. M. Goodwin, John Spence, Dr. C 
C. Parry, and others, for interesting papers. 

Flora near Santa Barbara. Cal., by Mrs. R. F. Bingham, re- 
printed from the Botanical Gazette^ has been received from the 
author. 

The Santa Babara Society of Natural History have bsued their 
first Bulletin. 

Pittonia, a series of botanical papers by Edward L. Greene, 
Vol. I, part I, has been received. It consists in part of re-prints 
from the West American Scientist, with descriptions of new 
(mainly Californian), plants, and the author's views on the syste- 
matic arrangement of others. Some West American species of 
Trifolium, Asperifoliae, and Zauschneria receive principal notice. 
A new genus of Asteroid Compositae is described and a review 
given of some recent botanical literature. 49 pp. 3^ x 6^ inches 
Price 50 cents. 

The ferns of Ceylon, and notes on Hawaiian ferns, by Lorenzo 
G. Yates, have been received from the author, who has m prepara- 
tion a list of all ferns, with synonyms, habitat, etc. Any mforma- 
tion in relation to new species, new localities, and other matter of 
importance, will be valued and properly credited. Dr. Yates* ad- 
dress is Santa Babara, 

The Bookmart is a regular and welcome guest, from Pitts- 
burg, Pa. , always of interest to the lover of good literature and 
books. Monthly, $1.50 a year. 

Pts. I and 2 of the 6th annual report of the State Mineralogist 
have been received from the California state mining bureau. Pt. 
I, by Henry G. Hanks, contains a valuable map of San Diego 
county, map of the Julian mining district, and account of the mines 
of the county. A list of the mineral species at the present time 
known to exist in the state, is an important feature. The second 
part, by Wm. Irelan, Jr., is devoted mainly to the applied science 
and laws of mining. 

KosMOS is the name of a new eclectic monthly journal of sci- 
ence and art, published in San Francisco. 

The International Co. of Mexico, has issued a neat pamphlet 
with a number of fine illustrations engraved from photographs. 

The Golden Era announced in its first San Diego issue that 
it was going to change its name. >5^»tj 

St. Nicholas comes to us each month beautifully illustrated 
and containing an excellent quantity of reading, some 80 large 
8vo. pages, of interest to all young folks and to many children of 
larger growth as well. A fit companion for the mammoth Cen- 
tury Magazine that has become the most popular and widely 
read in America. 
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**The Tennessee flora, with special reference to the flora of 
Nashville", by Dr. August Cialtinger, 1887, has been received 
from the author. The 109 8vo. pages give 1,708 species and va- 
rieties of plants for the state; 1,251 for the vicinity of Nashville. 

A valuable account of the general aspect of the flora is given, 
while copious notes add to the interest of the catalogue. 

Dr Asa Gray's **Botanical Contributions" for 1887 has arrived, 
giving revision of some polypetalous genera and orders, descrip- 
tions of Chihuahua and California plants and notes on others of 
great interest. These papers are almost indispensable to the bot- 
anist who wishes to keep posted in regard to the advancement of 
the science on our coast. 

"West Coast Shells", by Prof. Josiah Keep, will soon go to 
press. The proofs of some of the engravings for this work show 
that it will be illustrated in a superior manner. 

**Belostomidae and other fish -destroying bugs", by Geo. Dim- 
mock, from the annual report of the Fish and Game Commissioners 
of Mass., 1886, has been received from the author. 

We would make acknowledgement for two pamphlets received 
from the author, Chas. Joly, "One visite aux expositions de Lon- 
dres et de Liverpool,'* and **Note sur L'ecole d' arboriculture etde 
viticulture de Geisenheim". 

The Semi- Tropical Planter y H. C. Cook & Co., publishers, San 
Diego, is a new monthly journal devoted to agricultural and other 
kindred interest of this section. 

Th^ Horticultural Art Journal is one of our most valued ex- 
changes, published monthly by Stecher Lithographic Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Each number contains four or more magnificent col- 
ored plates of new fruits and flowers, making it practically indis- 
pensable to horticulturists who wish to keep up with the times. We 
wish all our friends might see the superb numbers before us. 

PIANOS .^ORGAHS 

I*IA.3VOW rro KENT 

C or. Sixth Sl E Sts-. San Diego. 

GEO. W. ROBERTS, Real Estate Agrent, 

TermtniM of Oal. Southern B. B.. 4 miles South of San Diego. Comtpondence BoUoited 
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G YPSUM ON THE COAST OF LO \^ER CALIFORNIA. 

There are many localities on the coast of Lower California where 
gypsum could be obtained. Canoas Point, however, is the prin- 
cipal place where this sulphate of lime is to be found in great 
quantities. In the vicinity of this place are numerous marly and 
argillaceous beds, of a grayish color and very soft, between which 
are intercalated numerous deposits of gypsum of different thick- 
ness and in laminated and fibrous masses, with a saline lustre. On 
a fine, sunny day the bluffs surrounding Cape Canoas glisten and 
sparkle with light which is reflected H*om the surfaces of many 
lamina of gypsum; even the rocks on the beach are covered with 
a thin deposit of this hydrous calcium sulphate. Farther beyond, 
the bluffs, in the valleys, are also beds of decomposed outcrops of 
gypsum. 

The formation of the sulphate of lime has, in all probability, 
originated in this way : 

By the action of air and water, the gaseous masses of sulphu- 
rated hydrogen from volcanic vents were transformed into sul- 
phuric acid, and this acid, acting in its turn upon the carbonate of 
lime of the formation produced hydrous calcium sulphate, or 
gypsum. 

The country near Canoas Point belongs, in my opinion, to the 
Eocene period, though north and south of this cape the coast is in 
many places volcanic, and shows the signs of metamorphism. In 
botanical aspect the vicinity is very poor, magu^^y (Agave Shawii) 
even being absent. Here and there grow only some chollas, 
echinocacti and milky poisonous bushes of rhus laurina. 

M^ Lopateck i, 

A curious sign may be seen in San Diego. On approaching it 
from one direction it reads : • Jobbing ;* when facing it directly in 
front it reads, * Roofing ;' after passing it by it b found to read, 
' Tinning.' This is effected by means of coarse perpendicular 
ribs, which present different surfaces to the eye when seen from 
opposite directions, but showing both surfaces when viewed di- 
rectly in front. 
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EMINENT NA TURALISTS— VL 

LINNAEUS. 

On May 24th, 1707, a little child was born in an obscure town 
in Sweden. His father was a Protestant minister, and as the years 
went by, he thought it best that this son should be educated for 
the same sacred office But little Carl's mind seemed to be more 
bent on studying flowers than conning books, so his teachers ad- 
vised the good father to alter his plans for the boy's future, and 
apprentice him to a carpenter or a tailor. 

True, h<^ seemed unusally bright in the subjects which claimed 
his attention ; he knew the names of the flowers which grew in 
his father's spacious garden, when but a lad, and books of science, 
particularly those about plants and animals, were his delight. 
Still, it did not seem best for him to continue the studies which 
would fit him for a place like his father's, and so that plan was 
abandoned. 

Fortunately, his love for the objects of nature attracted the 
attention of a physician, and under the supervision of this friend, 
he was allowed to study both botany and the principles of med- 
icine. 

Conscious of the power which lay within himself, Linne, or Lin- 
naeus, as his name is commonly written, endeavored in 1728, to 
gain a place at the University of Upsal, where he might use the 
knowledge which he had obtained, and which he wished to make 
available for others also. But in this he failed, and no opening 
was ready for the young scholar. 

Somewhat disheartened by this attempt, he turned his attention 
to medicine, hoping to perfect himself as a physician. But he did 
not give up his love for flowers, and occasionally he obtained a 
chance to lecture upon his favorite science. 

The evident talent which he possessed attracted attention at 
length, and he was commissioned by the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences to make a botanical tour through Lapland. He accepted 
the charge, and in 1731 he set off to that cold and uninviting 
country. 

Departing from the ordinary line of travel, he crossed moun- 
tain ranges, explored the plains, and traveled up and down the 
country, often enduring great risks and hardships. But he 
returned at length, having successfully accomplished the work 
which he had undertaken, and as a result of which he afterwards 
published his Flora Laponica. 

He was poorly paid for this enterprise, and soon went to Hol- 
land, where he finished his medical studies, and had the good 
fortune to fall in with a rich Amsterdam banker, who had a fine 
residence, an extensive library and a garden full of interesting 
plants. To this delightful spot was Linnaeus invited, and there 
he spent two happy years, studying and arranging specimens, and 
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writing upon his books, which were afterwards published in so 
many editions. 

At length his work here was completed, and he went to Sweden, 
and established himself in Stockholm as a physician. Though so 
well known as a naturalist, he gained practice as a physician but 
slowly. In 1 74 1, however, he was appointed medical professor at 
the University of Upsal, and by exchanging work with the Professor 
of Botany, he soon made that department the most famous in 
Europe. Students flocked from all over the continent, and even 
from America, to enjoy his instruction. Honors and riches now 
came to him in abundance, and his later years were spent in 
affluence. 

Species Plantarum, was published in 1753, and was his most 
important contribution to scientific literature. 

In it he established the dual system of nomenclature, by giving 
to each species a distinct name, descriptive of some peculiarity, 
and appending this name to that of the genus. 

I heartily regret that it has since become common to derive the 
name, not from the species itself, but from its discoverer, or from 
some one whom the namer wishes to immortalize ; and I trust the 
coming scholar will reverently bury such a name, for instance, as 
Helix Dupetithouarsii, Desh., or, at least, put it away in some 
snug spot in the museum, and give to our pretty Monterey snail 
a more appropriate designation. Doubtless, the old French admi- 
ral, Abel Aubert Du Petit — Thomas, was a great man, but his 
greatness was hardly enhanced by the act of Deshayes, who chris- 
tened the little snail with so long and uncomfortable a titb. 

Let it pass into the list of synonyms, and let some simple ad- 
jective, descriptive of the species, take its place. 

Linnaeus died Jan. loth, 1778, sincerely mourned by the most 
distinguished men of his time. 

His life teaches us that it is not always an easy thing, even for 
an enthusiast, to obtain a place where he can follow out his chosen 
work. But it is also an example of earnest and devout study, 
ultimately rewarded with honor, riches and undying fame. 

Josiah Keep, 

HERMIT CRABS 

The Popular Science News says: *The hermit crab possesses 
the wonderful instinct of finding the cast-off shell of some other 
animal, which he occupies. As their size increases, they move 
out of the old house, and start off in search of a better- fitting 
one They sometimes find a desirable residence already occu- 
pied by another hermit crab, and then an amusing but desperate 
fight takes place, and if victorious, the house-hunter turns out the 
rightful occupant, and snugly ensconces himself in the shell, while 
the evicted tenant must move on until he finds another one/ 
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CONTENT. 

No rivalry among^the flowers ; 

They bloom as bright in nature's bowers, 

As in conservatories grand, 

Or at some gala public stand. 

No coveting another's dress, 
No envying its loveliness ; 
No mimicking each other's style* 
Or heeding Fashion's foolish wile. 

The daisy is a daisy true, 
And covets not the richer hue 
Of roses, pinks, chrysanthemums, 
Verbenas, or geraniums. 

The pansy and the marigold. 
Though not together in one fold, 
Look up and smile and give due praise 
For sunny and for rainy days. — ^Sl 



HA WAIIAN FERNS.'' 



The Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands, the most important Poly- 
nesian group in the North Pacific, consist of eight mhabited and 
four unmhabited islands, lying between i8° 55', and 22*^ 2' north 
latitude, and 155^ and 161° west longitude. They were discover- 
ed by Capt. Cook, in 1778, and were named Sandwich Islands, 
in honor of the Earl of Sandwich. The native name of the group 
is irom the name of the largest island, Hawaii, (formerly written 
Owhyhee), 74 by 90 miles, with an area of 3,950 square miles. 

The distance between the extreme points of the group is about 
400 miles. The highest point is Mauna Kea, on Hawaii, 13.900 
feet in altitude. 

The islands are situated in the track of the trade wind belt, and 
from their isolated position, present interesting and favorable lo- 
calities for the study and collection of ferns. In many places, the 
trees, shrubs, rocks and soil are so thickly covered by the differ- 
ent species of these delicate and beautiful plants, as to impede the 
progress of travellers. 

Miss Bird writes : * In some places the forest becomes an im- 
penetrable mass from the abundance of Gleichenia ' — a stiflT-grow- 
ing, wiry species, and that she collected seventeen species of ferns 
growing upon the prostrate trunk of a tree fern 

In o&er places, the filmy, feathery fonds of ferns add an inde- 
scribable charm and beauty to forest and landscape. The climb- 
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ing ferns cover the otherwise naked trunks of palms and other 
trees, while many species grow imbedded in moss. 

Of the 129 species known to grow upon these islands, 10 only 
are found in North America wild, fi\Q 01 which are native to Cali- 
fornia. Many of the others are restricted to ceitain islands, and 
on those islands to certain localities. It is said of the climate of 
this group that, although the temperature is remarkably equable, 
yet as many chmates may be found as there are square leagues. 

On the windward side of the mountains, rain often falls to ex- 
ceed 200 inches in a year, while the leeward side is generally arid 
and comparatively barren. One peculiarity is, that among the 
great number of ferns, only one species of the Maiden Hair is 
found — Adiantum Capillus-veneris. 

* Notes on Hawaiian ferns, compiled from the works of Hooker, Baker, Bailey, and otheis, by 
L. G, Yates, Sauta Barbara, Cat., 1887. 15 pp., i\x^}i inches. Price 50 cents. 



THE FERNS OF CEYLON. * 

The island of Ceylon is situated between 5 deg., 51 min. and 9 
deg. , 51 min. north latitude, and between 79 deg., 41 min., 40 
sec. and 81 deg., 54 min., 50 sec. east longitude, and has an area 
of about 25,000 square miles. 

The southern portion of the island consists of an interior moun- 
tainous region surrounded by a low coast line of from 30 to 80 
miles in width. The mountain zone covers an area of about 
4,000 miles. The highest mountain is 8,295 feet in altitude. 
The rivers in this region are bordered by a dense growth of 
forest, and diversified with innumerable cascades and rapids, 
flowing through deep chasms, whose rocky walls furnish admir- 
able conditions for fern growth, where they grow on the rocks 
and trees, especially in the central and southern provinces. The 
northern portion of the island forms a vast unbroken plain. 

The summits of the highest ridges are covered with verdure, 
and the slopes were formerly covered with forests of lofty trees 
which have disappeared under the axe of the coffee planter. 

The cHmate of the island is regulated by the monsoons. The 
southwest monsoon prevails along the southwest coast in early 
summer; the northeast monsoon reaches the northeast coast 
about October or November. The former drives the clouds 
against the lofty mountains of the south and west, supplying 
copious rains which do not reach the eastern and northern por- 
tions of the island. The effect of the northeast monsoon are 
more uniform, and the showers extend over the entire surface of 
the island. At Ratnapura, lying immediately under Adam's 
Peak, the annual rainfall is about 146 inches, and the number of 
rainy days, 228; while at BaduUa, at an altitude of 2,220 feet, the 
amount of rain is about 58 inches, with 57 rainy days. This wide 
difference of climatic conditions gives suitable conditions for 
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species having widely different requirements for their growth, and 
presents a goodly list of species as indigenous to the island. 

The majority of the ferns grow at an elevation of between 
2,000 and 5,000 feet. 

The balance of this little pamphlet is occupied with a list of the 
ferns and extracts from the manuscript notes of the late Dr. 
Thwaites and the published works of Hooker, Baker and Wall. 

♦*rhe ferns of Ceylon, by Lorenzo G. Vates, 33 pp. sflixaJ^. Santa Barbara. 1887. Price 
75 cents. 



SANTA BARBARA SOCIETY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

The Santa Barbara society of natural history, was organized De- 
cember, 1876, with twenty-one members. 

The object of the society as set forth in the constitution, is, * the 
increase and diffusion of a knowledge of tlie natural sciences; by 
the establishment of a museum, the reading and publication of 
original papers, and other suitable plans.* 

The meetings of the society were for two years, held in the San- 
ta Barbara College building An offer of a place in the I. O. O. F. 
Library, was made by the Trustees of said I^ibrary, and was 
accepted. 

At the time of the change, the museum specimens occupied one 
case, and there were a few books and pamphlet*^. 

These gradually increased by individual donations. 

In 1883, the society was made a repository for government pub- 
lications in place of the Santa Barbara College which had been 
closed: and the library of the College, consisting of twelve hun- 
dred volumes, was transferred to the society. 

The museum specimens at this time, occupied four cases, and 
these, together with the library, were moved to rented rooms; and 
the citizens of Santa Barbara, contributed funds to purchase book- 
cases, and furniture. 

In 1884, the owners of the Library Building offered the free use 
of rooms adjoining the Public Library, and the society is there 
located, in convenient quarters. 

The library now contains over 2,700 volumes. 

After moving to the Library Building, the society purchased a 
collection of Archeological specimens, valued at three hundred 
dollars, the money for which was raised from the proceeds of an 
entertainment. 

These specimens, together with others that had been previously 
donated, make a very fair collection for that department. 

Of botanical specimens, there are about two thousand mounted 
phanerogams and ferns from various sources; three Fasiculae of 
Algse prepared b^ Profs. Farlow, Eaton and Anderson; besides a 
good representation from our own coast. 
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The mollusca are represented by about eight hundred and fifty 
(850) species, comprising land, fluviatile, and marine shells. 

There are over ^\^ hundred specimens of minerals and fossils, 
eighty-one mounted birds of this region, besides a large miscella- 
neous collection. 

The present membership is forty five. Of these but few are 
active members, not over half a dozen pursuing any special branch 
of study; consequently, the original papers that have been written 
are not numerous. 

This region presents a wide and comparatively undeveloped 
field for research, but the laborers are few. 

Although some good work has been done in various depart- 
ments of natural history, work that has been rewarded by new dis- 
coveries, much more might be done, if there were workers in the 
field who had the time and inclination to accomplish it It is to 
be hoped that the next decade will be more fruitful in results. 

Mrs. R. F. Bingham, 

Santa Barbara, Cal., February, 1887. 



AQUATIC PLANTS OF THE VICINITY OF 
SAN DIEGO, 

The flora of the Pacific Coast is largely composed of plants be- 
longing to families and genera that are mainly confined to it, and 
to the adjacent Mexican region. In the higher mountains and 
along our water-courses, may be found a goodly number of species 
that represent eastern and New England plants — in many cases 
identical with them, which would lead us to suppbse that whatever 
aquatx plants we found, would even more nearly approach in 
genera and species, those of the eastern states. 

While terrestrial plants are naturally much more limited in the 
range of their distribution than aquatic species, they more truth- 
fully show the characteristics of the flora of a region; but, on the 
other hand, the distribution of the water plants may be studied 
for the purpose of more easily learning the relations between the 
floras of different regions, as more nearly showing their common 
origin. 

This view may not be wholly correct, or sure of leading the in- 
vestigator to results at all reliable. I have before called attention 
to the peculiar terrestrial molluscous fauna of California, which 
may be divided into two classes: those peculiarly Californian form- 
ing the one, while those of the eastern or circumboreal distribution 
forming the other, the latter corresponding to the representation 
of eastern species, in our flora, along our water courses and in 
the mountains. All, or nearly all, of our fresh water mollusks, we 
find to be of very wide distribution in the United States, several of 
the few species extending over nearly the whole of North America. 
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These facts show that we have three distinctive elements in our 
flora to be considered: that composed of species most limited in 
range, and therefore most characteristic: that which represents to 
some extent the plants of the north and east; and third, the purely 
aquatic element, which we would, naturally, expect to resemble 
the last, but which more nearly approaches the first, at San Di^o. 

During the wet spring of 1884, ^ ^^^ ^" excellent opportunity 
to collect and note the aquatics of this vicinity. The preceding 
year was unusually dry; few, if any, aquatic plants being able to 
appear, from lack of their required element; and many of our wild 
flowers were dwarfed or stunted or wholly discouraged from mak- 
ing an appearance, or even an effort to grow. 

No water plants had been reported from San Diego, except the 
wide-spread Azolla Carolinianus — common to both Amencas— 
and a few other well-known species. 

But the heavy rains of the winter of 1883-4, especially during 
the spring and late into the summer, flooded the entire coundy; 
the nvers, usually * bottom side up' filled their banks; every creek 
overflowed ; every depression or little hollow was changed into a 
miniature lake or a wide-spreading lagoon; and springs of water 
gushed forth in unheard of places. 

Especially on our mesas were to be found thousands of minia- 
ture lagoons of large or small dimensions. The surface geology 
of large portions of these mesas is characterized by innumerable 
hillocks, or small, mound-like formations, rising from one to four 
feet above the intervening depressions, and ranging from ten to 
fifty feet in diameter. They are generally nearly circular, though 
often irregular; and the depressions contain in stony places, ac- 
cumulations of cobblestones. These innumerable hollows were 
quickly filled by the persistent rains; soon the tiny leaves of Cal- 
itriche marginata floated upon their surface, the long delicate 
stems of the plant extending downward to the bottom, where they 
were firmly anchored in the soil by a multitude of rootlets; the 
deeper portions of the little lakes were carpeted on the bottom 
with fields of the growing green of Pilularia Americana, a new 
species of Isoetes, and other minute plants; while along the bord- 
ers of the pools, large patches of Tillaea angustifolia and Elatine 
sprung up and formed a tangled mat of luxuriant vegetation. 

Thus, the lakes were formed, their surface and bottoms grown 
over with plants till the water was hid from view, and gradually 
disappeared by evaporation, leaving only dense jungles on a 
minute scale. The Callitriche and Elatine blossomed and bore 
fruit; Pilularia and Isoetes ripened their spores, then 
' Withered away to let others succeed' 
when another favorable season should chance to roll around in 
future years. 

Some of the larger depressions, longer covered with water, were 
filled along the edges withjunci, sedges and grasses, exceeding 
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in comparison the tules and reeds and rank vegetation along the 
borders of the largest lakes. 

Later in the season, Downingia pulchella and Pogogyne un- 
diuscula, with several less conspicuous plants, took the place of 
the minute vegetation, and carpeted the pools and ponds; still 
later, golden bloomerias and blue brodiaeas, and other beautiful 
liliacese were found; these, in turn, gave way to a few compositae, 
which finally surrendered the field without a murmur to the 
lichens on the cobblestones, that were to reign in silence, and 
alone, in this kingdom of nature during the dry season that 
followed. 

Marsilia vestita, common to lagoons at high aldtudes, Amman- 
nia latifolia, Echinodoris rostratus, and other water plants made 
an appearance during the season of 1884, on the borders of a 
larger lagoon, near the level of the sea, which is usually a dry 
flat. Numerous species of Potomageton were discovered in vari- 
ous portions of the county in running streams, and various other 
genera were found to be represented in the neighborhood of San 
Diego, by plants new to our flora. 

On high mesa lands among the hills between the old missions 
of Santo Tomas and San Vicente, in Lower California, I found in 
1886, the same species of Pilularia, Elatine, Isoetes, Tilleea, and 
Callitrichae that I had previously collected on the mesas, back of 
San Diego city. A portion of these plants I had also observed in 
similar miniature lagoons in the Tijuana, and in the Guadaloupe 
valleys. The Pilularia was first described from South America, 
and has been collected as far north as Santa Barbara. 

The fi-esh-water lagoons back of San Quentin bay, on the north- 
west coast of Lower California, presented a variety of plants along 
their borders. None of the previously mentioned species were 
found, but rather, non-aquatic plants seemed to predominate. The 
most interesting discovery was the new grass named by Dr. Vasey, 
Orcuttia Californica, — as the type of a new genus. A Pogogyne 
was found other than our San Diego species, but an umbelliferae 
grew in abundance together with a common Mimulus that is fre- 
quently found near water. 

It will be seen that the aquatic plants found in the vicinity of 
San Diego, grow under very peculiar conditions. Instead of run- 
ning streams and permanent ponds and lakes, in which to carry 
on the warfare for the * survival of the fittest,' they have to accom- 
modate themselves to very minute bodies of water, that have only 
a precarious and uncertain existence during the more favorable 
seasons; they must be contented to appear only once or twice in 
several years, and when tempted by the genial rain to make their 
debut, must be prepared lor either an aquatic, sub-aquatic, sub- 
merged, or a terrestrial life. 

Similar conditions, I believe, are found on the west coast of both 
North and South America, but with the data at my command I 
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will not attempt a discussion of the relations and bearings of these 
facts, on the origin and distribution of our flora. 

I would add, that I place no particular importance on the pres- 
ence of the Potomagetous (among them P. natans, L.) in our run- 
ning streams, and in the lagoons in the high mountains, or on the 
occurrence of other widely distributed aquatic plants, like the 
Azolla The presence of these species only show us that it is true 
that aquatic species are of wider distribution, and less characteris- 
tic of a flora under ordinary conditions, than are the non -aquatic 
plants. C, R. OrcuiL 



ITEMS RELA TING TO INSECTS. 

What is said to be a fact not generally known is that bees collect 
from only one description of tree or plant at a time. 

It has been demonstrated by Mr. J. W. Slater that caterpillars 
are affected by magnetic currents, which hinder their development 
and even kill them. 

A spiny African caterpillar, seven inches long and of a steel 
grey color, was exhibited at a recent meeting of the Linnaen So- 
ciety of London. 

Recent comparison shows that the silk of Bengal is equal to 
that of Italy, but the curious difference appears that the Italian 
worm spins a thread nearly hv^ times as long as that of the worm 
of India. 

In a paper to the London Entomological Society, Mr. J. W. 
Slater showed that all brighdy colored insects do not live on flow- 
ers, as Mr. Grant Allen has asserted, but that many species are 
carnivorous. 

Maj. Gen. F. F. Burton has described certain large, yellow 
hornets of India, which dispose themselves in regular circles upon 
their nest, with their heads to the center. Thus they appear like 
the spokes of a yellow wheel, and a nest of them is sometimes 
mistaken for a sunflower. 

In an extensive series of experiments by Prof Graber, insects 
and many other in viertebrates perceived odors much more 
quickly and acutely than the vertebrates tested (birds and rep- 
tiles). The attennae proved to be not the only organs of smell in 
insects, although these appear to be essential to the perception of 
some fine odors. In some cases the palpi of the mouth organs 
are more sensitive than the attennas, but the perception of sniell 
through the stigmata or respiratory organs is not rapid or im- 
portant. 

The records of locust plagues in the warm countries of the Eas^ 
in modern as well as in ancijnt times, almost surpass belief. Kir^y 
and Spence mention an army of locusts which ravaged the Man- 
ratta country, extending in a column 500 miles long, and so com- 
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pact that it obscured the sun like an eclipse. Near the close of 
the last century, so many perished in the sea on a part of the 
African coast that a bank three or four feet hi^h, and about fifty 
miles long, was formed on the shore by their dead bodies. The 
stench was carried 150 miles by the wind. In another part of 
Africa, early in the Christian era, one plague of locusts is said to 
have caused the death of 800,000 persons, and, in 591, nearly as 
bad a plague occurred in Italy. Again, in 1478, more than 30,000 
persons perished in the Venetian territories from famine caused 
by locuits. € 



NOTES ABOUT FISH, 

The new method of curing herrings by the application of boric 
acid has proved extremely successful in Norway, and called into 
life quite a new industry at Bergen. 

A Norwegian writer affirms that he has observed whole shoals 
of fish, in their anxiety to escape pursuing whales, piled up above 
the surface of the sea to a height of from three to six feet, and on 
one occasion about fifteen feet. 

Beaked Chaetodon of the Indian and Polynesian seas is a fish 
of eccentric form and beautilul tints, but its most remarkable fea- 
ture is its curiously elongated muzzle or beak, which is employed 
as a gun, with a drop of water as a bullet. Unlike other fishes, 
this creature does not wait for its prey to fall into the water, but 
shoots it down Hke a true sportsman. Seeing a fly or other insect 
on a twig over the water, the Chaetodon quietly approaches, and, 
with its nose just above ihe surface, accurately projects a drop of 
water at the unsuspectinij insect, which is thus knocked fro.n its 
perch and is quickly snapped up by the fish. The finny archer is 
highly prized as a household pet by the Japanese, who keep it in 
bowls, and amuse themselves by watching it ** shoot" flies held 
up before it. 

Some interesting researches on the injury to the fisheries and 
fish culture by sewerage and factory waste waters have been made 
in Germany by Weigett, Sacre and Schwabe. Among other re- 
sults it was found that the chloride of lime in the water, in pro- 
portions from 0.04 to 0.005 P^'' cent. , exerted an immediately fatal 
action on tench, while trout and salmon perished in the presence 
of 0.0008 per cent, of chlorine. One per cent, of hydrochloric 
acid killed tench and trout. Iron acted as a specific poison on 
fishes, as did alum also. Solutions of caustic lime had a very 
violent eflfect. " Sodium sulphide, in the proportion of o.i per cent., 
was endured by tench for half an hour. The injurious action of 
putrid sewerage depends on the poisonous gases and the defi- 
ciency of oxygen. 
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CUTTING DIAMONDS. 

When cutting a diamond, the stone is fastened in a ball of 
cement on the end of a stick and rubbed with another diamond 
set in the same way. The workman rests the stick on the edge 
ol a little box, and the dust which is rubbed off is saved for 
polishing purposes. When the desired shape is obtained, the 
stone is given to the polisher, who fastens it with soft solder into 
a copper cup at the end of a stout wire, and holds it against a 
small steel whoel, wet with oil mixed with diamond dust, made to 
turn with great rapidity. By this means the facets are polished 
one by one, the stone being set in new solder lor grinding each 
facet. — Selected, 



NECROLOGY, 



C. E. Broome, an English mycologist, died at Bath, England, 
November 15, 1886. 

William Willoughby Cole, the Earl of Enniskillen, died No- 
vember 12, 1886. He was the possessor of one of the largest col- 
letibns of fossil fishes in existence. 

Dr. Martin Websky, of Berlin, died November 27, 1886, aged 
62 years. 

Thomas Moore, of London, well known among botanists, died 
on the first day of this year. 



It was reported at a recent meeting of the Santa Barbara society 
of Natural History, that Mr. John Spence had succeeded in rais- 
ing plants of the new California poppy, (Papaver Californicum, 
Gray,) which he lately discovered in the mountains. 



The West American Scientist succeeds to the business of 
the NaiuralisL' Companion, 

A five years* subscriptioYi with $5 cash has just been re- 
ceived. About time for us to double the size of the Scientist 
again. 

The next International Scientists' Directory will be issued 
soon We advise our readers to have their addresses inserted 
(for which no charge is made), and those wishing correspondents 
or desiring to make exchanges of books or specimens will do 
well to subscribe for a copy. 
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LOWER CALIFORNIAN NOTES. 

[The following from the San Difgan of May 14, will interest our readers. The author, of 
the U. S S. Rangfr, will contribute further to the Scikntist. Kd.] 

South of Rosalia Bay ihe shore is low and sweeps gracefully 
arrund towards the south and southwest- The flora is abundant; 
the valleys are covered with splendid white flowers of daniiana 
and with red scarlet blossoms of paloadan The last named 
plant, sometimes called Hocotillo, retans, hovi^ever, but the 
flowers; its leaves are in tnis season already yellow and dry. It 
grows occasionally very near to the beach, contrary to the fou- 
quiera gigantea, which grows further in the interior. This most 
remarkable tree, called by the Mexicans, cirio, is to be met with 
in great abundance in the vicinity of San Andreas, east of 
Rosalia Bay. All hills and mesas are covered with it and it 
attains a heig^ht of .40. 50 and even 60 feet. It forms a very sin- 
gular view m the desert, sometimes growing straight like an 
arrow, sometimes inclined in all possible positions or bent in 
most fantastic forms. The wild date or datilillo grows also in 
immense quantity and it is used for the preparation of fibre and 
paper. San Andreas Valley and the surrounding country belongs 
to an English company, Henry Louis & Co. » which proposes to 
start the manufacturing of datilillo paper. 

The valley itself is very beautiful. It is sheltered by high 
hills, which further grow higher and higher and finally end in 
mighty peaks of Sierra Yubal and Sierra Massal. Beyond the 
first rid.':;fe of hills one can see three prominent peaks, Guia 
Izquierda, Guia Derecha and Punta Prieta, and behind them the 
cloud-like outline of the titanic Cerro Colorado is dimly visible. 

The flora in the valleys and the neighboring canons is very 
rich. Damiana does not grow here; it prefers more sandy ground 
a little further south, but we have here many other fragrant herbs. 
Between the rocks and on the high ground grows yerba del 
venado, used as tea, and on the level plain, together with mes- 
quite wood, I remark the green bushes of jojova, covered with 
acorn-like fruit. The fruit nas a nice flavor and it is used with 
cacao. The prickley bushes of rutilla are covered with red 
berries and the yellow gubernadora is losing also its flowers. 
Similar to torote is copalquin, quite a considerable tree with 
whitish bark and soft red wood, greatly used in the tanneries. 
Dark green copal and timbe and haria grow also in abundance, 
and between them is easily perceived the splendid red flower of 
yerba del tabardillo or burning lever plant. The giant columnar 
cactus is here 50 feet high and the pitalla dulce, tall and similar 
to carambuyo, appears here for the first time. Century plants, 
echinocacti and pitalla a^ria are also abundant, and between 
chollas I remark two species with magnificent flowers; small and 
prickly tasahio with yellow flowers, and the taller but not less 
prickly civire with red blossoms. The common milky liga is, of 
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course, evei^whore and also other species of liga with white flowers. 
A very remarkable plant is candeia with scarlet flowers; its stem, 
about two feet hi^h, branches near the base into several other 
stems running parallel to each other; it is more milky than even 
liga and emits a strong, fetid odor. A few buckeyes I have seen 
north of San Andreas, though they are not so numerous as near 
Blanco Bay. 

In the last named bay an oflicer of our vessel made a startling 
discovery. He went on shore and on his return asked me if I 
remarked there, not far from the beach, a cubical rock, about 
seven feet high, covered with some kind of hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. Stating that I did not see it, he handed me a copy of the 
hieroglyphics and requested me to decipher them, if possible. 
As we left Blanco Bay early that day, so I had no opportunity to 
go ashore and investigate the rock. I tried, however, my best to 
decipher the copy, in which I partly succeeded, though I would 
not vouch for the correctness of the translation. The words are 
as follows: 

"Rising sun drives perpetually Iztac Mixcoatl, the spirit of the 
tornado, which (that is Iztac) strikes with flint and devours four 
moons; Mixcoatl's one eye visible in clouds 'vthat I, Mixcoad, 
slowly perishes)." 

There are a few things in this inscription which will strike the 
reader of this as they strike me. First of all, how is it that the 
name of Iztac-Mixcoatl came to be mentioned on the rock of 
Lower California? We know that Iztac in the Toltec mythology 
is the white-cloud serpent, the spirit of the tornado. He created 
the world and he was overcome by Tezcatlipoca, the spirit of the 
night. Some of his symbols were the cross and the flint, and 
both of these symbols are engraved on the rock in Blanco Bay. 

Now, about the four moons. There is a tradition in Mexico 
that Mixcoatl in his struggle with the sun had devoured four 
moons, but finally perished in clouds. Now, on the rock I men- 
tioned we have the same story repeated again. It is, in reality, a 
very curious coincidence. 

But all this, coincidence or no coincidence, will not explain to 
us what the Toltecs had to do with Lower California. It will, 
perhaps, not be explained, but it will give us something to think 
of We know that in time immemorial the Indian tribes began to 
invade the valley of Anahuac, coming from some unknown 
northernf ? ) country. The Toltecs. Chichimecs and Aztecs and 
many others were pouring into Mexico from time to time and 
conquering each other. The Toltecs as they mysteriously came, 
so mysteriously they perished, leaving behind them the magnifi- 
cent but broken fragments of their ancient civilization; they prob- 
ably dispersed in Central America, but where were their original 
dwelling places is unknown. Perhaps, after all, Lower California 
was the cradle, the origin of their nation. Maurice Lopatecki 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN APPRECIATED HONOR. 

Mr. C. R. Orcutt (San Dieeo, Cal. ,) — Dear Sir : I am instructed 
by the San Jacinto Chapter of the Agassiz Association, to notify 
you that you was elected an honorary member of the association, 
at the last meeting. 

We ask you to take a kindly interest in the organization, and 
give it the weight of your good wishes. Very respectfully, 

San Jacinto, Cal., April 6, 1887. Clara Longy Secretary, 

DISCONTINUED. 

Please discontinue the advertisement of the Naturalist's Com- 
panion, now running in the West American Scientist. I have 
discontinued the publication of the Companion and am going out 
of business in Brockport, as I am about to enter Eastman's Busi- 
ness University. Shall transfer my subscription list to some 
worthy publication shortly. Please make mention of this in your 
magazine, and oblige, ' C P- Gueif, 

Brockport, N. Y., March 23, 1887. 

an excellent magazine. 

Will you please send a sample copy of your magazine. I am 
taking the Naturalist's Companion of Brockport, N. Y.; it is an 
excellent magazine. I would like to take a half dozen as good nat- 
uralist's magazines, if I could find them. 

Charlestown, 111. / P. Dunlap. 

A reminiscence of the past. 

I duly received the Nos. of The West American Scientist. 
I soon got deeply interested in their contents, particularly the 
botanical portion, which is my specialty. It seems like a fairy tale 
to know of the surprising developement of Southern California 
within the past ten years. When I was at San Diego, in 1873, it 
was a very crude sort of a town, and the most sanguine believer 
in its future, would have hardly dreamed of a scientific journal ever 
being published there, but so it seems to have come about, and 
certainly you have started a journal worthy of an older civilization. 
I hope it will have a long life, and ever-increasing prosperity. I 
truly long to renew my botanical acquaintance with California, 
where in the winter of 1873, I collected nearly 300 specimens of 
flowering plants, besides ferns, mosses and seaweeds, mostly about 
Santa Barbara and Los Angeles, with some in Sonoma and Lake 
counties, Northern California. 

There is little to suggest botanizing as yet in this frozen region, 
as yesterday we had a driving snowstorm, and to-day the country 
looks like mid winter. 

I would like, if possible, to get the Nos. i and 2, of Vol. I, of 
Xhe Scientist, sq as to complete the set I suppose they are 
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out of print ? I would willingly give 25 cents apiece for them, if 
to be had. 

With much appreciation for The Scientist, I am truly yours, 

W. L. Foster. 

Hanover (Mass.), April 19, 1887. 

THE BEST. 

Your paper (The West American Scientist) comes regu- 
larly, and is decidedly the best of its class. 

Gro. W. Tryon.Jr, 
Philadelphia Academy of Sciences. 

ANOTHER society. 

The Humboldt Natural History and Archaeological Society was 
organized and incorporated here last evening (April 16) with 
the following board of directors and officers — all of Eureka, 
California: J. B. Brown, President; J. F. Cornan, Secretary; 
Prof. H. E. Whipple, R. B. Powell. Robt. Gunther. Additionanl 
members eight. 

The society begins under favorable auspices. The next meet- 
ing is to be on May 5. 

I hope to be a le to send you some notes during the summer 
from an unfrequented part of the Coast Range, in the southeastern 
part of the county. 

Carl C Marshall, 

Eureka (Cal.), April 17. 



EDITORIAL. 



Progress. — In our correspondence this month, we find a letter 
reminding us of the early days of San Diego. When venturing 
to issue our first four-page number, San Diego could claim near 
5000 inhabitants ; to-day a census reveals some 12,000, while the 
sound of hammers can be heard on every hand far into the grow- 
ing suburbs. This is the result of a year's steady progress, which 
continues unabated. Visionary projects are being realized. What 
San Diego mav be a few years hence, is hard to realize or to com- 
prehend. While our correspondent is enjoying a mid winter 
scene, we are admiring the full rich blossoms of Lathyrus splen- 
dens, our grand wild pea, the cactuses are blooming in our yard, 
wild flowers are ornamenting our green hills, and the agave is 
sending up its tall spike of flowers almost visibly increasing in 
size under our gaze. 

Proceedings of Societies. — Reportsof societies for the past 
month have not been received in season for this issue. An Agassiz 
Association is talked of in Los Angeles, and we hope they will 
succeed in organizing. The Humboldt society hag been revived, 
as will be seen by Prot. Marshall's letter. 
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LITERATURE. 

Nearly a Ton of new books and publications are said to be 
daily received at the British Museum in London. 

Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, March, 1887, 
has been received from the secretary. 

Valuable Publications have been received from Wm. H. 
Dal! ; Santa Barbara Society of Natural History ; Royal Societie 
Malacologie de Belgique; Boston Society of Natural History; 
Trenton (N. J.) Natural History Society ; Elisha Mitchell Scien- 
tific Society; Charles R. Barnes, Rev. John Dickinson, S. E. 
Cassino, and others. 

The Swiss Cross improves with age, and is well filling the 
position it came to occupy. 

Carpet and Ornamental Flower Bed Designs, published 
by Geo. A. Solly & Son, Springfield, Mass., is something entirely 
new and very desirable for horticulturists, gardeners, and all who 
have grounds to be laid out. The many beautiful plans are so 
clearly drawn that any one can easily lay out grounds tastefully 
by them. The second edition contains over 100 designs, with the 
names of the plants for arranging the same, printed on good paper, 
and conveniently bound for use. Price, $3. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dr. C. C. Parry has concluded to lecture before the Chautauqua 
circle of Monterey, and will not return to his home in Davenport, 
Iowa, at present. 

L. Belding is visiting in Pennsylvania. 

Rev. and Mrs. David Cronyn have returned to their former 
home in Massachusetts, where they propose to reside for a year. 

If you want to buy Books and collect a valuable Library, subscribe for 

IF YOU WANT TO SELL BOOKS, 

Subscribe for The Bookmark! Adyertise in The Bookmark! 

It cootains monthly the choiof-st Literature about Books. It is sent all ovrr the World. 
Sample copy, 15 cents. Yearly subscription, $1 50. Published by 

THE BOOKMARK PUBLISHING CO., ■ ■ PITTSBURG, PA> 

'The Ornithologist and Oologist/ 

EstSk-bllAlxea. ±375. 

EUITOKIAL SrAFF: 

F. H. Carpkitbr, Manager; J. Parkbr Norris, Oolojfy; J. A. Wrioht, Entomolofry. 

THE matter is origrinal, and direct from active Naturalists throughout the country. Hand- 
ling its subjects in a plain, matter of fact manner, it offers the freest and best medium for 
an Interchange of notes and views. Believing that Naturalists should be upheld m the pursuit 
of their study, the Ornithologist and Oologist stands ready at all times to present and defend 
their cause whenever it is required. 
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TIfE OAKS OF SOUTHERN AND LOWER CALI^ 

FORNIA. 

The oak, the chestnut and the beech belong to a family which 
furnishes some of the most insignificant and worthless shrubs, and 
some of the grandest and most useful of trees. The family is 
easily distinguished by nut acorns in cups and simple, alter- 
nate leaves. 

This genus contains some 250 species distributed throughout the 
temperate and warm regions of the northern hemisphere, and are 
especially abundant in Eastern Asia and in Mexico. The wood 
of the genus is mostly hard and durable, rendering it valuable 
for economic uses, while the bark, from the amount of tannin it 
contains, is extensively used in the manufacture of leather. 
Quercus agrifolia, the maritime live oak of California, furnishes 
the tanners at San Diego with their main supply of bark for 
tannin purposes. The bark of another oak, Q. suber, of South- 
ern Europe and North Africa, supplies the world with the cork of 
commerce. The cork oak flourishes finely in California, and has 
proved of rapid growth at Fresno, Santa Barbara and elsewhere. 

Of the forty kinds of oak found wild within the. limits of the 
United States, fifteen are residents of California, eight or nine of 
these growing in the region included in the title of this sketch, 
and all but one or two of them are peculiar to the West Coast. 

The true forests of San Diego County, and of the northern 
part of the Californian Peninsula, are confined to the mountains 
of an altitude of four to ten thousand feet Three distinct areas 
in this county are covered with forests of oak and pine, centering 
around the peaks of San Jacinto, Palomar and Cuyamaca, while 
in Lower California are found the famous forests of the graceful 
pinyone pine and the grand old pineries around Hanson* s ranch 
and on grim old San Pedro Mountain. These mountain glades 
and forests are delightful places for camping in the clear, bracing 
air that comes sw^et from pines and cedars, and laden with a 
grateful fragrance, 
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I wish to emphasize here that these forests should r^niain 
intact. The value of the timber on these water sheds is in-ijfni- 
ficant compared to the benefit which results to the surrounding: 
country from their presence, and it would be a near-sig^hted and 
extremely fatal policy that should seek to uti ize them otherwise. 
The timber is inferior in quality to that found further north. 
Stringent meaFures should be taken to prevent injury to these 
water sheds either from the woodman's ax or from destructive 
mountain fires. 

Quercus lobata, Nee, is a large and stately tree, with glabrous 
slender, often pendulent branches, that may be looked for in the 
higher mountains but I have not met with it in the wild state. 
Young trees are in cultivation near San Diego. 

Q. chrysolepis, Liebm, the largest evergreen oak of California' 
is found abundant on the San Jacinto, Palomar and Cuyamaca 
Mountains, and a few straggly, stunted trees were found near 
Hanson's ranch, Lower California, at an elevation of about six 
thousand feet. This golden-leafed live oak at its best grows to a 
height of loo feet with a spread of 150 feet and a diameter of 
eight to ten feet. At high altitudes or in unfavorable locations it 
merely forms a low shrub. The acorns mature the second season 
after flowering and are remarkable tor their large size. 

Q. Kelloggii, Newberry, fitly commemorates the services oi the 
gentle botanist who so recently passed away. It is a middle-sized 
tree, sometimes a shrub, with rough black bark, common through- 
out the State It is found in this county with the preceding 
species, but I have not yet observed it in Lower California. Leaves 
thick, broadly oval, pinnatifid-lobed, three to four and one-half or 
more rarely six inches long, deciduous. 

Q. oblongifolia, Torrey, the mountain live oak, or evergreen 
white oak, occupies some of the higher valleys at the foot of the 
mountains, forming pretty groves on their borders and lining 
some of the canyons. It is a middle-sized tree with pale, 
smootbish bark, attaining a height of twenty or thirty feet. The 
oblong leaves are one or two inches long and half as wide, on 
very short petioles, entire or with a few blunt teeth, obtuse at 
each end or subcordate at base, at first soft, downy, the older 
ones entirely glabrous, coriaceous and almost without reticula- 
tion. I have not noted the species south of the United States 
line. It is also known as the post oak. 

I now come to the lower mountain district, boidering the 
Colorado Desert, so-called, that forms the eastern part of^ San 
Diego County and of the northern half of the peninsula. This 
region possesses a distinct flora, as far as the general character of 
vegetation is concerned, from that found west of the mountains, 
and presents three species of oaks not found elsewhere in Cali- 
fornia. Two of these three species are common to Arizona and 
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New Mexico, and, with the white oak, are the only Californian 
oaks not exclusively confined to the west coast. 

Q. Emoryi, Torrey, is found in no great numbers on the table 
lands of the peninsula and may possibly stray north into San 
Diego County. This small tree grows some twenty feet in height 
and forms a handsome, compact tree in favored situations. The 
small, acute, usually entire leaves somewhat resemble those of 
Q. chrysolepis. Emory's oak was supposed to be restricted to 
Arizona and New Mexico, until I sent specimens to the late Dr. 
Engelmann from this region. Frequently only a scraggly shrub. 

Q. pungens, Liebm, Dr. Engelmann treated in the Botany of 
California as a variety of Q. undulata, Torrey, of the Rocky 
Mountains. Dr. Engelmann, shortly before his death, wrote me 
that he considered it as a good species, and therefore I take the 
liberty of restoring it to specific rank. It is common in Arizona 
and New Mexico, while Dr. Parry found it in the California 
Desert, and I have found it quite abundant in the low mountains 
eastward of San Diego, near the southern border of the county, 
and southward over the vast table lands of the peninsula among 
the pinyones and other pines and with the preceding and follow- 
ing species. It is frequently not over a foot or two high, but 
sometimes reaches a height of ten or more feet. The small 
dentate, sharply pointed leaves are persistent through the winter, 
rendering it an evergreen, and the acorns are sweet and edible. 
I remember the low bushes thickly covered with the small acorns 
set among the leaves in October, 1882, and the exceedingly 
numerous excresences formed by gall flies that were attached to 
nearly every leaf. These *oak apples' were from one quarter to 
one mch in diameter, as round as marbles and as beautifully 
marked with delicate lines and coarser markings of light red or 
pink on a pale ground color as any artist could desire. The 
effect of such gaily decked bushes on every hand during the long 
drives will not soon be forgotten. 

Q. Dunnii, Kellogg (Q. Palmeri, of Engelmann), extends from 
the low mountains of San Diego County, near the southern 
border, over the table lands of the peninsula, and is not yet 
known from any other region. It is a tall shrub or small tree, 
eight to fifteen feet in height, with small, coriaceous and very 
rigid leaves, on petioles a line or two long, round, oval, obtuse or 
subcordate at base, with undulate or strongly-dentate margins. 
The subsessile acorns borne in turbinate cups, the nut densely 
tomentose within. This is very appropriately called the holly- 
leaved live oak. 

Q. dumosa, Nuttall, is the common shrub oak extending from 
Lake County on the north to San Queniin Bay on the south, and 
from the coast throughout the hills into the higher mountains. 
It is usually a low shrub near the coast, with sharp dentately- 
toothed leaves that render the clumps almost impenetrable. At a 
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higher elevation it becomes a taller shrub or a small tree, some- 
times with entire leaves. The acorns are very variable also in 
size and shape. A peculiar excresence is formed by some insect 
on the leaves of this oak, the galls being armed with deep, 
bright red spin s and collected in small bunches that are quite 
noticeable on account of their beauty. 

Q. agrifolia, Nee, the California field live oak, is a most grand 
and picturesque tree with a stout low trunk and wide spreading 
branches clothed in dark green leaves that persist in rend,ering 
the tree an evergreen. The acorn is long, slender and tapering, 
borne in a turbinate cup, an inch to an inch and one-half long, 
matunng the first year This magnificent oak is found from 
north of San Francisco to south of Todos Santos Bay, on the 
west coast of I^ower California, extending back from the coast 
over the foot hills, bordering the canyons and forming beautiful 
groves in the valleys. Through the mountains of this county, 
southward in the peninsula, they form a prominent and character- 
istic feature, but are absent from the higher mountains. The 
southern limit seemed to me near La Grulla, where I left the last 
low individuals of the species on my trip in 1886 to the region 
near the old mission of San Fernando. They may be found, 
perhaps, in the mountains back of San Quentin Bay. Mr. 
Belding mentions an oak resembling this in the southern extrem- 
ity of the peninsula, but Mr. Gabb does not mention it as 
occuring south of where I (observed the tree. The accompanying 
illustration represents a characteristic individual of this beautiful 
tree, said to equal and even surpass in size the famous oak of 
Louisiana, with which it still further vies in the graceful folds and 
hanging draperies that de k its far reaching branches, furnished 
by the delicate meshes of the lace lichen, Ramalina reticulata. 
This view will still further interest some of the readers of this 
magazine to know that the scene it depicts is that where Dr. 
C. C Parry, C. G. Pringle, the author and others have collected 
some of the identical plants which now repose in their herbaria, 
this very tree furnishing us with shade at noonday, the little 
meadow below, rich pasturage for our horses, and the little stream 
beneath the sycamores on the left supplying water for lemonade 
and coffee. Near by our tent has been erected, our blankets 
spread, and botanist's hearts satisfied with rich floral treasures — 
the grand Lathyrus splendens, the queen among them all ! 

C R. OrcuiL 

NOTES ON LOWER CALIFORNIA PLANTS, 
I lately had the pleasure of examining an interesting collection 
of plants made by Maurice Lopatecki on the survey of the coast 
of Lower California by the U. S. S. Ranger. The Spanish names 
which the collector has secured, add considerably to the value of 
the specimens, and are here given after the botanical name. 
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Triis angustifolia, D. C. var. latiuscula, Gray. Verba del aigre. 

Chitonia simplicilolia, Watson. Verba del cuervo. 

Franseria chenopodifolia, Bih. Misapol 

Galvesia juncea, Gray. Cafiutillo? 

Astragalus trichopodes. Gray. Guarvancia ? Fruit poison. 

Rhus laurina, Nutt. J.entisco. 

Simmondsia Californica, Nutt, Tojova (used with cacao). 

Larrea Mexicana, Moric. Gobernadora. 

Euphorbia micromera, Boiss, Calandrina. 

Viguiera Parishii, Gray, Verba amargo. 

Fonquiera splendens, Engelm, Hocotillo or Palo Adan 

Porophyllum gracile, Bth Verba del Venado. 

Pluchea borealis, Gray. Haria. 

Atriplex canescens, James, Chamisso. 

Dalea Seemanni. Watson. Santimia? 

Sphaeralcea Emoryi, Torr. Malva Cimarona. 

In the collection were two new species of Opuntia known under 
the names ot tasahio and civire, the latter with fine red blossoms 
and both growing barely a span high. 

Some of the plants it was impossible to positively identify, a few 
of them piobably being new to science. The Copal tree was col- 
lected only in leaf; Damiana a pretty malvaceous bush, I have also 
collected but am not sure as to its proper name. 

iCscuius Parryi, Gray, was credited by the collector to Blanco 
bay; Solanum Hindsianum to Playa Maria bay; Lavatera assurgen- 
tifolia to Gervaimo Island. 

Veatch's primrose, Fouquiera splendens, copal, damiana, Larrea 
Mexicana, Simmondsia Californica. Dalea Seemanni, Euphorbia 
micromera, Sphaeralcea Emoryi, and Franseria chenopodifolia, 
were among the plants collected in San Andreas valley and the 
vicinity. 

RuiiUa appeared to be a species of Lycium, probably L. richii. 

The abundance of the beautiful blue palm, Erythea armata, 
south of San Quentin bay which this gentleman reports is pleasing 
news. The cirio (erroneously written cereo, in the description, 
that being the pronunciation), Fouquiera gigantea. he also reports 
abundant in the interior. 

The Adam's tree, Fouquiera splendens, seems to be abundant 
south of San Quentin bay. It will be remembered that the three 
species last mentioned I found a year ago near El Rosario mi.'-sion. 

L\ R. Orcuti. 

DR. ALBER7 KELLOGG, 

This veteran botanist of the Pacific Coast, died in Alamedai 
Cal., on the 31st. of March, at the age of seventy -four years. He 
was a native of New Hartford, Conn. For over thirty years Dr. 
Kellogg has been identified with the botany of California and the 
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adjacent region, commencing September 4, 1854, when he ex- 
hibited a drawing and specimen of a plant from the salt marshes 
of the bay of San Francisco, the Franknnia grandilolia, at a meet- 
ing of the California academy of sciences, of which he w.is one ot 
the founders. During all these years he was constantly active-, 
either in the field or ine herbarium. He was exceedingly skillful 
with his pencil and brush in rendering from nature, and up to 
nearly the last moment was engaged in making drawings of the 
floral and sylvan species of the Pacific states, particularly tlie sylva, 
with the intention of illustrating a work on the indigensus trees of 
California. He must have left a large and valuable series of 
figures, if not a completed monograph, of the botanical foms of 
the region referred to. 

The published results of his various and prolonged investiga- 
tions have appealed from time to time m the proceedings and 
bulletins ol the California academy and elsewhere: and his name 
holds a conspicuous place in all of the principal works relating to 
the botany of the western coast of North America 

In 1867 he visited the then Russian territory of Alaska in the 
capacity of surgeon and botanist to the spcc.aJ expedition of that 
year, having received the appointment from Prof. George Davidson, 
who had charge of the scientific division on that occasion. 

Of his personal qualities, all who knew Dr. Kellogg will bear 
testimony to his simplicity, genuineness, and purity; and his in- 
variable kindly disposition. His was aitoj^ether a rare and most 
lovable character. It may properly be said thai his nature was in 
many ways as attractive as the beaut. ful forms he studied. Con- 
sidering the period of his arrival in California, and the ruling pas- 
sion and influences which governed the comm units* at that time, 
as compared with his refined tastes and quiet ways of life a most 
extraordinary contrast is presented. In the light of ordinary 
experience, it is hardly conceivable of a human bemg. among 
human beings of the same race, more absolutely out of place than 
he. However incongruous the surging tide and rush of affiairs 
about him, he held the ntasele.ss tenor ot his way. His gentle life 
has passed. He will be affectionately remembered by many. — 
/?. E, C, S.y in Science. 



PROF. WILLIAM ASHBURNER. 

William Ashburner, the well known mining engineer i.l San 
Francisco, died in that city, April 20, after a brief illness. 1 he 
deceased held a high place m his profession, ;uul was gTcitly 
esteemed by all who knew him. He was born in St ockb ridge. 
Mass., in 183 1. He attended the public .sclu) 'Is ol his native town 
In 1849 he entered the Lawrence scientihv: sc. ojI a; <ainbridge 
and after two years went to Paris, wheie he p. rsueu suc.j studies 
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as are requisite to the profession of mining engineer at the Ecole 
des mines. In 1854 he returned to this country, and, accom- 
panied by the late Prof. Rivot. he devoted several months to the 
examination of the mineral region of Lake Suf)erior. In 1859 he 
was engaged in the exploration of a part of the island of New 
Foundland, and in i860 he went to California as one of the chief 
assistants in the state geological survey of which Prof. J. D. 
Whitney was the director. In 1864 he was appointed one of the . 
commissioners of the Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa Big Tree 
Grove, a position he held until 1880. From 1862 until 1883 Prof. 
Ashburner was actively engaged in his professional work, and 
travelled almost incessantly in the mining districts of the United 
States, British Columbia and Mexico, also in the more distant 
regions of South America and Asia. 

In 1874 he was made professor of mining in the University of 
California. In 1880 he was appointed regent af the same Univer- 
sity, and was a member of the board of regents at the time of his 
death. He was selected by the late James Lick as one of the 
trustees of the California school of mechanical arts, and was other- 
wise prominent in various scientific and educational societies, and 
his death will be regarded as a public loss. — R* E. C. S, in Science. 



THE WEYMOUTH PINE, 

"About the sources of the Alleghany River,'* says Dr. Edwin 
James in that rare old work. Long's expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, **are extensive forests ol pine On French creek and 
other tributary streams are large bodies of lands closely covered 
with forests, where the great Weymouth pine and the hemlock 
spruce are intermixed with beech, birch, and the sugar maple. 
The great white or weymouth pine, is one of the most beautiful of 
the North American species. Its trunk often attains the diameter 
of ^s^ or six feet, rising smooth and straight from sixty to eighty 
feet, and terminated by a dense conical top. This tree, though 
not exclusively confined to the northern parts of our continent, 
attains there its greatest magnitude and perfection. It forms a 
striking feature in the forest scenery of Vermont, New Hampshire 
and some parts of Canada and New Ycrk, rising by nearly half its 
elevation above the summits of the other trees, and resembling, 
like the palms of the tropics, so beautifully described by M. De 
Saint Pierre in his Paul and Virginia, and also by Baron Hum- 
boldt in his personal narrative, a fort^st planted upon another 
forest. 

The sighing of the wind in the tops of these trees, resembles the 
scarce audible murmurings of a distant waterfall, and adds greatly 
10 the impression of solennity produced by the gloom and silence 
of the pine forest. In the southern parts of the Alleghany .Vloun- 
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tains, pines are less frequent; and in the central portions of the 
valley of the Mississippi, they are extremely rare* 

It has been a pleasure to transcribe the above because it re- 
minded me of a ride, quite unique to me, through a pine forest in 
the eastern part of Vermont, many years since. The aroma from 
the pine trees was delicious and strengthening, and the wind as 
above alluded to, sighing through the branches seemed to be a 
mystery to our young horse and he hastened on with inc easing 
speed as if to distance his pursuer, but the road was level and 
straight forward, and fearlessly we rode on with the speed of the 
wind. The grandeur of the tall pines on either side of the way, 
their fragrance and their music, the apparent apprehension of 
animal life for its safety, the route never before passed, the novelty 
of the scene was all recalled by Dr. James* description of the great 
white pine. 



THE FLOWERS HE BROUGHT. 

The music of the rippling brooks, 

And all the sweetness caught. 
From tarrying in woody nooks, 

Came with the flowers he brought. 

The morning light of May was there 

With all its beauty fraught. 
And love, a tender bud, and fair, 

Came with the flowers he brought. 

Its presence lighted up the room, 

And hallowed every thought, 
And to my heart a richer bloom 

Came with the flowers he brought. 
San Diego, Cal. E. E. 



BORED BY ANTS, 



The most dreaded insect invader is the white ant. In Africa, 
their houses are dome-shaped mounds often eighteen feet high. 
These insects ^rect pyramids one thousand times higher than 
themselves! These ants on their travels so conceal their approach 
that their presence is not suspected until the damage is done. 
They usually tunnel into any object which they attack, often 
reducing it to a mere shell. In this way they have been known 
to ascend within the leg of a table, devour the contents of a box 
upon it and descend through a tunnel bored in another leg, all in 
one night. An officer of the English army while calling upon 
some ladies in Ceylon was startled by a rumbling sound. The 
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ladies started with affright, and the next instant they stood with 
only the sky above them; the roof had fallen in and lay all about, 
leaving them miraculously unharmed. The ants had made their 
way up through the beams, hollowing them out until a great part 
of the frame-work of the house was ready to fall at the slightest 
shock. — St. Nicholas for June. 



ELECTRICAL NOTES, 

An electric light dynamo in London is driven by a steam engine 
which is said to make 12,000 revolutions per minute, ; nd is 
claimed to be the first motor ever made to work at the actual 
velocity of the steam as it escap>es Irom the boiler. 

Penkert has determined that in the Swan electric lamp the 
proportion of energy converted solely into light is 28.1 per cent.; 
m the Siemens, 27.9; in the Edison, 26.5; and in the arc lamp. 
38.3. 

In a cannon foundry at Bourges, F*rance, electricity has been 
successfully applied to mechan cal purposes for more than ^\t. 
years, two large movable cranes, each weighing over twenty tons, 
having been worked by electric motors without difficulty. 

Of the common notion that electricity plays an important \yaxx 
in the production of earthquakes. Prof. Joseph Le Conte well 
says: *I never heard or read the slightest scientific proof of this 
theory. Electricity has taken hold of the popular imagination, 
so that any inexplicable thing is explained by 'electricity.* For 
example, vital force, nerve force, etc., are inexplicable; so many 
lay it to electrical force. So, also, with earthquake? — electricity 
is made the scapegoat.' 

The British and Colonial Dniffgist says that the latest appli- 
cation of electricity appears to be in veterinary practice Profes- 
sor Place, of the Saumur Cavalry School, has devised an electric 
bridle, by which such a series of shocks cm be administered to 
any vicious horse that the animal is speedily rendered tractable 
either for shoeing or for other purposes. A small battery and 
induction-coil are employed to supply the current, and thus tiie 
uses of electricity increase. 



ABOUT METALS AND MINERALS. 

Zinc seems, by the four actual weighings that were of any 
value, to be not acted on by mineral lubricating oil, least by lard 
oil and most by sperm oil when used as lubricants. 

Pure gold is worth about $602,793 P^r ^o" ^i^^^ P"*"^ silver ab«»ut 
*37»70S per ton. 
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A German chemist, Prof. C. Winkler, has discovered a new 
element, 'Germanium/ in a mineral named Argyrodite, which 
consists chiefly of sulphur, silver and mercury 

Salts of copper — usually regarded as very poisonous — have 
been administered by a French chemist to dogs and rabbits with- 
out serious effects, either from large doses or from a long continued 
regular use of the substances. 

An Italian physicist, Signor Bombicci, seeks to account for the 
fact that meteorites are largely composed of iron by supposing 
the earth's magnetism to be the influence which chiefly attracts 
the floating fragments of space. This view is supported by the 
large finds of meteoric stones near the accessible pole of our 
planetary magnet. 



NECROLOGY. 



A young Italian mycologist, the Abbe Ben. Scortechini, an 
explorer of Australia and further India, died lately at Calcutta. 
A genus of fungi commemorates his services. 

Dr. Didrik Ferdinand Didrichsen died on March 19th, aged 
seventy-two years. 



CORRESPONDENCE, 

LOWER CALIFORNIA. 

[The following is in reply to a criticism of the International 
Co. of Mexico for indicating, on the maps issued by them, as 
** rich forming land*' the eastern part of northern Lower Cali- 
fornia that forms a portion of the so-called Colorado Desert. Ed.] 

** I note what you say about the words on a portion of our map, 
"Rich Farm Land." These were put there under the following 
circumstances: When I took hold of Kansas in '68, '69, '70 and 
'71, all the maps then extant of this country had the words 
"Great American Desert" printed across the Western half of 
Kansas. I had the lands examined by Agassiz and found that 
under the light surface soil or sand there was a deep black loam. 
I published nis analysis of the soil widely, with the result that the 
** Great American Desert" was effaced from the maps and I had 
the pleasure of doubling the popuhtion of Kansas within two 
years. I was at this time General Manager of the Company 
which handled the lands of the Kansas Pac. Road, extending 
from Kansas City to Denver. I mention all this in connection 
with these words which you refer to on our map of Lower Cali- 
fornia. I had the examination of a man, a practical farmer, and 
one of the best land men I know, for the district you refer to. 
He reported to me that under the light surface soil or dust there 
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existed a soil of greater fertility than he had seen in Southern 
California. It was both dark and deep, and could eventually be 
irrigated by turning upon it the water from some of the rivers. 
Unless this man made a misstatement to me — which, knowing him 
well I should not think possible — the lands you refer to are rich in 
themselves and capable of being cultivated at no distant day. 
Yours truly. W. E. Webb, 

New York, May 18, 1887. Land Com., Int. Co. Mex. 

MINTS WANTED. 

For two years I have made a special study of the genus 
Mentha, and I am now occupied with the interesting forms of M. 
Canadensis, L. I would like all the forms you have in Southern 
California — the more specimens you can get the better it will be- 
as well in bud as in a state of fructification. All the materials 
will be utilized in a future monograph at which I am now work- 
ing, if I have specimens enough at my disposition. I need the 
mints of Western America to compare with the East American 
and Siberian forms. 

John Briquet, 

5 Rue de TEveche, Geneva, Switzerland (via England). 

DIATOMS WANTED. 

I am desirous of obtaining specimens of Marine Algae from 
the Pacific Coast bearing diatoms in situ. Also, specimens of 
diatomaceous material, either recent or fossil. I am willing to 
pay in money for the above. If you have such material please 
state price and I will at once remit. Yours very truly, 

George A, Bates. 

Salem, Essex Co., Mass. 

TO THE subscribers OF THE ** NATURALISTS* COMPANION." 

Having decided to enter Eastman's Business College of Pough- 
keeosie, N. Y., I have been obliged to discontinue the, publication 
of the Naturalists' Companion, and have transferred the subscrip- 
tion list to The West American Scientist a very worthy publi- 
cation and one that will, undoubtedly, give better satisfaction than 
any other periodical of its kind. Before concluding, I wish to 
thank my many readers for the support and help they have 
rendered me while publishing the Companion, and hope they will 
treat Mr. Orcutt in a like manner. He. on his part, will do all 
in his power to give the readers a first-class magazine. Hoping 
this will be entirely satisfactory, I am, 

Yours for Science, 

Chas, P. Gueif. 
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A RENEWAL. 

Enclosed, please find $1 for my subscription to The West 
American Scientist. Allow me to thank you for the pleasure 
your journal gives me each month. H, C. Ford, 

Pres. Nat. Hist. Soc., Santa Barbara. 

ANOTHER CORRECTION. 

Please make another correction to the reported proceedings of 
the Santa Barbara Soc Nat. Hist.: The article on * Fossil 
Botany and the Advantages of its Study.' which I herewith send, 
was an emenation of the writer hereof, and not 'by H. C Ford/ 
as given in the Scientist. I intend to write a series of articles 
on the subject and will send them to you. 

In relation to the domestication of wild turkeys, some one has 
blundered. Judge J. D. Caton, author of an inteiesting work on 
*The Deer of America/ is a resident of Illinois, and at a meeting 
of the Santa Barbara Society of Nat. Hist., spoke of his experi- 
ence in the domestication of these birds but not at or near Santa 
Barbara/ Santa Barbara wants all the credit she is entitled to, 
but Illinois would not like to have us steal her thunder nor 
appropriate so valued a citizen for our own. 

Lorenzo G. Yates. 

Santa Barbara, April 28, 1887. 



EDITORIAL, 



The Naturalist's Companion. The good will, subscription lift, 
and other belongings to this excellent magazine have been merged 
into the West American Scientist for reasons given elsewhere 
by the editor of that journal. The contributors are expected and 
cordially invited to continue with us, while we hope the subscrib- 
ers will find it to their advantage to do the same 

Our Circulation. The editor finds to his gratification that 
the West American Scientist now reaches regularly thirty-two 
of the states and territories of the Union, besides Canada and 
various foreign coimtries, and that quite a bundle goes to the most 
of them. It IS truly becoming national in circulation, though the 
larger portion of our patrons are in the southern counties ol Cali- 
fornia, and the journal owes much of its success to the popular 
style in which subjects are presented to our readers, making what 
would otherwise be of only local value of general interest to those 
in the east as well as to those in the west. 

Illustrations. Through the kindness of W. E. Webb. Land 
Commissioner of the International Co. of Mexico, New York, we 
shall be able to give a series of illustrations of Lower California 
scenery, trees, and plants, beautifully engraved by the Moss Photo 
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Engraving Co. from photographs These illustrations will accom- 
pany a series of articles on this country, rendered familiar to the 
editor by frequent botanical trips in the past 

Picturesque San Diego is a work of which San Diegans may 
well feel proud, and we are sure the scenery of San Diego county, 
presented in so artistic a style, will bear comparison with that ol, 
any land, and that the book will meet the expectations of all. 

The Colorado Desert. The letter given elsewhere from the 
Hon. W. E. Webb tends to show that the eastern portion of the 
county, and of northern Lower California, equals, in fertility of 
soil, the western. His reference to Kansas, reminds us of th« 
experience of a lady in this county, who, upon first viewing the 
broad level plains, was so strongly reminded of her former Kansas 
home as to become homesick, and she faid, "I sat down and 
cried." The rank vegetation said to grow on the desert when 
heavy rains fall in that region, proves the natural richness of the 
soil, but a portion of the land is practically worthless from its 
mineral character, and the whole is and will be barren and virtually 
a desert until vast irrigation schemes are carried out. 

To Readers. — We need more money and we should have it 
if each reader that has subscribed would promptly pay in advance. 
We are supplying a magazine pronounced the best of its class. 
We charge less than many ask for journals of less merit. One 
dollar is cheap for 300 pages such as we propose giving yearly. 
If not a subscriber you can afford to become one ; il already one 
you can afford to pay in advance. 

Life Subscribers. — We herewith make the iollowing offer: 
For ten ($10.00) dollars paid at any one time we will send this 
journal to any address during the life of the subscriber, or so 
long as the journal may be published. We want 100 life sub- 
scribers at once. Who will be first? 

Natural History is not an exact science. The 'old style' 
of books and teaching left no questions open, left the student no 
reason to doubt that all questions are forever settled. The new 
style of text books and teaching would direct the pupil to new 
fields of research, discovery and of carelul thought. Biology is 
not a science to be learned as we would learn to add, multipy or 
subtract in arithmetic, but to be learned by comparison and by 
observation. 

Dr. Albert Kellogg. —We are pleased to give a brief sketch 
of the life of this genial botnnist from the pen of his colaborer in 
science, whose initials will be quickly recognized by many ot our 
readers. One of the pleasantest recollections of a visit to San 
Francisco in last December is that of the gentleman and scholar, 
who so truly seemed out of place in the di:mal academy building 
and whose fervent "God bless you*' at parting will be long 
remembered. 
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NOTES AND NEU^S. 

M. De Valayer claims to be the inventor of the postage stamp. 

The first daily newspaper appeared in 1702. 

Two human vertebrae found at Saratoga Bay are regarded by 
Prof Heilprin as conclusively proving the existence of prehistoric 
man in Florida at a very remote period. 

It appears that there are now inhabited cave dwellings in 
Saxony. They are dug in a sand -stone hill, have different rooms, 
light and dark, as well as chimneys, windows and doors, and are 
said to be very dry and habitable. 

Five attempts have now been made to replace the diseased 
human eye by the healthy eye of an animal, and in one case the 
experiment has been successful. 

An Italian physician recommends the daily administration of 
about 75 grains of borax as a preventative of cholera, his obser- 
vations having shown that workers in borax factories in cholera 
districts always escape the disease. 

The world's 94 geographical societies contain 48,600 members. 

The postage stamps of Russia are the only ones in the world 
printed in water colors. 

A TWO FOOT RULE. — Keep your feet dry. 

A German investigator, Semmola, has succeeded in producing 
musical tones from a metal plate by electrifying it intermitantly 
from an induction machine, the wires being attached to opposite 
sides of the plate and the path of the current interrupted so that 
sparks strike across. 

Nitro-glycerine is probably the most popular of the new 
remedies recently adopted by physicians. 

The larger animals are beirg rapidly exterminated in Algeria, 
and the lion of the desert is fast becoming a myth. During the 
eleven years from 1873 to 1884 bounty was paid on 202 lions, 
1 214 panthers, 1882 hyenas and 27,000 jackals. 

An auto^aph letter of George Washington recently brought 
$75 at auction. 

An unusual number of white varieties of animals have been 
noticed it Germany this winter. A white chamois was shot in the 
Totengebir^e, a white fish- otter was caught near Luxemburg, 
white partridges were shot near Brunswick, and a white fox was 
killed in Hessen. 

It appears that the crocodile, like the faith which formerly 
esteemed it sacred, is practically extinct in Egypt. The steamers 
plying the Nile have had more to do with driving it from that 
river than the guns of sportsmen, according to Prof. A» H. Sayc^. 

The medical school of Japan is i,XQO years old, 
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LITERATURE, 

A Bird's Eye View of the City of San Diego has been received 
from the publishers, the San Diego Union Co. 

Excellent Maps of the San Vicente Basin. Lower California, 
showing the topography and quality of the soil south of Todos 
Santos Bay to San Ramon, have been received from W. E. 
,Webb, land commissioner. of the International Co. of Mexico, 
New York. 

Annual Report of the Trustees of the American Museum of 
Natural History, Central Park, New York, for 1886-7 is at hand. 

Our Cotemporaries are well represented in the advertising . \ ' 
pages of this journal but we owe many of them something more 
for the very friendly notices they have given of the West 
American Scientist in recent issues. However, we shall not 
attempt to enumerate the good features or even mention the 
names of them all. We have before mentioned the change in 
the editorial management of the American Monthly Microsco^ 
pical Journal y Prof. Henry L. Osbom, of Lafayette, Ind., taking 
charge during the absence of Prof. Hitchcock in Japan. The 
Microscopical Bulletin, issued by Queen & Co., of Philadelphia, 
continues bi-monthly and excellent as well. 

The American Naturalist shows a decided improvement in 
appearance since the Lippincott Co. have become publishers; 
Eow. D. Cope and J. S. Kingsley are the leading editors under 
the new management, with an able staff of specialists for the 
departments. Kosmos has reached our table but once in the 
first two issues. We learn that another journal, to be devoted to 
science and art, is soon to be started in San Francisco under the 
tide of the American Scientist. The editor of the Hoosier 
Naturalist^ Valparaiso, Ind., reports prosperity, and maintains 
the popular character of that low priced monthly. Science con- 
tinues to reach us weekly with scientific and educational discus- 
sions, and the latest news of the day that r'^nder this journal so 
nearly indispensable. Popular Science News, of Boston, issued 
monthly, and the Scientific American are both practical journals 
for the artisan and the general public. 

The Concholoj^sts' Exchange improves with age. 

The Youth's Companion gained 25,000 in circulation the past 
year, a success which it well deserves. Twenty tons of paper 
are consumed weekly in its edition of nearly 400000. 

SL Nicholas reaches our table every month a litde before the 
mammoth Century Magazine fills up our box at the post office. 
It is hard to tell which is read with the greatest pleasure by those 
for whom they are respectively prepared. There is yet hope for 
the American nation when such magazines, full of good and 
instructive reading, have so large a circulation. 
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AN ANIMAL ARMY. 

Marvelous invaders are the lemmings. They are neai relatives 
of the short-tailed field mouse, and are about five inches long, with 
round heads, brown fur, and bead-like eyes. Their home is in 
the highlands, or fells, of the great central mountain chain of 
Sweden and Norway, where they build nests ot grass for their 
young. The lemmings are spiteful little creatures when aroused, 
sitting up on their hind legs and fighting with a will. Not only 
are they pugnacious, but extremely restless and migratory as well; 
and every five, ten, or twenty years they seem possessed by a de- 
sire to see f reign lands. 

Thereupon, they one and all leave their settlements and start out 
in tens of thousands, overrun the cultivated tracts of land in both 
Norway and Sweden, and ruin the plants and vegetation. They 
march only at night, pressing on slowly in one straight course, 
and allow nothing to disturb them. Birds and various animals 
follow and prey upon them; but, notwithstanding this, they actually 
increase in numbers, gaining recruits as they advance. Rivers are 
swum and hills crossed, until, finally, the Atlantic or the Gulf of 
Bothnia is reached. 

But, still impelled by the same blind instinct that has led it on- 
ward, the entire vast concourse plunges into the sea, swimming 
onward, the little animals piling one upon another as they are 
beaten back, until at times their bodies have formed veritable sea- 
walls. Boatmen returning to the beach have found their way ob- 
structed by a struggling horde that has just reached the sea. The 
number of lemmings in these bands is beyond all computation. 
Sometimes the march is kept up for three years before the water is 
reached. — C F. Holder in St. Nicholas for June. 



GEMS B Y THE PECK. 

The French crown jewels are sold. Tiffany & Co., from whom 
we received a catalogue of this magnificent collection lately, pur- 
chased over one-third of the entire amount. The French govern- 
ment refused to put the famous *' Regent " up on the ground that 
it might fall into American hands. The sale amounted to near 
$1,336,000. 
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THE ABORIGINAL CALIFORNIA MINT, 

In the vicinity of Santa Barbara, fifty years ago. still existed 
the original (or aboriginal) Mint of California. The Indians of 
Tulare County generally visited it once a year in bands of t>\'enty 
or thirty, male and female, on foot armed with bows and arrows. 
They brought with them panoche, or thick sugar, made from 
what is now called honey-dew and from the sweet Carisa cane, 
and put up into small oblong sacks made of grass and swamp 
flags; also nut pipes and wild tobacco pounded and mixed with 
lime, which preparation of native tobacco was called pispewai 
and used for chewing. These commodities were exchanged for a 
species of money from the Indian Mint of the Santa Barbara 
rancherias, called by them *'pongay This "ponga" money 
consisted of pieces of shell, rounded, with a hole in the middle, 
made from the hardest part of the small, edible, white mussel of 
the beaches, which was brought in canoes by the Barbarians from 
the island of Santa Rosa. The worth of a rial was put on a 
string which passed twice and a half around the hand, i. c, from 
the end of the middle finger to the wrist. Eight of these strings 
passed for the value of a silver dollar. — Coin Collector's Guide, 



A NEW LOCALITY FOR CHEILANTHES MYRIO- 
PHYLLA, DESV. 

Read before the Santa Barbara Society of Natural History, 
May 28th, 1887. 

This Mexican and South American fern which has been some- 
times erroneously referred to Cheilanthes Fendleri, and which was 
found by Mr. Spence growing on the high mountains of the east- 
ern portion of this county, has recently been collected on Santa 
Cruz Island by Mr. Ford, — probably a remnant of the flora of the 
time when the Channel Islands formed a portion of the main land, 
as the fossil elephant of Santa Rosa Island was a remnant of the 
fauna of the same period. Lorenzo G. Yaies. 



THUNDER, LIGHTNING AND RAIN 

Meteorologists have found that there can be no thunder and 
lightning without rain. When thunder is heard beneath a clear 
sky, the reports must either come from distant clouds, or be the 
result of some other cause than a discharge of electricity. Har- 
vest or heat lightning is produced by a distant storm. Thunder 
seldom accompanies heat lightning, the sound reaching only about 
twelve miles, while lightning is often seen, by reflection upon near- 
er clouds, at a much greater distance. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 

The summer school of Science, under the direction of. the Pacific 
Coast branch of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
arranged for classes daily in the study of the natural sciences, un- 
der Dr. C. L. Anderson, Profs, (ieo. Kleeberger and Josiah Keep, 
al their annual session lor 1887, at Pacific Grove, Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, July 5th to 15th. 

The interesting programme prepared, gave the following ad- 
dresses among other attractions: 

July 6th. Layers of Vegetable Growth, Prof. C. B. Bradley. 
Peculiar People Abroad, G. I^. Spinning, I). D. 

July 7th. What a Botanist Saw in Europe, Dr. C. C. Parry. 

July 1 2th. The Zodiac, Prof Josiah Keep. 

Up and Down Mt. Blanc, J. K. McLean, D. D. 

July 13th. Manzanitos of California, Dr. C C. Parry. 
The Labor Problem, C. C Stratton, D. D. 

July 14th. Mind and Brain, Dr. J. H. Wythe. 

EDITORIAL. 

Picturesque San Diego has unexpectedly been delayed by 
the weather from appearing as%arly as looked for. Photogravure 
plates are practically photographs in printers' ink, requiring a 
sunny exposure in printing, the same as heliotypes and artotypes, 
which are produced in a similar way. 

We have received a pleasant call from W. A. Goodyear, of 
the State Mining Bureau, San Francisco, and another from F. 
Stephens. 

An invitation to the commencement exercises of the Univer- 
sity of California is received. 

Valuable publications are at hand from Prof E. L. Greene, 
Dr. C. C. Parry. Dr. J. G. Cooper, Prof Josiah Keep, Messrs. 
Edward Potts, Chas. H. Bollman, D. W. Coquillett, F. Crepin, 
John B. Alden, T. H. Lewis, W. R. Lighton, Hon. E. M. Good- 
win, Dr. Geo. Vasey, Dr. H. R. Rogers, and others. Further 
mention of some of these will be given in a future issue. 

West Coast Shells will consist of about 200 pages, and con- 
tain near 180 illustrations of our mollusks. We have not learned 
the price, but orders may be sent to the editor. 

This issue is smaller in size than usual. The August number 
we trust will ' make up.' 

Henry Wiliey, New Bedford, Mass., has prepared an 'Intro- 
duction to the study of lichens,' with a supplement and ten 
plates. Price, $1.00. Readers, send for a copy. 
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ST. NICHOLAS FOR JUL K 

St, Nicholas has a strongly patriotic flavor, appropriate to the 
Fourth of July. Even the Brownies become imbued \yith the pre 
valent enthusiasm /.and celebrate the day at night. Miss Jessie C 
Glasier, a new writer, contributes an amusing sketch of negro 
child-Hfe, called ''A Gunpowder Plot/' which is capitally illus- 
trated by E. W. Kemble. Miss Lilian Dynevor Rice presents 
** A Fourth of July Record " in bright and clever verse. ** Betty's 
Sunday," — charmingly illustrated by R. B. Birch, — carries us back 
to the War of 1812, and ttflls of a brave little American girl's ad- 
venture with the enemy. The installment of " Winning a Com- 
mission," too, — with its pictures of cadet life at West Point, — 
falls in line with these timely attractions of the number. 



HOPE FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 

Queen and Co., Phila., have issued a pamphlet on a new treat- 
ment of the aff" ctions of the respiratory organs, and of blood poi- 
son by rectal injections of gases, after the method of Dr. Bergeon, 
by Dr. V. Morel, 21 pages, octavo, price 25 cents. This work, 
translated from the French by L. E. Holman, will be of special 
interest to physicians, presenting^ as it does, a possible though 
dangerous means of curing hopeless cases. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 



A petrified log ten feet long and fourteen inches thick was 
found in Meco, Kansas, recently. 

A dictionary giving scientific and technical terms in all lan- 

fuages is projected by Prof. Vilanova, and is endorsed by the 
nternational Geographical Congress. 

Hydrophobia is unknown in Lapland, but Pasteur has just 
shown that the dogs may be inoculated with the disease. 

The flatness of Denmark is something remarkable, a recent 
geographical discussion having shown that the loftiest mountain 
of the country is only 535 feet high. 

The proportion of colors in eyes in Italy is thus estimated by 
Prof. Mantegazzi: Black eyes, twenty-two per cent; chestnut, 
sixty- four; blue, eleven and gray eyes, three per cent. 

The diminished cost of production in metal work was illustrated 
recently by Dr. John Percy, in an address to the British Iron and 
Steel Institute, by the statement that a gross of steel pens, 
formerly costing $35, might now be produced for eight cents. 
The cost of making gold chains has been reduced to an eighth of 
what it was. 
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BEAUTIES OF THE SEA:"" 

The ocean is a great home. Its waters are full of life. The 
rocks along its shores are thickly se with living things; the mud 
and sand of its bays are pierced with innumerable burrows, and 
even the abyss of the deep sea has its curious inhabitants. 

Huge whales steam along near the surface of the ocean; fishes 
of a thousand kinds are at home a little lower down; crabs and 
lobsters, star-fishes and sea-urchins creep along the rocks or 
make their way through the masses of seaweed which grow near 
the shores. Clams and oysters lie on the bottom; sea- snails, with 
their curious shells, mussels, barnacles, and a host of inferior 
creatures, all find their proper places in this great ocean home. 

We are not able to see all that is going on under the water; in 
fact, our field of observation is quite limited; but by keeping a 
sharp lookout we may be able to discover a great many interesting 
facts, and to make very probable guesses as to things which we 
cannot clearly observe. 

So come with me some fine summer morning down to the 
ocean beach. We will choo.se a day when low tide occurs about 
sunrise, and we will be promptly on hand at that hour. There is 
a light fog floating over the water, and as we come down to the 
shore, we are surprised to see what a broad stretch of mossy 
rocks has been left bare by the retreating tide. 

We walk quickly across the sandy beach clamber over the 
slippery rocks as far as the water will allow us, and then we look 
and listen. Some distance out the big waves come rolling in, 
smooth and glassy, till they strike the shoaling bottom. There 
the lower part of tne wave is stranded, but the top by no means 
loses its shoreward motion. Rushing forward, it curls and 
breaks into foam with a roaring splash, while the water at our feet, 
feeling the impulse, presses m between the rocks with a soft 
murmur, and then flows back again to meet the next incoming 
wave. 

There are tones ol music in all this never-ending motion of the 
sea which can hardly be described, but which bring to the ear of 

*) From advanco pages o( W^t Coast Shells, by Josiah Keep. Ccmvrighted* 
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the sympathetic listener the sweetest of nature's harmonies The 
deep bass of he breakers mingled with the lighter notes of the 
throbbing wavelets, the dripping of the mossy rocks^ and the 
rustle of Tittle crustaceans — all these sounds, united with the sweet 
breath of the sea, and joined with the lovely forms and beautiful 
colors which are all around us, all these make us believe that we 
are in fairyland, and we almost envy the mermaids in their 
homes among the coral groves, where the draperies are mosses, 
and the pavements are of pearl. 

But we see no mermaids here, though there is plenty of life. 
Here is a huge arching rock, and under it is a pool of the clearest 
sea-water. 

We stretch ourselves upon the sott moss, and partiy enter the 
charmed grotto. In the pool are a few bright fishes, which dart 
around their little ocean, evidenriy alarmed by our presence. As 
they swim through the shallow water, they brush against the 
slender mosses, which wave to and fro and display their graceful 
forms; or perhaps they touch the frond of an irridescent sea- weed, 
which, as it moves, reveab its beautiful colors. 

On the bottom, or attached to the sides of the stones, are star- 
fishes of brilliant and varied hues — red, yellow, purple and brown 
— contrasting strongly with the green sea-grass, and making it 
seem as if the sky had last night sent a shower of stars into the 
ocean, and some of them had been left when the tide ebbed away. 

Brilliant patches of living sponge — scarlet orange, or drab — paint 
the dark rocks; colonies of lace-like polyzoans are scattered over 
the stones and old shells; pretty sea -snails are creeping slowly 
along the roof of our grotto, or quiedy waiting, with all imaginable 
patience, for the return of the tide; strange tunicates and other low 
forms of animal life add to the beauty of form and color, and excite 
our curiosity to know what they are and how they live; sea-ane- 
mones — those living flowers — open their tube -like petals and glow 
in the morning light; and a host of other things, " creeping innum- 
erable" — all welcome us to this beautiful home in the sea. 

Our liveliest hosts are the little crabs, which scamper ofT side- 
wise, forwards, or in any other direction, as we approach, crowd- 
ing into the narrowest of cracks, whence they peer out with their 
curious stalked eyes, while they stand ready to defend themselves 
with their jaw-like claws. If we manifest no hostile intent, they 
will quickly come creeping down again, and begin anew the busi- 
ness of the day. How meir glossy shells shine! — white, green, 
red, or brown, or perhaps combining all these colors in harmoni- 
ous patterns. 

There is such a thing as getting into sympathy with all these 
humble animals; and, as you lie on the rocks and admire the 
wondrous combinations of form and color, equaling in beauty the 
finest gardens of the dry land, there is such a thing as feeling an 
intense sympathy with all these humble creatures, and losing all 
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thoughts that you are here for study in the consciousness that 
you are among friends. |^~ 

How you wish to-become acquainted with them all; to learn their 
habits and enter into their instmcts and feelings! But, as among 
our own kind, we cannot possibly become acquainted with one in 
a thousand of all the good people on the earth, so, here in the sea, 
we must necessarily choose our special friends, and wait for fbture 
opportunities to become better acquainted with the others. 

For good reasons, to my mind, I have chosen the Molltisks as 
special objects of study, and now wish to introduce them to any 
one who is seeking to make pleasant acquaintances. I will vouch 
for it that there is not one of them that carries a bag of poison, or 
that will harm you in the least; and if you only approach them in a 
Jriendly spirit, they will stand ready to give you the best of their 
possessions, and make your life sweeter and happier for having 
known them. Josiah Keep. 

SOME ADDITIONS TO OUR STATE FLORA, 
Malva parviflora, Linn. 

This plant is so very common, and grows so very luxuriantly 
in many parts of Cahfornia, that one cannot treat of it as an 
addition to the State flora save in name only. It already has a 
place in our books, but under the wrong name of Malva borealis. 
It was known to the early collectors on the coast and no doubt 
became established here before the advent of our English speaking 
people. Douglas collected it, and, on .the strength of his speci- 
mens, it obtained at the hands of Torrey and Gray a new name, 
as a supposed new species. It is clearly the Malva obtusa, n. sp., 
of their flora. Those authors say nothing about the size of the 
plant, but they describe the stem as being prostrate. So it is 
when found along our sidewalks, late in the season, but in these 
instances it has been stunted and depressed by busy feet or trail- 
ing garments of passers by. It is a very different thing as seen 
growing in sheltered fence corners and elsewhere, well nourished 
and unmolested. Under these conditions it usually grows per- 
fectly erect and to the height of ^\^ or six feet. This is its ordi- 
nary stature about Berkeley; but last August at the mouth of a 
canon near the sea shore, some forty miles above Santa Barbara, 
I walked amid a thicket of it fully ten feet high. In all its forms, 
great and small, it is easily recognized by that chaiacter from 
which it takes its name, the very small corollas, which are white 
and scarcely exceed the calyx. The calyx also is very character- 
istic, at least in fruit, being then considerably enlarged and but 
very slightly lobed, the border spreading away like a flat rim 
around the flattened circle of very minutely and sharply rugose 
carpek My own library of Old World botany, supplemented by 
a very fine suite of specimens of Old World Malvae in the herb- 
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arium o\ the California Academy, have led to this identification of 
the species, and to the displacement of the name M. borealis given 
for it in the botany of the State Survey and in Rattan's Flora. 

Malva NiCiEENSis, Allioni. 

This species, quite common about Berkeley, Oakland and Ala- 
meda, has not been credited to the State or coast. It is a lower, 
more hairy plant than the preceding, readily distinguished by its 
half-inch long rose-purple corollas, calyx in fruit folded over the 
carpels, instead of spreading away from them, and carpels obtuse- 
ly and indistinctly wrinkled. It would be well for the botanical 
readers of the Scientist in different parts of the State to look 
after the mallows in their respective localities and see if this 
species will not be found elsewhere than about the Bay. I may 
add that Malva rotundifolia, so common in waste places on the 
Atlantic coast, although it has been cultivated for years in the 
University garden, has not yet escaped, though it doubtless will 
eventually find itself naturalized. 

Paronychia Chilensis, DC. 

Not having been privileged this season to make excursions to 
remoter fields of botanical research, I have inspected. more care- 
fully some small tracts lying near home, with results that justify 
the conclusion that even the streets of our metropolis are yet fair 
botanizing ground. Here is a plant supposed hitherto to be 
restricted to a coast of the southern hemisphere. It is by no 
means a rare plant on grassy knolls about the Presidio in San 
Francisco, where it is just as clearly and unquestionably indigen- 
ous as is its relative, Pentacaena ramosissima, which, by the way, 
is plentiful in the same and other localities. This Paronychia 
bears a rather close resemblance to the Pentacaena, and is distin- 
guished from it mainly by being a little puberulent, lacking the 
spinose appendages^ of foliage and calyx, and thus being quite 
innocuous to the touch. Its prostrate and matted branches are 
from a few inches to a foot and a hall long, and, to the eye of a 
casual observer, might pass for those of a Polygonum of the 
Avicularia or knot grass group. 

Thelvpodium Lemmoni, Greene, n. sp. 

Robust and tall, 3-6 feet high, glabrous and slightly glaucous; 
lower leaves 6-10 inches long, including the short petiole, 3 inches 
broad, coarsely and angularly lobed below, repand- toothed above, 
the uppermost nearly entire, of lanceolate outline, tapering to a 
narrow base; racemes rather loose, a foot long ; petals whitish, 3 
lines long, exceeding the lilac-purple spreading sepals ; stamens 
exserted; pods ascending on peduncles of a line or more in 
length, not stipitate, slender, somewhat torulose. more than 2 
inches long, acuminate. 
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Lemmon's Ranch, in the mountains of San Luis Obispo County 
1887, collected by Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Lemmon, long known as 
zealous and very efficient laborers in various portions of the wide 
field of West American botany. Their new home is well located 
for botanical pursuits, as this and the following charming novelties 
may indicate, both being from the same district, and comprising a 
part only of their this year's store of good discoveries. 

EscHSCHOLTZiA Lemmoni, Greene, n. sp. 

Annual, 6-12 inches high, with numerous ascending branches 
leafy below, hoary pubescent throughout, even to the capsules, 
with short spreading white hairs ; leaves with elongated petioles; 
peduncles stoutish, quadrangular, the earliest scapiform ; torus 
urceolate, 3-4 lines long, nearly glabrous, constricted just below 
the narrow, erect hyaline border; calyptra ovate, long acuminate, 
very conspicuously hairy ; petals orange- color, nearly or quite an 
inch long. 

Mr. Lemmon, who, under the doctrine of the * Botany of Cali- 
fornia" that we had but two species of Eschscholtzia, long neglect- 
ed the genus, has, at this late date, found a new species, which is 
the most striking of them all in aspect. The long urceolate torus 
which, at the time when the petals fall, completely encloses the 
ovary, is the only smooth part of the plant, while the calyptra is 
the most densely pubescent part, and being broad at base, while 
the torus is narrowest next to it. the buds have the outline of 
those of a ^ose or fuchsia. There are other interesting Eschschol- 
tzias in Mr. Lemmon's collection requiring further study and 
comparison. 

Ch^nactis tenuifolia, var. Orcuttiana, Greene, n. var. 

Stouter than the type and somewhat depressed ; leaves thickish 
and more than once pinnatifid, the secondary lobes short and ob- 
tuse ; flowering branches and involucre resinous-glandular; plant 
flowering in summer, after the disappearance of the vernal type. 

Along the beaches about San Diego, collected by Orcutt, Cleve- 
land, Parry and others, none of whom are willing to have it called 
C. tenuifolia. It will very possibly claim the rank of a species, 
but, if so, on the strength of differences in the vegetative organs 
and season of flowering only. It has no carpological character. 
It is alluded to, as a form, in the Synoptical Flora. The least we 
can do is to name it as a well marked variety. 

Edward L. Greene, 

SANTA BARBARA FERNS. 

[Read before the Santa Barbara Society of Xat. Hist.] 

Another addition to the list of ferns of Santa Barbara County 
has been made by Mr. John Spence, who found it last year grow- 
ing in the high mountains in the extreme northwestern portion of 
the county. 
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The specimens brought in last year were immature and I was 
not assured of its identity until he brought in some fruited speci- 
mens from his recent trip to the same locality. 

It proves to be Cystopteris fragilis, Bernh; the Brittle Bladder 
Fern of English writers; It has a host of synonyms, scientific and 
otherwise, and is widely distributed and known throughout the 
world. 

The name of the genus is derived from two Greek words, mean- 
ing respectively, bladder and wing (Pteris, from the Greek //^nw, 
a wing is used frequently as synonymous, with the name fern, from 
its having been originally given by Linnaeus to the common 
Bracken or Brake); the specific name is from the Latin and signi- 
fies tender, delicate, or brittle, so that the common English 
appellation is a literal translation of its technical name. 

The genus is peculiar in its distribution, having its headquarters 
in the temperate zones of both hemispheres.. It is found through- 
out Europe and Asia, everywhere from Iceland to Kamschatka, 
from the Arctic regions to Madeira and Himalayas up to fifteen 
thousand, feet elevation; the mountains of Abyssinia and Fernando 
Po, South Africa, Van Diemen's Land, New Zealand and Ha- 
waiian Islands; Temperate North and South America, and in the 
mountains of the intermediate tropical zone. 

Lorenzo G, Yates 



THE 'KITCHEN MIDDENS' OF SANTA HELENA 
BAY, COSTA RICA. 

On the west coast of Central America, in the beautiful bay of 
Santa Helena, by the Americans called Elena Bay, there dwelt 
once a tribe of people — the hunters and fishermen of the Neo- 
lithic period. Not exposed to the rigid influence of a severe 
climate, and not forced to defend themselves against wild beasts, 
those primitive inhabitants of the seashores lived happily under 
the sky of an absolute blue, and in the midst of a magnificent na- 
ture. 

The great rubbish heaps on the shores of the Bay, and similar 
to the **Kjokking moddings" of Denmark, are the sole remnants 
of the ancient life of this perished people. These heaps are princi- 
pally composed of different shells as Solarium perspectivum, many 
Cypraeae, Olivael, great tritons, oysters, and of numerous, broken 
fi-agments of mother of pearl. Bones of peccari, stag and procyon 
are also found, but those of fishes are too broken to be classined. 
There is no vestige of cereals nor of plants. 

As for the kitchen debris themselves, they form heaps from i to 
3 yards in height by loo yards long, and 5 to 7 yards wide, and 
are situattd a very short distance from the shores of Santa Helena 
Bay and seldom raised more than 3 yards above the level of the 
sea. The reader will thus see that their general appearance is 
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very similar to the Kitchen Middens of Denmark. The coal cin- 
ders of ancient hearths are still visible, and one thick cinder de- 
posit divides the Kitchen Midden in two equal parts. It seems 
that the original dwellings were destroyed by fire, and new huls 
built in the same place. It is thus evident that the deposit under 
the cinder strata is older than the upper one, and that in the low- 
er one we have to look for more ancient traces of this Neolithic 
people. 

A certain number of stone implements are buried in those heaps, 
some of them are rudely fashioned, and resemble those of the 
diluvium of Europe, others are of better workmanship, and are 
even polished by grindstone. None of those stones are pierced, 
they are pointed and look like a rough kind of wedges, what they 
in all probability were. 

Green obsidian and silex are also found in the Kitchen Middens 
of Santa Helena. . The last species, I presumed, served in all prob- 
ability as a firestone — a supposition which soon became a well es- 
tablished fact. Digging in the strata, the writer of those lines 
found a piece of pynte, which, of course, was used to procure fire 
by striking it against the silex. 

The strata of Kitchen Midden contain the remains of pottery, 
but the utensils are reduced to mere fragments. They are made 
of clay mixed with sand and carbonate of lime, imperfectly baked 
with nre or sun dried. The fragments are black, brown or paint- 
ed with different colors. The first two are of older origin, and are 
found in the under strata that is under the cinder line, the latter 
are of more recent fabrication, and are ornamented with painting 
in form of dots, straight, parallel or zigzag lines, squares, trian- 
gles, etc. Neither plants nor animals are represented on any of 
the utensils found in Santa Helena, though there are some rough 
specimens of sculpture in the form of clay heads. 

The primitive artists who painted the pottery were acquainted 
with certain coloring matters, it appears that they obtained the red 
color from oxide of iron, which is found in the vicinity, the yellow 
was prepared from hydrated iron. 

The rough specimens of sculpture, mentioned above, are a few 
figures or rather clay heads, representing men and animals. The 
human heads have a great resemblance to the small clay heads 
found in Mexico, near Cholula. The animals represented are the 
ignana and procyon, both very abundant everywhere in Central 
America, and both held in high esteem by the nations on account 
of their sweet meat. 

It is very difficult to come to any conclusion in regard to the 

Eeople who dwelt on the shore? of Santa Helena Bay. A few in- 
ahitants living in the vicinity of these Kitchen Middens, know 
only that the heaps were abandoned long ago before the Spanish 
Conquest. 
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That the debris are old is sure enough, the thick accumulation 
of layers shows it plainly, but how long they have been abandoned 
it is impossible to ascertain. The remains of cooking utensils 
blackened by fire, and the ashes siiow only, that the tribes who 
formed the Kitchen Middens lived under the shelter of tents, and 
practised hunting and fishing, eating their spoils on the spot, just 
like the other hunters of the stone age. 

M, Lopaiecki.^ 

FRESH' WATER SPONGES FROM MEXICO.'' 
Meyenia plumosa, Carter, var. Palmeri, n. v. 

Sponge (as seen in a dry state) dark brown, massive, attached 
to and surrounding the dependent branches of small trees, whose 
stems are flooded by the spring freshets. Texture very loose, 
and when dry so brittle that the dermal surface cannot be satis- 
factorily examined; (The impression conveyed by the interior 
appearance of this sponge is that it is made up of an infinite num- 
ber of radiating conflutnt branches.) 

Gemmulae large, numerous througout the deeper portions of 
the sponge; subspherical or ovoid, surrounded by long birotulates 
imbedded in a granular crust. 

Skeleton spicules straight or slightiy curved, mainly cylindri- 
cal but gradually sharp-pointed, sparcely microspined. 

Dermal spicules irregularly stellate as in the typical species, 
but in the specimens examined much fewer in number. They 
vary from simply acerates with one or more long divergent 
branches to beautiful radiate spherical bodies whose rays are 
nearly equal, spined, and capitate by reason of recurved spmes at 
their extremities. Another form of spicule, probably also dermal, 
of which several are seen upon nearly every slide prepared for 
micro-copic examination, is very difficult of description. It may 
be said to be composed of an irregular series of smooth curved 
rays arising trom a nearly common center, and is somewhat sug- 
gestive of a hedgehog or Scotch terrier. 

Birotulate spicules pertaining to the gemmulae, in length about 
three times the diameter of the supported rotules; shafts cylindri- 
cal, plentifully spined: spines long, conical. Outer surfeice of 
rotules convex, margin lacinulates; ends of incomplete rays 
obtuse, recurved. Sponge masses subspherical, reaching five or 
six in diameter. 

This sponge, collected by Dr. Edward Palmer along the banks 
of the Colorado River, near Lerdo, Sonera, in Northwestern 
Mexico, about 59 miles SSW. from Fort Yuma, California, is a 
valuable addition to the sponge fauna of this continent, and inter- 
esting from the fact that the typical -species. M. plumosa of Carter, 
has heretofore only been found in nis ori^nal locality, the rock 
water-tanks of Bombay, East Indies. That it should skip a whole 

• From Proc, U. S. Nat. a Miss*, 1883, page 587 
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hemisphere and only be found the second time at its own antipo- 
des is indeed remarkable. 

The lower reaches of the Colorado of the West extend lor miles 
through a region described by the collector as 'the hottest, driest, 
and most barren in the United States/ whose * vegetation consists 
of mesquit, cacti, and the screw-bean, Strombocarpus pubescens.* 
Its normal border lands are known as the 'first' and 'second* 
'bottoms,* of which the latter is the higher and of course more 
distant from the channel. By the frequent changes in its bed h<.w- 
ever. the river cuts through these, and. washing away the one and 
filling up the other, reverses their physical conditions Upon the 
' second bottoms,' then, said to be only reached to any consider- 
able depth by the annual floods occurring during parts of May 
and June, and not to continue flooded more than six weeks at a 
time, the screw-bean abounds. It is described as a small tree of 
the general appearance of a peach tree, but with more slender 
drooping branches. More or less of an alkaline deposit whitens 
the ground upon which they grow, and the approaching traveler 
is puzzled to see in strong contrast with it hundreds or even 
thousands of dark masses, 'like wasp's nests,' suspended two or 
three feet above. 

It was this conundrum that confronted Dr. Palmer during his 
recent visit, and the answer we have in the spong<* before us. 
From the Amazon River in the tropics to the waters of Maine 
and Nova Scotia in the temperate regions of the north, sponges 
have long been known to aflfect the pendent branches of stream- 
bordering bushes; but it is unlikely that they have ever before 
been observed in such quantities suspended for nine or ten months 
of the year over land parched and desolate. 

On referring to the earlier descriptions of his discoveries by H. 
J. Carter, Esq., F. R. S., we find that though he collected this 
species on two or more occasions, the fragments were always 
found detached from their place of growth and floating upon the 
surface in the water-tanks referred to, about one month after the 
rainy season had commenced. He believed that the vitality of 
the gemmules was preserved during the dry season, notwithstand- 
ing their exposure to the sun and dessicating winds, and that 
their germination after the water had again reached them was 
followed bv a very rapid growth of new sponge. This would 
seem to have been the case also with the present variety, as. 
according to the reports of the collector, the masses could not 
have been submerged for a greater period than six weeks in any 
one year. Whether the whole bulk as now seen was attained 
during a single season, or is the cumulative result of several 
annu2U growths of the persistent masses, cannot now be deter- 
mined. 

It is worthy of notice that M. plumosa and this variety Palmeri, 
differ fi-om all other known fi'esh -water sponges by the presence 
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in them of a compound or substellate dermal spicule. The spic- 
ulae of the dermis throughout the §roup are generally minute, 
spined acerates; in M. Everetti, Mills, we find them as minute 
birotulates. In this species the two forms seem to be combined; 
the spines have become central and prolonged, while their capi- 
tate extremities suggest the rotules of the last-named species. 

Of the six sponge masses from the above locality, sent by the 
Smithsonian Institution for examination, the smallest was some- 
what fusiform in shape and proved to belong to a different species — 
Meyenia crateriforma, Potts — heretofore found along the eastern 
border of the United States. In it alone the mass was not dark- 
ened by the presence of some pervading vegetable parasite. 

Edward Potts. 

PERIDOTITE, 

Mr. George F. Kuriz, of Tiffany & Co., New York, was sent, 
accompanied by Mr. J. S. Diller, of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
to examine the peridotite of Elliot Co., Kentucky. 

The occurence there of carbonaceous shale m it, closely re- 
sembles the same ro:k at the South African Diamond Fields, and 
although diamonds were not found yet, valuable observations were 
made on this most interesting occurrence, which will be published 
later by the *' Survey," in a paper on the subject. 

New York, June 23, 1887. 

THE KANSAS SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

Editor West American Scientist:— I beg to call your 
attention to the late organization in Leavenworth of the Kansas 
Society of Natural History, which hps begun its career with the 
following persons as officers for the following year: 

Dr. R. J. Brown, President; W. R. Lighton, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Article 2 of the Constitution reads: ''The object of this society 
shall be the study and increase of knowledge of the natural sciences 
with special reference to such as are of economic importance to the 
state of Kansas " The Constitution provides for a corresponding 
membership of non-residents of this county, and provision is also 
made for the occasional publication of*' Transactions." 

The next regular meeting will be held on July 14th, at which 
meeting papers will be read on the black rot of the grape, by Dr. 
Carpenter; on the structure of the eye, by Dr. W. D. Bidwell; 
on the early use and development of the microscope, by Prof. 
Wm. Lighton; on some of the common plants of this region, by 
Dr. Brown; and on the circulation of sap in certain plants, where 
the natural and regular circulation is interfered with, by W. R. 
Lighton. Respectfully, 

^ly 6, 1887. H>. R, Lighton, Secretary. 
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THE RISE OF UNIVERSITIES. 

By S. S. Laurie, LL. D. Published by J Fitzgerald, 24 E. 
4th St. , New York Price, post free, 30 cents. Every educator, 
and all who take an interest in the history of education will find 
this work to contain a vast amount of information of the highest 
importance. That nearly all of the great universities of Europe 
should have arisen in the deepest darkness of the middle ages is 
in itself a phenomenon worthy of serious study. Truly the found- 
ers of those institutions builded better than they knew, for the uni- 
versities, indirectly, have been the principal agency for the over- 
throw of all the principles of science and philosophy that were 
most prized in mediaeval times. 



MIGRATION OF DAKOTA BIRDS, 

Thinking a few notes on the migration of birds of Dakota would 
be of interest to your readers, I send the following taken from my 
note book for 1885. 

May 14, Marsh Hawk. May 18, Mallard. May 18, Red Buff 
Shouldered Black Bird. May 19, Snipe (species unknown). May 
21, Gray Geese (flock of 26). May 26, Western Meadow Lark. 
May 31, Killdeer May 31, Blue Wing Teal. May 31, White 
Brants. April 3, Crows. April 6, American Rough Legged 
Hawk. April 6, Black Throated Sparrow. April 9, Yellow Head- 
ed Black Bird. April 21, Purple Martin April 22, Blue Bird. 
April 23, Red Shafted Flicker. April 23, Western Robin. April 
24, Red Shouldered Hawk April 24, Field Plover. April 26, 
Sandhill Crane. April 26, Sparrow Hawk. April 27, Bronzed 
Grakle. May i, Cowbird. May 11, Spotted Sandpiper May 
12, Bobolink. May 12, Barn Swallow. May 12, Yellow Breasted 
Chat. May 12, Buflf Breasted Sandpiper. May 12, Curlew (species 
unknown). May 12. American Coot. May 12, Grebe. May 14, 
Western Kingbird. May 17, Bank Swallow. May 18, Western 
Night Hawk. May 18. Marsh Wren, long and short bill. May 
18, Sora Rail. May 19, Black Throated Vieror. 

Huron, Dakota. Cheite L. Cheney. 



THE AD VANCE OF SCIENCE, 

As the world grows older, and as the generations pass away 
and their places are taken by the nsino^ generation, science pro- 
gresses ; and the mysteries that puzzled the alchemists of the mid- 
dle ages are now made clear by new light, shed by the investiga- 
tions made in the general advance of science. 

As we stand and gaze on the ruined structures reared by the 
ancient art of Babylon, Nineveh and Egypt, we feel an awe inspir- 
ed by those once mighty structures. But when we pause to think 
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that the demon was the cause of the erection of these noble monu- 
ments of ancient civilization, we can not but rejoice at the more 
peaceful arts of the present era. The builders of these seem to 
have been admirers of a grand, massive, and imposing style ; and 
it was not until some centuries later, that the fine and beautiful 
architecture of the Greeks and Romans made its appearance. 

Dew was regarded by the ancients as etherial, and they believed 
that if a lark's egg were to b j filled with it, that at sunrise it would 
fly oflT into space. But we are not informed that this interesting 
experiment was ever performed. The Greeks knew that amber, 
when rubbed, would attract bits of straw, feathers, etc., and from 
this remarkable quality it was supposed to possess a soul ! From 
the Greek name lor this substance (electron) our word electricity 
is derived. 

As late as the fifteenth century, questions like the following 
were discussed in France : * 'How many angels can stand on the 
point of a needle at the same time?'* Such a question at the pres- 
ent time would be regarded as ridiculous in the extreme ; yet that 
and many similar ones were once as earnestly discussed by the 
best educated men of France, and with as much interest, as the 
scientists of the present day discuss some newly discovered phe- 
nomenon in geology, chemistry, astronomy or other branch of 
science. 

The ancients regarded the stars as gods. There was a god of 
war, a god of the vine, and so on, every department of art having 
its special divinity. But the investigations of the modern science 
prove that many of these stars (the planets) are worlds, and with 
like diurnal revolutions ; while some of them are accompanied by 
satellites, and it is very probable, also, that some are inhabited. 
Others of these stars are suns, which, like our own luminary, have 
their peculiar systems of planets revolving around them. These 
stars are so very remote from us and each other, that the human 
mind is totally incapable of comprehending the distance. 

Then again, the earth was regarded as an extended plain which 
rested upon the back of an elephant, that on a tortoise, and that 
on an immense serpent, and so on indefinitely. But modem sci- 
ence has shown the fallacy of the theory also, and proved that the 
earth is a globe, suspended in space and revolving around its 
source of light in an orbit of over 500 billion miles m circumfer- 
ence. 

Fossils formed during the different periods that passed in fitting 
this earth for the habitation of man, were regarded as freaks of 
nature; and fossil remains were supposed to be the tons of fallen 
angels ! Later, these and similar remains were thought to be the 
skeletons of a race of giants, supposed to have once inhabited the 
earth. But as time flew on, the science of geology arose, and has 
successfully proved these to be the remains of mammoth quad- 
rupeds, which unknown ages ago, roamed over this ^arth in per- 
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feet freedom, while huge reptiles, equally terrible, took possession 
and maintained undisputed sway over the Triasic and Jurasic seas. 
Fragments of the bones of these huge monsters, and also gems 
like the amethyst and ruby, were supposed to possess miraculous 
virtues and great healing properties. 

Electricity, as lightning and in other forms, was regarded as 
being sent out by the gods to manifest their displeasure for some 
offence. But here again modern science has trmmphed, and has 
made even this powerful element element subservient to its will. 
And, while we have no proof that the ancients had any supersti- 
tious fear of steam, it is certain they knew nothing of its great 
power. Rut this too. by the aid of modern genius, man has 
brought under subjection and caused to labor for his benefit. 

Of the art of printing they knew nothing, and it seems strange, 
too, that they should not; for the Babylonians used a kind ot hand 
stamp in stamping their tablets, bricks and pottery; and the 
Romans used a ring with a device for stamping seals upon their 
parchments. But they went no further. This, too, was left for a 
more modern mind to discover. But let us remember that though, 
through the investigations and discoveries of modern science, we 
possess many advantages and of inestima! le value. Egypt, 
Chaldea, Greece and Rome, all contributed in some way to the 
general advance of science, whether by their errors or by their 
discoveries, they may each claim a share. As the a^es roll on. 
new discoveries will be made and new facts added to science, which 
is ever seeking new and important truths to add to its already well 
filled garner 

But science is still in its youth, and its alphabet is hardly learn- 
ed. As we turn over the pages ol the book of Nature, the mind 
is bewildered with the magnitude and splendor of the study. But 
the study is as attractive as vast, and the close observer ever 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

Chas. D, Pendell, 



THE NEW CALIFORNIAN POA. 

By Dr. Geo. Vasey. 

PoA Orcuttiana. — Culms caespitose, about two feet high, radi- 
cal leaves numerous, narrow, flaccid, about six inches long, scab- 
rous; culm leaves two to four inches long, attenuate at the apex, 
and with the sheaths scabrous, upper sheath very long; ligule 
membranaceous, about two lines long, acute, becoming lacerate; 
nodes smooth; panicle four to six inches long, lax, the branches 
erect and somewhat appressed, the lower in threes, one to three 
inches long, the lower third or more naked, numerously flowered 
above; spikelets mostly very short-pedicelled, five to nine flow- 
ered, four to six lines long; empty glumes nearly equal, one and 
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a half lines long, the upper three nerved, lower one nerved, scarious 
margined; flowering glumes oblong, obtusish, flattish on the back, 
scabrous, about two lines long, scarious tipped, slightly pubescent 
below, ^\^ nerved; palet as long as its glume, acute, ciliate scab- 
rous on the keels. 

First collected by C. R. Orcutt near San Diego in 1884, and 
subsequently by Mr. Lorenzo Jared in Santa Barbara county, Cal. 
The mature spikelets have the appearance of Glyceria. Its 
narrow, scabrous leaves and phraths are good, distinctive char- 
acters. 

NOTES ON THE COMMON CROW. 

Although this species breeds in this locality in large numbers, 
their eggs are hard to get, owing to the tall trees in which they 
build, ranging in height from thirty to fifty or seventy and even one 
hundred feet. 

April 9th, I took a set of six eggs from a nest in a large chest- 
nut tree, 44 feet from the ground. This was my earliest find, but 
a young collector of this place took a set of four on March 31st, 
and another of six on April 5th. 

April loth, I found a set of ^\^ eggs in a black oak, over 45 
feet up, diflferent from any I had before seen. No two of these 
were alike; one was heavily blotched at the larger end with dark 
brown, purple and lilac; the blue background of another was 
spotted with a few black spots at the base of the ^%%. 

This afternoon I went to the Valley Forge hills, which might be 
called the crow's paradise, as the heavily wooded hills afford an 
excellent breeding place for them. The first nest I found was in 
a white oak, a few feet below the redoubt thrown up by the Pa- 
triots over a hundred years ago. In the course of the afternoon I 
found three sets of 3, 5 and 6 eggs respectively. One nest was 
lined almost entirely with wool. /^ L. Burns. 

Berwin, Pa. 

WASHINGTON/A ROBUSTA. 

Noticing fresh seed of this mythical palm offered in the cata- 
logues of San Francisco seedsmen lately, I at once wrote to a well 
known collector and dealer, and much to my surprise, received 
the following letter with samples of the seeds: 

San Francisco, July 25, 1887. 

Washingtonia robusta is a palm similar to W. filifera. The 
seeds are very similar, but the growth is more robust and the 
species is in every respect more desirable. The leaf stems are 
yellowish, beautifully arched, well set with large yellow thorns. 
It grows about 70 miles south east of San Bernardino, on the slope 
of a mountain quite high up, and this i§ the only group, as far as 
I know, on the coast. F* A. Mi(l^, 
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This information would seem to put us in the way of satisfac- 
toiily settling the cjuestion of whether it is a gocd species or only 
a variety of W. filifera. No material difference can be discerned 
between the seeds received as being of W. robusta, and those col- 
lected by W. G. Wright, in San Bernardino, and myself in Lower 
California, from trees which we considered as belonging to W. 
filifera. F. Stephens, the ornithologist, has recently called my 
attention to an apparent difference in the inflorescence of the San 
Bernardino and the Lower Californian palms, but the lack of ma- 
terial prevents any statements being made at the present time. 

Washingtonia robusta, as we have before intimated, will doubt- 
less prove merely a well marked variety of W. filifera. 

Editor. 



FRAIL ANIMAL LIFE. 

One summer day I took a few eggs of the common 'horn-pout,* 
or * cat-fish '(P. atrarius), from under a board in the creek and put 
them in a small dish of water. They had probably just been de- 
posited there, as there was a fish with them. Each ^^% consisted 
of a small yellow part, surrounded by a semi-transparent part of a 
whitish color; in a short time a small white spot made its appear- 
ance in the centre of the yellow part. It grew larger and soon 
two eyes began to develop in the white spot, and later a small 
stream of blood began to pass from the lower part, upward, toward 
the eyes and passing, drop by drop, disappeared under the now 
large, head-shaped portion that contained the eyes. This white 
part, gradually assuming a darker color, began to protrude and 
shape itself more and more until it extended some distance from 
the yellow part. While the head was thus growing, a tail was 
making its appearance, and extending in an opposite direction 
from the head. The ^%% was now growing smaller while the fish 
rapidly increased in size. The blood in the small artery was now 
flowing along the back and disappearing in the head; it was truly 
wonderful to see this small stream of bright red blood going on its 
way, drop by drop, without any visable cause. 

The fish (or ^^'g) soon began to show signs of active life, wrig- 
ling and trying to move itself and its burden of ^%g food. The 
white, semi-transparent part was now rapidly absorbed, and the 
fish grew with astonishing rapidity, and could soon move about 
by jerks. It would make a great eflfort and move several times its 
length when it would remain quiet for some time. No fins had as 
yet appeared, and it still carried a yellow sack about as large as 
Itself. It was just learning to swim when the dish was upset and 
observations brought to an end, much after the manner of a chap- 
ter in a continued story. J. O, Snyder, 
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CACTUSES OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

Editor West American Scientist; — Please inform me how 
many varieties ot cactuses are indigenous to San Diego County. 
The particular locality of each kind, general characteristics, time 
of blooming etc., would no doubt be acceptable to a few of your 
readers, both in this county and elsewhere 

San Diego, July 26th. L. M. Ford. 

The vicinity of San Diego furnishes us with a beautiful Mamil- 
laria (M. Goodridgu.) which bears a green-white flower in April 
or May, followed by a club shaped scarl t berry. This berry is 
edible, having the flavor peculiar to the wild wood strawberries of 
the east. From this characteristic, it is sometimes spoken of as 
the strawberry cactus, but is more frequently called the fish-hook 
cactus from the lact of central spine being curved. 

A very variable cactus, commonly called the Turk's head or 
turban cactus, is NuttalFs Echinocactus viridescens, abundant on 
our mesas and near the seashore. The common name sufficiently 
distinguishes the species in this brief sketch. 

The prickly pear, Opuntia occidentalis, also needs no descrip- 
tion. The Tuna cactus is a native of Old Mexico. 

Two kinds of chollas, one, (Opuntia serpentina,) is low and 
trailing, a few feet high, with yellow floweis and a dry large-seed- 
ed fruit, while the ( ther, (O. prolifera.) bears a red flower, produc- 
ing a green pulpy fruit, which in turn bears other flowe^ and 
fruit, irom the peculiarity receiving the nd^m^ pf olifera. This last 
is the common cholla, (pronounced sho-yah,) that forms such 
formidable thickets in the neighborhood, and from the abundance 
of which one of our valleys received its name. The fruit very 
rarely contains any seed. 

Another Mamillaria or two, two or more Echinocactuses, sever- 
al Opuntias — both chollas and flat-stemed kinds, and a fine 
cushion cactus, Cereus Engelmanni, are found on the east slope of 
the mountains of this county, and along the desert border, but it 
is impossible to say what number of varieties actually exist within 
our boundaries. 

A very pretty Cereus, named for Major Emory of the Mexican 
boundary survey, is found near the ocean beach around the monu- 
ment between the United States and Mexico, which resembles a 
cholla somewhat, the numerous fine spines of a yellow or straw- 
colored tint. 

The giant Cereus, and various other cactuses, are found along 
the Colorado river and in the neighboring desert. 

Dr. Engel mannas great posthumous work on the cactuses of 
America, will appear in quarto form in about six months, embel- 
lished with numerous plates, when we may hope to have further 
li^ht upon this difficult family of plants, but even then our loss 
will be great in that his hand could not revise and give the finish- 
ing touches to the result of a long life-time of careful observation. 

Editor. 
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The night-blooming cereus belongs to the cactus family and, 
like many of its relatives, it is somewhat uncouth and straggling 
in appearance. Properly speaking, a cactus has no leaves, the 

Earts usually called by that name being in reality only flattened 
ranches. It will, however, be more convenient and mtelligible 
to use the common term in describing the plant. 

The leaves of the night-blooming cereus gare about three inches 
wide and vary in length from six to twelve or fourteen inches* 
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They are thick and leathery to the touch and have a single central 
rib. The green part ol the leaves sometimes become worn away, 
especially near the ground, leaving only these central ribs or 
stalks. The leaves are deeply notched, and in these notches the 
flower and leaf-buds appear. The resemblance between the two 
seems perfect, but a magnifying glass shows that the leaf-buds 
have scolloped edges, while a flower-bud shows a single, tiny 
point. After a few days* growth, a difference can be detected in 
the rootlets or fibres, traceable below the buds in the leaf from 
which they start. A leaf-bud has a single root — if that term can 
be properly used in this connection— while a flower bud has two 
or three. 

Six or eight weeks are usually required to bring the buds to 
perfection, but the growth is so much modified by the temperature, 
the degree of moisture and other conditions that no positive rule 
can be given. The progress is for some time very slow, but 
during the last fortnight it is surprisingly rapid. The first growth 
is by a gradual elongation of the stem, but, at the end of three or 
four weeks, the changes in the bud itself become daily more per- 
ceptible. The long, pink divisions of the calyx can no longer 
entirely hide the greenish-white corolla, and the whole forms a 
tightly-twisted, cone-shaped bud which gradually increases in 
size and length. The flower-stem ^rows in a straight line from 
the parent leaf until six or eight inches long, when it slowly 
curves upward, bringing the bud into a nearly vertical position. 
When this occurs, the blooming is likely to follow in two or three 
days. On the morning of the last day; a careful observer can see 
that the petals have slightly parted at the point, and this opening 
widens a very little during the day. 

The opening of a cereus bud is a sight to be long remembered 
by any one who is fortunate enougn to see it. Frequently the 
bud begins to open late in the evening, but on the only plant that 
I have had the pleasure of watching, the blooming began at six 
o'clock. Slowly the petals separated, shaping the flower at first 
in a form that suggested a half-opened pond-lilly. As the open- 
ing widened, the white, filmy pistil became visible and, farther m, a 
crowd of fine, yellow-tufted stamens. The pistil reaches the 
entire length of the flower- stalk and can be drawn out when the 
blossom withers. It does not stand erect in the center of the 
flower, but lies with the stamens pressed against the lower edge 
of the corolla. When the opening has once begun, every 
moment brings new and beautiful changes, and it is no exagera- 
tion t» say that one can see the flower open. More than once, 
some one was fortunate enough to be looking at the moment when 
a petal drew back with a visible movement Slowly the pink 
calyx folds back or curls away from the pure, transluscent, white 
corolla which takes a more, and more beautiful shape as time 
passes. 
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The flower seems a heavy weight for the thick stem, and the 
lovely blossom sways slightly with a motion that seems voluntary. 
The fragrance is not noticed until the flower is nearly half-opened, 
but then it grows constantly more powerful. It resembles the per- 
fume of tuberoses, but it is more delicate and subtle. If two or 
more buds open in the evening and the room is small and crowd- 
ed, the fragrance is oppressively sweet. At midnight or earlier 
the process is completed, the corolla curls back as the calyx did 
some hours before, the stalk partially breaks and the lovely flower 
hangs withered and drooping. The next morning, the petals have 
turned back again and the blossom looks like an enormous with- 
ered water-lily. If the blossom is cut before it begins to droop, it 
can be kept several hours on ice, but care has to be exercised in 
thus preserving it, for the perfume will cling persistently to the 
vessel in which it is placed. 

The plant can be raised from a single leaf and usually begins to 
bear flowers after three years' growth. After that time, the buds 
appear each year. The beauty of the flowers repays the waiting, 
and the plant can be raised without greater expenditure of time 
and labor than most house plants require. — Annie J, Handy ^ in 
Good Cheer. 

We take the above pleasing description of the opening of a 
night-blooming Cereus blossom, belonging to the same variety 
evidently watched by a large company at J. H. Orcutt's Chollas 
valley nursery. We Judge the name of this variety to be Phyllo- 
cactus latifrons, the flowers measuring from seven to ten inches 
across, the petals of a delicate creamy white, the sepals and tube 
tinged with pink, while the stamens, about 200 in number, are 
arranged in a peculiar manner. We are told of large plants bear- 
ing hundreds of these blossoms in a single night in the Sandwich 
Islands and in Mexico, and the beauty of such a profusion can be 
imagined. A magnificent red-flowered species has been reported 
as found in Mexico. 

We present our readers with a picture of the true night-bloom- 
ing Cereus, the famous Cereus grandiflorus, which it will be ob- 
served, differs from the above description. The illustration is of . 
a two-year old plant grown in a six-inch pot from a three-inch 
cutting, which shows how easily it is propogated. Instead of flat 
stems as in the preceeding, this has round stems with a number of 
parallel ribs armed with clusters of spines, which are not trouble- 
some however. The stamens in this, a true Cereus, are arranged 
in a regular manner around the pistil, as shown in the picture, 
which is not the case in the Phyllocactus night-bloomer. 

The flowers of either may be preserved in large glass jars filled 
with alcohol and water for a very long time, preserving perfectly 
their great beauty as well as their exquisite perfume. 

Editor. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES. 

Origin of the Danube. — A French geographer, Mons. De 
Wogan, has made the surprising intimation that the true source 
of the Danube is not yet generally known. He has found by 
means of a canoe voyage, that the great river is formed by the 
junction at Donouschingen of two small streams, the Brig or Brig- 
ach and the Breg or Bregach. The former rises about a mile 
from the source of the Nechar, whose waters flow into the Rhine. 

Effect of Hot Drinks. — By direct experiment on human 
subjects, and the use of a tube for examining the contents of the 
stomach at intervals, Dr. V. E. Nyeshel, of St. Petersburg,' has 
ascertained that a healthy person may drink three tumblerfuls of 
hot tea after a meal without perceptibly affecting digestion, but 
that a greater quantity of hot drink retards ihe digestive process. 
No difference could be detected between the rate of digestion of 
hot and cold food. 



NECROLOGY. 

Henry Whitall, professor Astromomy at Belvidere Seminary, 
N. J., died June 4, in London, England, aged 75. 

Rev. Roswell Dwight Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D., president of 
the Union Theological Seminary, died June 16, aged 7c. 

Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., born at at Stockbridge, 
Mass., February 4, 1802, died at WilHamstown, Mass., June 17. 

Allen Y. Moore, a prominent American microscopist, is dead. 

John Sang, a British entomologist, died March 2, at the age of 
59 years. He was especially interested in moths, and was an 
excellent artist 

Dr. J. S. Polyakow, a Siberian explorer, of the Zoological 
Museum of St. Petersburg University, died April 17. 



EDITORIAL. 



Great Britain.— W. P. Collins, 157 Great Pordand Street, 
London, England, becomes the general agent in Great Britain for 
this magazine. Our subscription price to any foreign country in 
the postal union is ^1.25, equivalent to 5 shillings in English 
money. 

The Hoosier Naturalist.— This excellent low-priced maga- 
zine was established some two years ago, and has been largely 
devoted to birds and taxidermy. The publishers, R. B. Trouslot 
& Co., of Valparaiso, Indiana, have sold their interests to the 
editor of the W^T American Scientist, with which it will be 
consolidated. The transfer was made at the close of the second 
volume of the Hoosier Naturalist, ending with the July issue. 
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Ornithology and Oology.— A department devoted to these 
branches oT natural science, will be conducted for a time by R. B. 
Trouslot. late editor of the Hoosier Naturalist, which has been 
consolidated with this magazine. We trust this feature will be 
supported and duly appreciated by our friends, and especially by 
those who were readers of Mr. Trouslot's Natuialist. 

Life Subscriptions. — The proposition made elsewhere of 
sending this magazine to any subscriber for life, on payment of 
ten dollars, will be a novel one to many of our readers. While 
it is common for societies to have members pay when they choose 
a sum that shall release them from further payment o( dues, tew 
papers have yet adopted the plan. Subscribers must have con- 
fidence in the vitality of a paper to accept such an offer, which is 
to their advantage as well as that of the publisher: some prefer 
buying their periodicals by the month, or single copy of a news- 
dealer, others prefer buying a yearly subscription, but many we 
think would prefer paying for life, if they were assured of the pub- 
lications vitality. 

New Readers. — As this will reach many new friends this 
month — friends secured by the purchase of the good will of a late 
contemporary, we would bid them welcome and invite their co- 
operation in the conducting of this magazine: Get up clubs, 
write us of your work, and remember that each subscriber and 
reader owns a share in the West American Scientist associa- 
tion, for the advancement and popularization of science. 

Will you not be active members of this association ? A number 
of sarriple copies are monthly distributed free and we hope each 
one receiving a copy willyV7/;^ our association as active members ^ 
The dues are only $1.00 a year, or $10.00 for a life interest. 



NOTES AND NEWS, 



Frank Stevens, the ornithologist, will spend the season in 
Arizona, collecting the manuals of that region for the National 
Museum. 

Fears are entertained that the enthusiastic botanist, C. G. Prin- 
gle, will not return from his late trip into Mexico, as no news has 
been received from him. 

A night-blooming Cereus was observed while expanding its 
wax-like petals by a company of twenty-five or more, on the 
evening of July 27, at the Chollas valley nursery of J. H. Orcutt. 

The Orcutt collection of cactus plants, numbering about five- 
hundred varieties, and the second or third largest collection in the 
United States, was lately purchased for planting in a park on 
Coronado Beach. Inquiries for a similar collection are made by 
Pasadena parties. 
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Prof. Oliver Davie, of Columbus, Ohio, has promised to con- 
tribute to the West American Scientist. 

Several new names appear as contributors this month. All are 
cordially invited to contribute. 

Note the chances to swap books and specimens and send on 
your notices. 

The American Forestry Congress will hold its annual meeting 
at Springfield, Illinois, by invitation of the legislature of that state, 
on September 14, 15, 16, 1887. 

Proceedings of scientific societies are crowded out of this issue. 

By investigation throughout Italy, Signor P. Bonizzi has lound 
that atmospheric dust collected in exposed localities almost invari- 
ably contams spherical magnetic particles, which are rare or alto- 
gether wanting in the dust of closed localities. 

A German w iter remarks that the compound known as 'Zeio- 
delite,' discovered by Simon, has not been used so much as its 
peculiar advantages would seem to suggest. It is prepared by 
mixing twenty-five to thirty parts of powdered glass with twenty 
parts of melted sulphur. This may be shaped into any design ; 
and it cools into a stony hardness, resisting boiling water and the 
strongest acids. It can be united at a heat of 400 degrees. 

The physical condition of steel is known to be unsettled for 
many hours after being rolled. Finally it comes to a state of rest, 
but any test of its quality before that period arrives is misleading. 
The manufacturers were aware of this peculiarity before they knew 
the cause. 

Gold was discovered in California in 1848. 

The largest crystal of alum ever produced, weighing over eight 
tons, has been sent to the Edinburgh International Exhibition, 
from the Manchester and Goole Alum Works. 

Germany claims that zinc is found in American dried apples. 

A curious phenomenon has just been brought to light by the 
removal of a lightning rod. To the end of the rod, which had 
been imbeded in ferruginous earth for about fifteen years was 
found attached a lump of iron ore, weighing ninety-six pounds, 
supposed to have been aggregated by the action of electricity from 
the surrounding earth. 

A petrified log ten fetrt long and fourteen inches thick was 
lound in Meca, Kansas, recently. 

A dictionary giving scientific and technical terms in all lan- 
guages is projected by Prof Vilanova, and is endorsed by the 
International Geological Congress. 

Hydrophobia is unknown in Lapland, but Pasteur has just 
shown that the dogs may be inoculated with the disease. 
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The flatness of Denmark is something remarkable, a recent 
geographical discussion having shown that the loftiest mountain 
of the country is only 535 feet high. 

The proportion of colors in eyes in Italy is thus estimated by 
Prof Mantegazzi : black eyes, twenty-two per cent; chestnut, 
sixty-four; blue, eleven, and gray eyes, three per cent. 

The diminished cost of production in metal work was illustrated 
recently by Dr. John Percy, in an address to the British Iron and 
Steel Institute, by the statement that a gross of steel pens, for- 
merly costing th'irty-five dollars, might now be produced for eight 
cents. The cost of making gold chains has been reduced to an 
eighth of what it was. 

An English inventor claims to save one-third of the time and 
ten per cent, of loss in the cooking of joints of meat, by thrusting 
into them metallic conductors to ensure their simultaneous heat- 
ing throughout, these conductors being copper blades with globu- 
lar heads of iron. Flesh is a very bad conductor of heat, and 
without this device the outside of the meat is greatly over- cooked, 
with much waste of nutritious juices, before the inside is well 
done. 

LITERATURE, 

Studies in the Botany of California and parts adjacent, 
VI. I. Notes on the botany of Santa Cruz Island. 2. A cata- 
logue of the flowering plants and ferns of the Island of Santa Cruz. 
3. Three new species, by Edward L. Greene; extract from Bulle- 
tin 7, California Academy of Sciences, 42 pp. 

This contribution to our botany, by Prof. Greene, is unusually 
interesting, comprising as it does the results of the author's so- 
journing on Santa Cruz Island, previous to which only four 
species of plants were known from that island, while he gives a 
list of three hundred and twenty- one. About twenty-five of them 
are old world plants, naturalized in California; forty-eight of them 
are as yet unknown except from this or other islands ofl'our coast; 
twenty-eight are peculiar to Santa Cruz itself, while twenty-four 
were entirely new to the science. 

Grasses of the South. — A report on certain grasses and 
forage plants for cultivation in the south and southwest, by Dr. 
Geo. Vasey; BwHetin 3, Dept. of Agriculture, 6 pp., 16 plates, 1887. 

A NEW Philosophy of the Sun, by Dr. H. R. Rogers, 27 pp. 

New Genus and Spices of Polydesmidae, by Charles H. 
BoUman; from EntomoLgica Americana^ iii, 45. 

Fresh-Water Sponges from Mexico; by Edward Potts, from 
Froc. N. S. Nat. Mus., 1885, p. 587. 
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Notes on North American Julidae, with descriptions of 
new species; by Chas. H. Bollman, from Annals of the N. Y, 
Acad. Sci , iv, 25 44. 

West Coast Pulmonata, fossil and living; by J G. Cooper, 
M. D., extract from Bulletin 7, Cala. Acad. Sci. 

Additions to the Birds of Ventura County, Cal., by J. 
G. Cooper, M. D., from the Auk, iv, 85-94. 

Nouvelles Remarques sur les Roses Americaines; by F. 
Crepin, extract from Bull. See. Roy. de Bot. de Belgique, 1887. 

Maverick National Bank Manual, 200 pp., 800. Boston. 
This statistical book for reference gives an historical sketch ol the 
national debt, chapters on the credit of nations, state and muni- 
cipal indebtedness, water works bonds banks and banking, rail- 
roads, land and agriculture, and on other financial intere^ts of the 
country, presented in a readable form as well as handy shape for 
reference. 



THE CENTUR Y FOR A UG US T 

The Century opens with an attractive paper of holiday adven- 
ture, having the piquant title of 'Snubbin' Through Jersey.' the 
object of which is to report the incidents, mishaps, and delights of 
a unique vacation trip in a canal-boat This narrative, which is to 
be continued in the September number, will revive the memory of-- 
the Tile Club papers, formerly a prominent feature of this maga- 
zine. 

A paper of more remote adventure is contributed by General 
A. W. Greely, who described an episode of the Lady Franklin 
Bay Expedition, under the title of 'Our Kivigtok,' a kivigtok 
being, in the language of the explorer, a man who has fled mankind 
and through a solitary life amid nature's surroundings has acquired 
a gift of clairvoyance. General Greely's paper records much that 
is curious and interesting in regard to his experience in the polar 
regions. 

ST NICHOLAS EOR AUGUST 

i 

The number opens with a beautiful frontispiece, by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, illustrating some bright verses by Edith M. Thomas, 
entitled 'Invitation to Echo'; and the illustrator turns author a lit- 
tle farther on in a charming sketch of Rocky Mountain life, called 
*An Idaho Picnic,' with more pictures in her characteristic style. 
Another artist tells his own story with pen as well as pencil in this 
number. — George Wharton Ecfwards, who writes and draws pic- 
tures for 'The Figurehead of the James Starbuck,' a capital sea 
story told ashore. C F. Holder tells 'How Some Animals Be 
come Extinct,' with special application to those forms which have 
disappeared within the history of man. 
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Vol. III. SEPTEMBER, 1887. No. 29. 

A VISIT TO MOUNT HAMILTON. 

We left San Jose by the Mt. Hamilton stage shortly after seven 
o'clock in the morning, and proceeded across the rich, level fields 
towards the hills which border the valley on the north-east. 

The fertility of the soil, as evidenced by the occasional, heavily 
fruited orchards, the broad expanse of the valley lands, waiting to 
be cut up into small farms, and the delightful climate of this re- 
gion, — all of these seemed to prophecy that this valley will soon 
attract a great number of new settlers, and be filled with prosper- 
ous villages and happy homes. 

Arriving at the foot-hills, we began to ascend through thrilty 
vineyards, whose bright green foliage contrasted finely with the 
yellow fields which surrounded them. As we passed up the easy 
grade we met numerous teams heavily laden with bales of new 
hay. which was being sent down from the fields farther up the 
hills. 

Winding upward, we reached the Grand View House, a rightly 
named hostelry, standing at an an^le of the road fifteen hundred 
feet above the valley, and commanding a magnificent view of the 
rich landscape, situated near enough to show all the details of field, 
road, orchard and stream. 

Here our horses were changed, and as we set out again we left 
the region of the valley, and struck out boldly into the hills. 

As we rode on, mile after mile, the constantly changing scene 
was one of continual interest, but fitted to calm the mind rather 
then to excite the feelings. The mountain air was pure and salu- 
brious; the sky was becoming clear, for we were getting above the 
r^on of fogs; houses were few, and the not very fertile land was 
chiefly devoted to pasturage. The great oaks of the hills were 
becoming more numerous, and occasionally the presence of the 
needle pine with its long blue leaves and great cones showed that 
we were in higher altitudes. 

On the road we passed two large wagons, each loaded with a 
huge section of the great iron pier on which the largest telescope 
in the world is to rest. Leaving these teams to slowly creep up 
the mountain, where their load will remain till the end of time, we 
hurried along the gentle grade, continually passing places of in- 
terest, till we drove up to the stable at Smith Creek, twenty miles 
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from San Jose, and changed horses for the third or mountain stag^ 
of the journey. 

Right above us, on the top of a sharp peak, was perched the 
great Lick Observatory. It seemed in the clear mountain air to 
Be but a little way off, and the actual distance is only two miles, 
but fully seven miles of road have to be traversed before you reach 
the summit. The road is so laid out, thaj there is not one steep 
place in the whole twenty- seven miles, though to accomplish this 
result, the turns and returns are so numerous, that in a fog one 
could never guess toward what point of the compass he was mak- 
ing headway. 

But as we worked up the mountain, the great dome kept grow- 
ing in size and clearness, and as we looked back, the tops of the 
oak-dotted hilk kept sinking lower and lower, till, ere we were 
hardly aware, we were standmg on the very summit, and had en- 
tered our names in the visitors' album which rests in the hall of 
the observatory. 

The time was a little past noon, and as we had wisely eaten our 
lunch on the way, we had two free hours beforp it was time to 
start down the mountain. 

The top of the peak on which the main building is situated, had 
to be levelled down some thirty feet, to afford sufficient room for 
the foundations. The building is a long, one-story structure, very 
substantially built, and finished in a style of plain elegance. A 
marble-floored hall runs the whole length of the building upon one 
side, and from this open various rooms, as the clock-room, the 
library, the instrument-room, and the office. In the center of the 
building is a small but beautiful rotunda, lighted from above, and 
in the walls are niches for statuary. 

At the western end of the observatory is a twenty-five foot tower 
and dome, in which is mounted a twelve inch equatorial telescope. 
This part of the establishment has been completed for some time, 
and would be considered an excellent equipment, were it not 
dwarfed by the mighty work which is now in progress at the other 
end of the long hall. This is, of course, nothing less than the 
huge tower and dome in which is to be placed the great telescope, 
with its thirty-six inch lenses, and its fifty-seven feet focal length. 

The massive walls of the circular tower are built of bricks which 
were moulded and burned near the summit of the mountain. The 
diameter of this tower is seventy-five feet, and in its center is the 
massive foundation for the pier on which the great telescope is to 
rest. Within this foundation, sealed up for all time, rest the mor- 
tal remains of the donor, James Lick. Forty-four hundred feet 
above the valley, beneath the most sky-piercing instrument ever 
constructed, could he wish for a more renowned resting place, or 
a more enduring monument ? 

Around the top of the wall of the tower runs a circular railway, 
and upon the massive trucks rests the enormous steel dome. It 
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IS now nearly completed, but the staging so obscures the view, 
that one cannot fully grasp its wonderful proportions. When com- 
pleted, however, a sight of this immense room and the stupendous 
instrument for which it was built, will amply repay any one for a 
very long journey to this distant mountain top. 

To avoid the necessity for an observer's chair between thirty and 
forty feet in height, the whole floor of the observatory is made 
movable, so that it can be raised or lowered at the observer's will. 
To this end it is countcrprised by four huge weights of ^\^ thou- 
sand pounds each, and by a system of hydraulic elevators it can 
be moved up or down by the simple turn of a wheel. By a simi- 
lar arrangement, the dome can be revolved and the great shutters 
opened or closed. 

Among the most interesting departments of the observatory 
work, is that pertaining to the time system. The clock-room con- 
tains several of the best clocks which can be made, only one of 
which, however, is set to beat standard time. But this one has a 
most important duty to perform, for its ticks are conveyed down 
the telegraph wire to San Jose, and from that city they spread on 
through the whole system of wires as far as Ogden. Just before 
noon, operators all over the Pacific Slope pause for a few minutes 
from their accustomed work, and listen to the measured click of 
their instruments as they mark the swinging of that one pendulum, 
far away on Mt. Hamilton, and as it comes to the last second of 
the forenoon, a given signal is sent, which is heard at the same in- 
stant from the Rockies to the Pacific. 

Amon^ the many instruments to be seen in the various parts of 
the building, is one for recording the time, direction, and intensity 
of earthquake waves ; four earthquakes have already been observ- 
ed. Various devices are also seen for recording meteorological 
phenomena, such as the height of the barometer, the velocity of 
the wind, and the fall of rains. Outside of the main building are 
the transit-room, the photographic's-room, and other adjuncts of 
the observatory. 

After the apparatus had been explained by the obliging astron- 
omer in charge. Prof. Keeler, and we had looked at Venus and 
Arcturus through the twelve-inch glass, we started down the 
mountain. At Smith Creek we passed a camp of students belong- 
ing to the University of California, who were engaged in finding 
the exact elevation of the great observatory above the level of the 
sea. 

The whole ride down the mountain is full of interest, and one 
feels on his return to the valley the small sum of three dollars was 
ne\'er spent in a more satisfactory way than in paying for the 
round trip up and down Mt. Hamilton. The mountain drive and 
the beautiful and inspiring scenery, amply repay one for the jour- 
ney, while an inspection of the Lick Observatory at the summit 
gives the day a charm which will never be forgotten. If the rare 
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pleasure which the trip affords were well known, the opportunity 
to enjoy it would not be missed for any slight reason by our set- 
tled residents, or by the transient visitor to our coast. 

Josiah Keep: 
August ID, 1887. 



FOSSIL BOTANY. 

BY DR. LORENZO G. YATES. 

Fossil Botany is a subject of great importance to all who are in- 
terested in the ancient history of our planet. 

To the geologist who, from the study of the fossil vegetation, 
its condition, situation and surroundings is enabled to describe 
the orographic geography of a region, illustrating to him the 
character of the soil, and the waters flowing in and through it 
furnishes the principal and only reliable aid in the determination 
of the geological age of the rocks in which the remains are found 
imbedded; together with many other important facts necessary to 
the proper reading of the ** testimony of the rocks.'* 

To the botanist and horticulturist, it is, or should be of special 
interest, showing as it does, the progress of the evolution and 
succession of plant life during the earlier ages of the world, and 
enabling him to read a history which nature has compiled, and 
written for the instruction of its students. 

While human chronicles are not only insignificant as compared 
with the time covered by geological evidences, they are also im- 

Cerfect and erroneous; nature's chronicles may be fragmentary, 
ut they have the merit of accuracy. 

Any person who has looked through the large end of a telescope 
will have a vivid recollection of the appearance of objects seen 
with the instrument so reversed; things which are comparatively 
near to the observer, will appear to be distant, but will have a 
peculiarly distinct outline, and the same clearness is apparent in 
distant objects seen through the same medium. So it is with 
geology and its allied sciences; the student may, by reversing the 
geological or historical telescope see and read clearly, the history 
of plant life down the long vista of past ages. The fossil remains 
of plants and animals which lived in unknown numbers of ages 
past, defined and well preserved as those of the least remote period. 

He may first feast his imagination upon the beauty and luxuri- 
ance of the Pliocene forests, as the least remote, and most nearly 
resembling those of the present age. 

Having studied out the fragments of wood and leaves of trees, 
we place them in their several positions in the scale of plant life, 
finding among them undoubted remnants of magnificent palms, 
those noble children of the earth and sun. The eucalyptus, which 
we were supposed to have first introduced into California from the 
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Southern hemisphere; the cinnamon, fig, magnolia, diospyros and 
many other trees and plants now restricted to tropical and semi- 
tropical countries, intermingled with extinct species of sycamore, 
oak, walnut, elm, ash, pine and other genera now represented by 
other and corresponding forms. We are now tempted to inquire, 
what changes have taken place in the animal life of the region ? 
and if we carefully carry out the line of study, to which the ques- 
tion points, we will be enabled to see the former denizens of the 
forests and streams, in all their wondrous forms and huge dimen- 
sions, showing, like the vegetation, a curious admixture of genera 
and forms of animals now found living in different climates and 
widely separated countries. 

We may view, with perfect safety, the terrific combats between 
the mammoth and mailed rhinoceros; the stealthy advance of the 
imperial tiger (Felis imperialis) equal in size, and doubtless no less 
ferocious than its royal namesake of Bengal; the llama, standing 
eighteen ieet high, whose diminutive representative, about the size 
of a deer, is now doing service as a beast of burden in the Andes 
of South America; the three-toed horse, well adapted to feed 
around the marshes enfringing the islands and peninsulas compos- 
ing a great portion of the lands of the period, in what is now Cen- 
tral California; the deer, the hog, and non-descripls which were 
neither hog, horse, ox nor deer, but combined characteristics of 
several now widely separated families. 

The writer has found nearly all the above named animals in the 
later tertiary deposits of Central and Northern California, discov- 
ering new and previously unknown species of mastodon, llama, 
tiger, wolf, &c. , and has portions of their fossil remains in his col- 
lection. 

These and many other forms of animals roamed the plains and 
table lands, browsed upon and fed under the shade of trees, whose 
silicified fragments are now found scattered over the plains, or im- 
bedded in drifts and gravel deposits, or in the ''Blue Gravel " of 
the **Dead Rivers' ' of the Pacific Coast. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., August lo, 1887. 

TdBE CONTINUED. 



T//E FERNS OF JAMAICA, 

BY DR. LORENZO G. YATES. 

Jamaica, the Xaymaca or land of wood and water, of the abo- 
rigines, is the largest island of the British West Indies, lying be- 
tween the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, between 17° 40' 
and 18° 50' north latitude; its area is variously estimated from 
3,250 square miles according to the Government Survey, up to 
6,400 square miles, the first figures being, probably, the most re- 
liable. 
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Its surface is mountainous, and presents picturesque and varied 
scenery, with corresponding climate variations. 

The Blue Mountains, in the central portion of the island, attain 
to an elevation of 7,000 feet, flanked on all sides by hills and moun- 
tain ridges, which, rising from the level of the sea, form supports 
or buttresses to the main range, divides the surface into a large 
number of water sheds. 

More than one hundred rivers and large streams, with their in- 
numerable tribuiaries, carry off the water of the abundant rains, 
through deep and narrow gorges, fertile valleys, and level plains 
to the sea. 

This favorable conformation of surface, with the great humidity 
of the atmosphere, and the general equability of the climate, com- 
bine to make the island the richest and most prolific fern re^on in 
the world, with other plant growth in corresponding profusion. 

In this small area, about the size of the State of Connecticut, 
nearly five hundred species ol ferns, (about one sixth of all the 
known species of the world) have been discovered. 

In the whole continent of North America, from the Arctic Re- 
gions to the southern boundary of the United States, comprising 
an area of a little over eight millions of square miles, less than one- 
half as many species of ferns are found ; and of these, only forty 
are found in common in the two regions 

In 1838, Reward collected seventy-seven species of ferns in 
Jamaica. 

Grisebach, in his * 'Flora of the British West Indies." enumer- 
ates three hundred and ten species, including Lycopodiums, Sela- 
ginellps and other fern allies. 

Up to April, 188 -, Mr. G. S. Jenman, formerly superintendent 
of the Botanic Gardens of Jamaica, who is making a special study 
of the ferns of the West Indies, had identified and described four 
hundred and sixty-five species and sixty-three varieties of true 
ferns inhabiting Jamaica, and new species are still being dis covered 

What a magnificent country for the lovers of the most beautiful 
and fascinating division of the Vegetable Kingdom ! Is it any 
wonder that, as Lady Brassey quotes fn her book entitled **The 
Trades, The Tropics, and The Roaring Forties:" — There is a 
saying among military men to the effect that: — **The first year you 
are quartered in Jamaica you admire the scenery; the second year 
you collect ferns; the third year you go mad." But it is probably 
a very mild species of madness, as we seldem hear of any ill effects 
resulting from it. 



R. B. Trouslet's editorial was received too late for this issye. 
Much other valuable matter is crowded out. W. R. Lighton is 
to conduct a department in the magazine, and will also have some- 
thing to say later. 
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ROSEATE SPOONBILL. 

This beautiful bird is very rare in this section, Jefferson County, 
Texas. It is only found in the wildest and most uninhabited 
marshes. A few, however, are to be found in such places in most 
of Southeast Texas and Southwest Louisiana. 

We sa>y the Spoonbill for the first time on April 26th. 1885. 
We were then in Southwestern Louisiana. We had ascended 
about 40 miles, a small stream of water called * 'Black Bayou." 
This stream flows through a low, flat county, and along the more 
than fifty miles of its meandering there is not a house, save a few 
**shanties*' near its mouth. The day of the 23d, we had spent in 
sailing up this stream. Acre after acre of this low, flat land spread 
out, as iar as the eye could reach, on both sides of the '*Bayou,'* 
destitute of a single human inhabitant or human domicile. In 
such a lonely place we camped on that night. The next morning, 
as we awoke, a most beautiful sight presented itself. The sun was 
just rising, and as it appeared over the tall green cane, which was 
nodding silently to a gentle breeze, it was beautiful beyond de- 
scription. As we were standing admiring these beauties of nature, 
our eyes fell upon an island in this sea of cane, which was covered 
with, what seemed to be, large red and white flowers, of many 
varied hues. On closer exammation, these flowers proved them- 
selves to be birds which as yet had not left their roost. As these 
were about a half mile distant, across a muddy marsh covered with 
an impenetrable growth of cane, we could not go over land to 
them. 

Judging from our knowledge of the county, that the birds were 
in trees, near the bank of some small "bayou," tributary to the 
main "Bayou," we set out in search of such a stream. After sev- 
eral hours work we reached the "roost." It was about 9 o'clock 
A. M. , and as yet the birds were resting quietly. When we were 
within a few hundred yards of them, they flew from the trees and 
circled around until they reached a great height, and then flew 
away. Their color, bill and squeakine of the wings, told us that 
they must be the roseate spoonoilL These birds did not return to 
their "roost" during the entire day. Making sure that they would 
return later in the evening, and being determined to secure speci- 
mens, we stationed ourselves near the "roost," about an hour be- 
fore sun-down, and waited patiently for them to return. It was 
late in the night before we returned to our boat, tully convinced 
that the "roost" had been abandoned. 

What was our surprise the next morning on rising, to find that 
the spoonbills had returned and were occupying their old **roost" 
again. We again tried to secure specimens of these birds, but 
met with the same success as had greeted us the day before. 

We remained several days in that locality, and made repeated 
efforts to secure specimens, but were compelled to return home 
without a single spoonbill. 
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We visited this locality again the latter part of July, of the same 
year, ('85), and found a spoonbill's nest containing three half-grown 
birds. As the adult birds were in poor plumage, we secured only 
a few specimens, but determined that the next year we would be 
in time for both birds and eggs. 

In the early spring of '86. we visited this locality several times, 
and watched the spoonbill very closely. In May we noticed them 
carrying sticks, and found where a small "rookery" was being 
built. On the second day of June, we visited it and were success- 
ful in taking several sets of eggs. The '* rookery" was in a small 
clump of Cypress trees. The nests varied in height from the 
ground, from 5 to 15 feet, and resembled very much a heron's 
nest, being more 'bulky" however, and made of green, instead of 
dead sticks. The eggs were ashy white, spotted with reddish 
brown, varying much in shape and size. Average size 2.50x1.80. 
The usual number of eggs found in a nest was 3 and 4. We took 
from one nest, however, 7 eggs, all perfectly fresh. From several 
nests we took as many as 5 and 6 eggs. In this same **rookery" 
were nesting, the American egrett, La, heron and snake bird. 

We secured several specimens of the spoonbill this time, and 
they were in beautiful plumage. As we examine these specimens, 
we cannot help but remember how they looked while alive, and 
are forced to the conclusion that nowhere else do these birds look 
so beautiful as in their native haunts. There perched in a tree, 
each movement shows some new color or tint to admire, or flying 
over head the squeaking of its wings, like some old door on its 
rusty hinges, causes attention to its swift and graceful flight. 

R, E, Hachforct & Son, 



RED TAILED HAWK. 

I found a nest of this species on April 9th, '87. It was in a 
medium sized oak, and not more than thirty-five feet from the 
ground. When I first saw the nest, the old hawk was setting. I 
threw several stones into the tree before I could make her leave. 

The nest was not easy to reach, owing to grape vines matted 
about the body of the tree; but, by using my hatchet freely, I 
managed to reach the nest, which contained three eggs: white, 
with bluish tinge, spotted and blotched with brown umber, a few 
small spots of black, and large splashes of very light brown. On 
one, the spots formed a ring around one end, and numerous spots 
over the entire surface ; on another, the spots are large and scat- 
tered all over the surface, but more thickly at one end; on the 
third, the .«pots formed a ring around the middle of the ^%'^y with 
spots and blurs all over the surface. They measure as follows: — 
2 40x1. 91; 2.48x1.93; and 2.51XI.92 in. 

The nest was placed in a fork, and was composed of sticks, 
twigs, small branches, corn husks, grass and moss, lined with 
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grass, fine strips of bark, and a few feathers which were probably 
shed by the bird. 

While I was putting the eggs in my collecting box, the parent 
birds rose high in the air, drew their wings back, and darted at me 
several times, once just missing my hat. 

A farmer had been waiting impatiently for more than a week 
for the old bird to hatch the eggs, that he might kill the young to- 
gether with the old ones, and take them away to the **Squire and 
get the 50 cents bounty, offered for each hawk and owl scalp. 
(A poor law.— R. B. F.) 

Just imagine how **sad and woe begone'* he looked, when next 
he climbed to the top of the high ledge of rocks where he could 
see into the nest, to find that his intended victims had hatched (?) 
and gone. /. U^. Jacobs. 



AN ANTELOPE CHASE. 

About the loth of June we left La Junta, Col., at 7 o'clock in 
the morning and started northward. Crossing the Arkansas 
River which runs at the base of this beautiful and thriving city, 
we soon found ourselves on the elevated prairie lands. As the 
object of our drive was to look at some government lands, it will 
not be wholly inconsistent for me to say a few words about the 
surrounding country. 

Lying north of La Junta, and just beyond the Arkansas River, 
is some of the most beautiful land of Colorado, now open by the 
government fjr settlement. This vast region, until recently, has 
been used by ranchmen for pasture, throughout the entire year. 
The prairie is level, with occassional undulations, and covered 
with a thick giowth of buffalo grass. It was here, upon this 
grassy lawn, stretching away beyond the limit of vision, that our 
chase occurred. 

My companion, Mr Seeley, of La Junta, Mr. Fetterman of Ohio, 
Mr. Hughes of Kansas, and myself, were driving leisurely along 
when suddenly our eyes were directed to an object some two hun- 
dred yards distant. We advanced various opinions as to what it 
was, and to settle the dispute, we pulled off from the trail, and 
with increased speed, drove in the direction of the animal. As it 
leaped off, we .«-aw it was an antelope, apparently of hall growth. 
Mr. Seeley being anxious for a chase, as wdl as the fun he could 
have with us 'tenderfeet', seized the whip and urged the ponies at 
full speed, after our frightened game. It would nave been a very 
difficult matter for him to have determined which was the most 
frightened, the innocent antelope or his three companions. But I 
think on that score we stood about *8 to 7' in favor of the antelope. 

To all our urgent appeals to be excused from further pursuit, 
he only turned a deaf ear, as he urged on the ponies. Expecting 
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at any moment to be dashed to pieces, or strewn over the prairies, 
of the west, it is useless to say our minds immediately reverted to 
home and friends. Regardless of danger he pushed on and soon 
ran up by the little fellow, when to our surprise, we found him to 
be not more than six weeks old. 

In making a sudden turn for an opposite direction, the little fel- 
low gave way and fell by the side of our carriage. A more piteous 
and mercy imploring appeal, never came from the lips of man, 
than, was expressed m the bleating of that innocent litde creature. 
As quickly as our team could be checked, three of us sprang from 
. the carriage to bag our game, but were surprised to find it escap- 
ing, at no small pace in an opposite direction. 

Thus, freed from our danger, Mr Seeley was left to continue 
the chase alone, while we were delighted to remain as observers. 
No sooner would Mr. Seeley overtake the little fellow, than it 
would turn in an opposite direction, and while he was making a 
gradual turn to prevent upsetting it would get far in advance. 
This manner of chasing by abrupt turns, was kept up for several 
miles; and as his strength gradually failed, he was thrown by the 
artfulness of the driver; into a gradual circle, and being pressed 
by his pursuer from the outside, his circle became smaller and 
smaller as his strength departed. 

During these miles of chase we could only look on with anxious 
delight; but at last enclosed in the circle, which had been rounded 
up to small dimensions, our chase began. His strength almost 
exhausted and Mr. Hughes being the swiftest on foot, succeeded 
in capturing the prize. Notwithstanding his almost breathless 
condition, his bleats for mercy were the most piteous. We had 
captured a beautiful specimen of the antelope about six weeks 
old, and considered ourselves amply paid for the chase. 

Fortunately for it, as well as our ponies, we had taken several 
I otdes of water with us in anticipation of our owh thirst, which 
we used to drench it, thus quenching his thirst and moistening his 
parched lips. Our ponies were treated likewise, and after a few 
minutes rest, were ready to continue our drive. Our prize was 
taken into the carriage and carefully nursed by Mr. Hughes 
through the entire journey. We returned to La Junta about 12 
o* clock, and after looking after the welfare of our captive, enjoyed 
a hearty dinner. Mr. Seeley being the most entitled to the fruits 
of our chase, was given the prize. 

A nurse's bottle was provided, which the litde fellow soon 
learned to use with a relish, and by night it had become quite 
gentle. We had no means of determining the distance ran, but 
^It perfectly safe in saying that nothing short ol ten miles would 
cover it. The greatest surprise was that the little fellow ran as 
long as he did- We left La Junta that night greatly pleased with 
the chase, leaving the little captive behind. 

Valparaiso, Ind. ]^, 4. Barr. 
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Through tlie Swamps in August 187 

THROUGH THE SWAMPS IN AUGUST. 

There are many people who ar^e that the finest wild flowers 
of the season are found in the spring time, and they are always 
desirous of scouring the woods and searching hill and vale for the 
harbingers of spring; the fragrant Trailing Arbutus, Hepaticas, 
Anemones and the like, that appear as soon as the wintry blasts 
have died away and the balmy air and gende zephyrs betoken the 
coming of spring. Those who have this impression are in a 
measure correct, but they must not for a moment entertain the 
idea that when ** Old Sol" pours down his hottest rays and when 
the hot and scorching winds of a mid-summer day blow across the 
meadows, that there are no wild flowers worthy of notice. Prob- 
ably one great reason why the mid-summer flowers are so neglect- 
ed and little thought of, is on account of the usual great heat. 
The botanist as well as the most casual lover of flowers, is very 
much interested and becomes very enthusiastic in hunting in the 
spring time, in cool weather and gentle breezes blowing where 
everything is fresh and lovely, but as the weeks roll by he becomes 
tired of the sporl, and when the hot months of July and August 
come, he is ready to drop botany for that year, rather than spend 
such hot days in the field. We can hardly blame one for these 
inclinations yet can softly say that if one were to rouse himself, 
and scour the fields and wander beside the shady brook and along 
the swamps, he will be well repaid. In direct contrast to the 
delicate and small plants of spring, we find in August huge hardy 
plants with generally larger and more gorgeous flowers. A trip 
by the swamps and wet meadow on an August day, will reveal to 
the most careless observer, the most conspicuous and handsome 
of flovt^ers. Let us glance at a few that we would meet on a ram- 
ble in the haunts of these fine August bloomers. 

Along flowing streams and in swamps, our attention is first 
caught by the immense, beautifully tinted, roseate flowers of the 
Hibiscus Moschatus or Swamp Rose Mallow. It will be recog- 
nized by its striking resemblance to the Hollyhock; they both be- 
long to the same family. The stalk of the Hibiscus often grows 
to the height of six feet, and is of itself not at all homely, and the 
flower is simply gorgeous. One of the finest displays of this plant 
is found in the Montezuma ^arshes in New York State. It is 
here very abundant and affords a fine spectacle. It is a great 
wonder that a plant with such handsome flowers is not cultivated, 
but seemingly no general attempts to domesticate it have been 
made. 

In the haunts of the Rose Mallow is found the splendid Cardinal 
flower (Lobelia Cardinalis). This is generally more common than 
the preceding, and is more diffused and less local. It is generally 
found in low grounds. The plant bears a large spike of hand- 
some, intensely red, showy flowers, rarely varying tp rose color 
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and often white; being a perennial and increasing by off shoots, 
it is quite easily cultivated and is often found in gardens, where 
its beauty can be appreciated. To be successful in growing it, it 
should be transplanted in the fall after it has finished blooming, 
and placed, with plenty of its native earth, in a verjr wet spot in 
the yard or garden, and in the spring it will come lip and bloom 
in profusion. Another handsome Lobelia, found somewhat later, 
is the great Lobelia, or known to the botanist as the Lobelia 
syphilitica. This one bears large blue flowers; they also are often 
found white. 

Somewhat of a different type is the Helenium autumale or Sage 
Weed, a composite! growing to the height of several feet and 
bearing a showy corymb of yellow flowers. It is very abundant, 
except, perhaps, in New England. Its drooping rays give it a 

Eeculiar appearance It is readily distinguished by its extremely 
itter taste. 

A rather local and not generally met with plant is the Lythrum 
Salicaria, commonly known as the Spiked Loosestrife. In most 
all botanys its location is given as Eastern New England and 
Orange Co., New York, but this is erroneous as it has a much 
wider circle of growth. It is found besides in New England in 
Northern New Jersey, and in many places in New York. Con- 
trary to its being found in only Orange County I have myself 
observed ii in six counties of the state, and it is still spreading, 
and all along the shores of the Hudson may be seen its tall spike 
of purple flowers, during July and August. This plant is quite 
extensively cultivated. 

Along streams and in wet ground the Hardback or Steeple 
bush Spiraea tomentosa flourishes and lifts high its tall handsome 
spikes of feathery blossoms; it is often discovered with white 
flowers. It is commonest in New England, and is one of our 
handsomest summer wild flowers. Growing with this, but more 
abundant, is the Spiraea salicifolia familiarly known as the com- 
mon meadow Lueet. It bears a crowded panicle of flesh colored 
flowers; it often attains quite a height and becomes a large bush, 
and its beautiful tints make it desirable for the garden. 

One wishing to examine a very curious plant should not fail to 
observe the Chelone glabra, known^under the common names of 
Turtle Head, Snake Head, Balmony, Shell flower, etc. It blooms 
from July to September in all wet places and very abundandy, 
and bears flowers about an inch long, and of a white rose or purple 
color; its varieties of shades being a particular feature. Its shape 
is its peculiarity; it resembles greatly the head of some reptile, as 
a snake or turtle, whence its common name; and its scientific name 
is from a Greek word, meaning a tortoise. It has long been cul- 
tivated, its curiousness being the great incentive that brings it in- 
to the garden. 
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The Gerardia purpurea or purple gerardia, a parasitic plant 
that haunts wet places especially near the coast, belongs to the 
same family as the Chelone and exhibits the same ^eneralfeatures. 
It bears very handsome flowers and on account of its great beauty, 
has been often experimented with, with a view to cultivation, but 
being a parasite of course all efforts have been in vain. Another 
hanc^ome flower found with the preceding is the American cen- 
taury (Sabatia stellaris). It bears a forked raceme of large star 
shaped red flowers, and is truly grand. 

We find a very common, though not at all handsome, yet very 
conspicuous flower in the Vernonia Noveboracensis or Iron weed, 
a tall coarse weed of August; with many purple heads; it is a com- 
posite. 

Other plants which may be observed in damp spots during the 
last month of summer are the Verbena Hastata (Vervain) which 
bears a handsome spike of blue flowers; the Hypericiun mutilum 
whose cute little yellow star flowers often form a perfect mass in 
swampy ground, while near at hand the diffuse panicles of small 
white flowers are borne upon the Water Plaintain (Alisnfa plan* 
tago). The Impatiens fulva, known as Touch-me-not, Balsam 
and Jewel weed, grows tall and rank every where and the Mimulus 
ringens or monkey flower is also very common. The Peppermint 
Mentha peperita exhibits a spike of fragrant purple blossoms, and 
when a full and perfect spike is formed nothing can be prettier. 

There are many, many other plants, no less worthy of mention, 
that may be found at this lime, but a suflicient number have been 
cited to clearly demonstrate to the skeptical that th-^ summer 
months, August being the case in point, are not wanting in flowersi 
and that one may collect and observe as many plants, and enjoy a 
daj's outing with the summer plants, if he will, as thoroughly as 
he may in balmy spring. Geo* E, Briggs, 



CHARLES L, M'KAY. 

Prepared for the meeting of the San Diego Society of Natural Histor>', held April 7th, •87. 

In the Spring" of 1881, Mr. Charles L. McKay was sent to 
Alaska, by Professor S. F. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
to make biological collections, to study the ethnology of that re- 
gion, and to take charge of a United States Signal Station. 

The position appeared to be a most favorable one for a young 
Naturalist, for, in addition to a good salary his expenses were 
paid, and materials and books furnished for the expedition ; and, 
what was of more importance, the collections made were to be 
stored at Washington, until his return at the end of three years, 
when the collector might describe all the new species secured, and 
he would be entitled to the first * *set" of specimens after the Na- 
tional Museum had been supplied. 
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Mr. McKay had already made a valuable contribution to the 
Ichthyology of the United States, having written a monograph of 
the Centrarchida, in which one new species was described. He 
was Museum Assistant to Professor Jordan, and graduated with 
honors from the State University of Indiana, the year he went to 
Alaska. Mr. McKay was stationed at the Eskimo village of 
Nushagak, on the river of that name, fifty miles from Bristol Bay, 
and near 59® north latitude, 158° west longitude. 

A letter from the Agent of the Alaska Commercial Co., brought 
the sad news to San Francisco, of Mr. McKay's death as follows: 

When out collecting in April, 1883, Mr. McKay was drowned. 
He was alone in a bidarka or canoe, and it was supposed that he 
tried to beach his canoe on the ice, but not succeeding, the boat 
was capsized. Other members of the party afterward found his 
gun, but his body has not been recovered. ,At the time of his sud- 
den death, Mr. McKay had been in Alaska two years, and in one 
year more would have been ready to return to civilization. A good 
house had been built, and it was comfortably furnished and sup- 
plied with books tor his use, but the only persons in the village 
who could speak English, were the Fur Company's agent and his 
assistant, a half-breed Indian. 

Mail was brought twice a year by a schooner sent from San 
Francisco, by the Alaska Commerciad Co. Of the short days and 
long cold winters, Mr. McKay wrote little, but in his letters there 
are interesting accourts of the country and its inhabitants. He 
says: "Nushagak is not on the seashore, but is 40 or 50 miles up 
the river. The rivers in this country are large magnificent bodies 
of water. In front of the village the river is about four miles wide ; 
the air, however, is so clear here, that it looks to be not a mile to 
the other shore. Over beyond the opposite shore, apparently a 
stones' throw, but in reality about twenty miles, is a range of low, 
rugged, sharp, clear-cut mountains; back of the village stretches 
the treeless tundra, dotted all over with little fresh water lakes. 
Timber grows along the river bottoms, but so near the sea-coast 
as this, none grows back from the rivers. This country has a cer- 
tain desolate beauty of its own ; if the vegetation was only as rich 
and luxuriant as the States, it would be really a beautiful country. 
* * * * The Indians here live in little villages along the 
banks of the rivers, usually where fish are to be had in plenty. 
They live in barrabaras or sod houses. The simplest form of a 
sod house is made by driving a few sticks into the ground, putting 
a few sticks across them for a roof, and covering the whole around 
and over with about a foot and a half of sods, leaving a hole in the 
roof for the smoke to escape, and a hole for a door; better barra- 
baras are made by building a regular log hot and covering it over 
with sod. The Indians dress almost entirely in skins; their sum- 
mer suit consists of a squirrel skin cap, a squirrel skin parka, deer 
skin trowsers and moccasins; for socks they pull a wisp of dry hay 
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to put in the bottom ot their moccasins. The parka or coat, reach- 
es to the knees, and is made large enough in the neck to slip on 
over the head ; when at work they tuck it up out of the way by 
means of a belt around the waist. When watching the approacn 
of a person, if the weather happens to be a little chilly, the Indians 
squat down on the ground, draw their parkas in around their feet, 
pull their arms in out of the sleeves, and present the appearance 
of a row of superannuated progenitors of the human race. * * * 
There are just two modes of locomotion in use in this country. 
In summer time, travel is by water in bidarkas, and in winter, by 
land or up the frozen rivers with sleds and dogs. I have tried 
the summer mode pretty thoroughly, and have found it a very 
pleasant way of traveling * * * * x^e Indians in this sec- 
tion live largely on fish. They catch the Silver Salmon which run 
up the river in myriads; at high tide the men go out in bidarkas 
along shore, and catch them in nets; the women prepare the fish 
for drying by cutting off the flesh outside the ribs; it is then hung 
over poles and left till dry, and after being smoked is ready for 
winter use. If all the fish cannot be prepared for drying, a hole is 
dug into which the fish are thrown, covered over and left to mel- 
low for future use. These people can eat anything that comes in 
their way. On a trip when I was with three of them, they found 
a young beluga, that had been washed ashore some time, and was 
more than half rotten; this they cooked and made themselves a 
delicious meal. Hosa Smith Eigenmann. 



MARTYRS OF SCIENCE. 

The scientific investigator, and notably the experimenting chem- 
ist, incurs dangers that would be likely to appall the most valiant 
fighters, and he meets them calmly and deliberately, not in hot 
blood and excitement. Familiarity with danger breeds reckless- 
ness, if not contempt, and the chemist will coolly taste with the tip 
of his tongue any unknown liquid that may be handed to him. 
Prussic acid is about the only thing he will not put into his mouth, 
but he can recognize that without tasting it. He will make all 
sorts of chemical combinations, and try them to see if they are ex- 
plosive or otherwise dangerous, and sometimes he discovers in a 
very unpleasant way that his new product is loaded. Dulong, in 
1811, discovered chloride ot nitrogen, and when he recovered con- 
sciousness, amid the wreck of all the glassware in his laboratory, 
he made a note with his unwounded hand, of the fact that chloride 
of nitrogen is highly explosive. About a year afterward, in trying 
to ascertain the exact conditions necessary to explode the com- 
pound, he lost an eye and two fingers. Davy, in the same year, 
had a similar adventure with the new explosive. A tube contain- 
ing a small quantity W2^ suddenly shivered to atoms without any 
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apparent cause, and a piece of the glass struck Davy in the corner 
of the right eye, disabling him from further immediate experiments. 
In July, 1813, Davy set about finding out what was the matter 
with chloride of nitrogen, and attempted an analysis by mercury. 
The stuff went off again as usual, but Davy had protected his eyes 
with a thick plate of glass, and he was wounded only in the head 
and hands. Karaday was an assistant to Davy at this time. He 
was holding a small tube containing a few grains of the chloride 
between his thumb and finger, when a sudden and wholly unpro- 
voked explosion occurred, stunning him and badly tearing his 
hand. 

Pliny, the elder, lost his life by venturing near Vesuvius to in- 
vestigate the interesting phenomena of the eruption of August, 
A. D., 79. He was suffocated by the sulphurous fumes. Leh- 
man, professor of chemistry, at the Imperial Museum of St. Peters- 
burg, was killed in 1767 by inhalation of fumes from a strongly- 
heated arsenical mixture, berthollet proposed in 1788, to substi- 
tute the chloride of potassium for the nitrate in the manufacture of 
gunpowder, and while experimenting at Essoune, produced a ter- 
rible explosion that killed the director of the government works 
and a young lady. Berthollet and Lavoisier were both present, 
but escaped injury. Lavoisier was guillotined in 1794. Pelletier, 
the elder, made a special study of combining phosphorus and 
chlorine with the metals, and the breathing ot the vapors induced 
consumption, of which he died. In 1808, Barruel rubbed fulmin- 
ating mercury in an agate mortar and had a portion of his hand 
blown off. The next year Figuier put sixty grains of the same 
stuff in a glass -stoppered botde, and took it into the lecture room 
at Montpelier. When he removed the stopper, the friction caused 
an explosion that destroyed one of the chemist's eyes. Thenard 
was lecturing in 1825, to the chemistry class of the Polytechnic 
School in Paris, and moistened his throat with two mouthfuls of 
corrosive sublimate instead of sweetened water. '^Gentlemen," 
he said, *'I have poisoned myself; what I have taken is corrosive 
sublimate, and the remedy is white of eggs. Bring me some 
^ggs.** The students raided all the stores and kitchens in the 
neighborhood, and the professor was supplied with eggs enough 
to save his life. — N, K Tribune. 



An industrial journal gives the following valuable information - 
A one-inch shaft running one hundred revolutions per minute will 
transmit one horse-power; a one-inch shaft will stand the force of 
fifty pounds at the end of a crank one foot long. A one-inch belt 
runnmg eight hundred feet per minute will transmit one horse- 
power. A one-inch wrought iron rod will support seven thousand 
pounds, and a two-inch rod four times as much. 
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THE WALKING FERN IN 10 H>^. 

The rare and curious Walking Fern, Camptosorus rhizophyllus 
has been mentioned by several authors as of lowan occurrence, 
and I do not speak of such occurrence now as a novelty, but sim- 
ply to describe a locality where I have found it in considerable 
abundance. 

This locality is a bit of heavy, rocky woodland, upon the north 
bank of the Des Moines river, about four or five miles below Ot- 
tumwa, in Wapello County. The land is very hilly and rough, 
and is immediately underlaid by a brown Carboniferous sandstone 
containing large concretions of iron oxyd, and where the stone has 
outcropped up)on the hillsides, the iron has become disintegrated 
by the action of the weather, and caused the formation of caves of 
considerable size in the sandstone. 

In the Summer of 1884, I visited the place with geological equip- 
ment, intent upon a study of the occurrence of the iron, and m 
following up a high and narrow ravine cut thmugh the sandstone, 
suddenly breaking through a heavy growth of underbrush, I found 
myself at the mouth of one of the caves I have mentioned, and di- 
rectly in front of the aperture in the bed 01 the ravine was a large 
boulder of sandstone covered with a thick growth of moss, and in 
this moss were seemingly numberless specimens of the Walking 
Fern. 

I should judge that there were fully 150 specimens, and, al- 
though diligent search was made, not a single individual could be 
found in the entire wood but upon this boulder. 

This trip was made late in June, and the ferns were just in con- 
dition to exhibit all the peculiarities of the epecies — the long, slen- 
der leaves, so unfemlike in appearance, witn the delicate filament 
Rowing from the tip. bending down and becoming rooted, to grow 
into other individuals, and the curious arrangement of the spores. 

My geological equipment furnished no means for the preserva- 
tion ot ferns, and only a few were gathered, and these were not in 
the best of condition when I reached home. 

In the same month in 1886, some friends visited this same neigh- 
borhood on a fishing expedition, and at my instance and direction 
they made search lor this same cave, and secured quite a large 
number of the specimens, but as they did not reach home for sev- 
eral days, there were but few of these in good condition. 

A number were prepared as well as possible, and have since 
been largely contributed to several Eastern Museums and other In 
stitutions, and I have yet a few remaining, which I should be 
pleased to place where they will be of value. 

W. R, Lighten, 
112 South Esplanade, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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A MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Coronado Beach Company has closed a contract with Prof. 
Henry A. Ward, of Rochester, N. Y. , to equip a Museum of 
Natural History, to be built in one of the parks near the Hotel 
Del Coronado. The museum building will be 150x5c feet in size, 
with an annex 20x35 feet. Professor Ward has a world-wide rep- 
utation among scientific men, and his name alone will be sufficient 
to attract attention to the new enterprise. Several years ago he 
had a collection on exhibition in San Francisco, that was visited 
by thousands of spectators, and created so much interest that a 
determined effort was made to retain it in this city. Finally it 
was purchased by Leland Stanford and Chas. Crocker, and by 
them presented to the Academy of Sciences. The collection 
which the Professor will place in the Coronada Museum will ex- 
ceed in interest the one now in San Francisco. 

Professor Ward's specialty is the reproduction of extinct ani- 
mals such as the mammoth, mastodon and other creatures of pre- 
historic times. These results of Professor Ward's skill are so 
graphic that the visitor to the musuem might imagine himself, 
barring the roaring of the monsters, back in the tertiary period 
and gazing upon a prehistoric menagerie. 

In addition to the museum proper Professor Ward will fit up in 
the annex to the main a zooptican, similar to the one now at 
Woodward's Gardens, San Francisco, and which has for years 
proved an object of delight to visitors, both young and old. 

The price contracted to be paid to Professor Ward by the Cor- 
onado Beach Company is f 28,000. This of course does not in- 
clude the cost of the building, which will be of wood, but con- 
structed in a tasteful and artistic manner, to correspond with its 
surroundings. 

Professor Ward visited San Diego last spring, and was so 
pleased with the climate that he has concluded to reside here a 
portion of the year at least, and will take the museum under his 
especial care. — San Diego Sun, 



USE YOUR PENCILS 



In all your studies you will find it of the greatest helpfulness to 
make drawings of your specimens. I know it to be true that 
every one can, witn a little patience, and even no instruction, 
draw well enough to make it his while to draw the best he can. 
Don't say "I can't draw." Don't say you have had no lessons. 
Simply take a piece of plain smooth paper, and a hard pointed 
pencil, and draw. Draw each object as it looks to you. When 
you analyze a flower, make separate drawings of the separate 
parts — the petals and sepals, stamens and pistils, ovary and ovules, 
root, stem and leaves and sections of the same. Agassiz used to 
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say 'The pencil is the best microscope/ which means that when 
you draw each part as accurately as you can, your attention is so 
rivited to minute details that you learn with the naked vision to 
see more than an untrained eye would see with the aid of the 
most powerful objective. — President Ballard, 



DR, BALD li^ IN. 



Dr. Baldwin was the botanist ol Major Stephen H Long's ex- 
pedition to the Rocky Mountains, when it started from Pittsburg 
m May, 1819. But his health failed and he was left at Franklin, 
Howard Co., Missouri, where he died August 31, 1819, and the 
late Dr. Edwin James his took place in the expedition as botanist 
and geologist. 

Dr. James speaks of Dr. Baldwin as having been an earnest and 
diligent worker and as having contributed much to advance and 
embellish the fascinating science to which his life was dedicated. 
His manuscripts were numerous but his published works few. 
His Herbarium contributed to enrich the works of Pursh and 
Nuttall ; he was the friend and correspondent of Muhlenburg and 
contributed materials for the catalogue of North American plants 
published by that botanist. In South America Dr. Baldwin met 
with Bonpland, the illustrious companion of Humboldt, and cor- 
responded with him until his death. He travelled in South 
America and North America, and his notes and collections are 
extensive and numerous. 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Frazer, and extract of which was 
published in the tenth volume ol the London journal 0/ Literature 
and the arts, Dr. Baldwin mentions having discovered, near Monte 
Video, in South America, the Solanum Tuberosum in its native 
locality. Mr. Lambert, however, considered this plant as the 
Solanum Commersoni of Dunal, and though it produces tuberous 
roots, and in other respects makes a near approach to S. tube- 
rosum ; he was not satisfied of their identity, and remarks that it is 
yet to be proved, that this is the stock from which the common 
potatoe has been derived. It appears, however, that the original 
locality of the solanum tuberosum has been ascertained by Ruiz 
and Pavon, after having escaped the observation of Humboldt and 
Bonpland. 

During^ Dr. Baldwin's connection with the Rocky Mountain 
Expedition, after he was unable to walk on shore, he caused plants 
to be brought to him on the boat during the voyage from Pitts- 
burg to Franklin, and detected and described many new plants. 
The following is a brief extract from his diary: 

Erigeron canadense, Solanum Carolini anum, very luxuriant 
and still flowering. The leaf of the Tilia glabra, I found to meas- 
ure thirteen inches in length, and eleven in breadth. Bignonia 
radicans, a Helianthus with a leaf margined with spines, the nar- 
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row leaved Brachystemon , and many others in flower. August 
4th Dr. Lowry informed me he has seen Pyrus coronaria, forty 
feet in height in the forests about Franklin. He showed me a 
Rudbeckia about three feet high with a cone of dark purple flow- 
ers probably a new species. A few notes more and his ciiary was 
closed to be opened by him no more. 



SCIENTIFIC SELECTIONS. 

Soft iron has a magnetic power twice that of lodestone and one 
thousand times that of ferric sulphate. 

Astronomical authority fixes the light emitted by all the stars 
upon the surface of the globe as equal to one-tenth of the light of 
the full moon. 

The fastest time ever made by any ship or boat, according to a 
scientific journal, was twenty eight miles per hour, this being the 
performance of an Italian twin screw torpedo boat. 

The sun's gravity is twenty-seven times as great as that of the 
earth. Were the earth's gravity increased to that of the sun, a 
one hundred and fifty pound object would weigh about two tons. 

Upon analysis as it comes from the gin, cotton-seed contains 
fifty pounds of nitrogen, twenty pounds of phosphoric acid, and 
twenty pounds of potash to the ton. Southern corn -fodder con- 
tains about twenty pounds of nitrogen and small percentages of 
phosphoric acid and potash to the ton. 

According to a celebrated French astronomer, the total number 
of stars visible to the average naked eye does not exceed six thou- 
sand. An ordinary opera-glass will bring out twenty thousand ; 
a small telescope will bring out nearly two hundred thousand, and 
the most powerful telescopes one hundred million. 

There is no property ot steel that is not common to cast iron ; 
as, for instance, the hardening of steel and the chilling of cast iron, 
and softening either by heat, and from the mildest steel, contain- 
ing only traces of carbon, to the highest cast iron, we have simply 
one substance, iron, containing various quantities of alloys or sub- 
stances in solution, and the properties which we observe vary only 
in degree, due to the quantity of alloy that is present. 

In order to preserve the eyesight, an oculist says that it will be 
found a good plan to cease using the eyes for the time being, and 
look away from the work when the sight becomes the least pain- 
ful, blurred or indistinct, and, after perfect rest for a moment or 
longer, work may be resumed, to be discontinued as before when 
the eyes again feel fatigued. The light should always be sufficient 
and fall properly on the work, it being best to have it tall from 
above and behind, or, failing this, it may fall from the side. Any 
artificial light for the evening is good if it is brilliant enough and 
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st^dy, but when such light is. at all painful it is safer to read or 
write only during the day. Reading in the horse or steam cars, 
requires too great an exertion of the accommodative power to keep 
the eyes fixed on the letters. The accommodative power is also 
too much taxed by reading when lying down. 



LITERATURE, 



Pittonia: A series of botanical papers, by E. L. Greene, part 
2, is at hand. The author explains that the name is in honor of 
the great French botanist, the family name of Tournefort. A bo- 
tanical sketch of San Miguel island, with a catalogue of the flower- 
ing plants, is an interesting feature of this issue. 

A revision cf North American Linaceae, by Prof. Wm. Gre- 
lease, from the Trans. St Louis Acad. Sci., V., 7-20, from the 
author, is a valuable contribution to our botany. 

Vegetable Parasites and Evolution, is the title of an address by 
Prof. W. G. Farlow, before the section of biology, A. A. A. S., 
August, 1887. 

Dr. Geo. Vasey has issued Bull. No. 4, botanical division of the 
Dept. Agriculture, giving the desiderata of the National Herbari- 
um fo North America, north of Mexico, from Ranunculaeeoe to 
Rosacrael inclusive, including nearly 700 plants of which specimens 
are wanted. 

A report on experiments on the cottony cushion-scale and the 
red-scale, by Albert Koebele, 1887, has been received from the 
author. 

Bibliographical contributions, No. 25, consists of a list of works 
on North American fungi, by W. G. Farlow and Wm. Trelease. 
It is issued by the Library of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1887. 

Ornithological Observations in San Diego County, by W. O. 
Emerson, is the title of a valuable paper on our birds in Bull. 7, 
Cal. Acad. Sci., 419-431, for which we are indebted to the author. 
The observations were mainly made in the Volcano Mountains and 
in Poway Valley. 

An account of the importations and exportations of horticultural 
products for 1884 to 1886. by Ch. Joly, Paris, 1887, is a valuable 
pamphlet of 9 pages, showing the extent of the trade in France 
and the distribution of her products in foreign countries. 

Dr. C. C. Parry gives a partial revision of the Uva-ursi section 
^of the genus Arctostaphylos, as represented on the Pacific Coast, 
in Bull. 8, Cal. Acad. Sci., 483-496. He seems to favor the re- 
establishment of Nuttall's Xylococcus (X. bicolor). A. pungens 
and A. glauca he treats as extra-limital (Mexican) species, the 
California plants hitherto known under these names receiving 
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treatment as new species, as are also several forms previously con- 
founded. 

A list of our manzanitas would be as follows: 
Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi, Spreng. 

pumila, Nutt. 

Nevadensis, Gray. 

Hookeri, Don. 

Andersoni, Gray. 

tomentosa, Dougl. 

Manzanita, Parry, new. 

viscida, Parry, new. 

Stanfordiana, Parry, new. 

insularis, Greene, new. 

Pringlei, Parry, new. 

glauca, Lindl. 
Our California *pungens* is Parry's A. Manzanita, and 'glauca 
is his A. viscida. A. Pringlei has been distributed as A. tomentosa- 
Alatypes or stenotypography, by the late H. H. Brown, 1887, 
92 pp., IS a treatise on a system of condensed printing. From F. 
W. Dunning, 32 South Division St., Battle Creek, Mich. Price, 
4 cents. 

The Marysville (Cal.) Budget is an excellent literary monthly, 
which we are glad to add to our exchange list. 

The Century for September contains Atwater*s fourth paper on 
the 'Digestibility of food,' which should be widely read. The 
numerous historical papers in this number are of greater interest 
and value than ever. 

St> Nicholas this month contains a pleasing article *about hum- 
ming-birds,' by Mrs. Homer H. Stuart. This magazine is as in- 
teresting as when it was the organ of the Agassiz Association to 
the young student of nature. 

Book Ch'i, — Brentano's, N. Y,, — is an excellent index to the 
periodical literature of the world for every month. It indexes the 
contents of about 250 magazines, including all the more prominent 
ones in the world. Among them, the West American Scien- 
tist can be found. 



NECROLOGY. 



Alvan Clark, one of the great masters of the mechanical arts, 
died at Cambridge, August 19, at the age of 83 years. He had a 
world-wide reputation as an astronomer and as a manufacturer of 
the most powerful astronomical instruments ever made. ^ 

Spencer FuUerton Baird, the distinguished secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, director of the U. S. National Museum, 
and Commissioner of fish and fisheries of the U. S. , died at Wood's 
Hall, August 19. He was born in Reading, Pa., on February 3d, 
1823. 
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V^ASHINGTONIA ROBUSTA. 

San Bernardino, California, July 30, 1887. 

Dear Sir: — Yours as to palms received. The description given 
bf robusta is same as I get from other quarters. Sonte also state 
that the leaves of robusta are more fringed with filaments than is 
filifera. I know the place of which you speak, but have never 
been **high up on the mountain/' Palms, there, as well as else- 
where, grow always in the canyons, as you well know. Your de- 
scription may apply to ''far up in the canyons," — but "up on the 
mountain siae," is simply up on the rocks where nothing grows, 
for the mountain side in tnat locality is just bare and jagged rocks 
of the most desolate possible description. 

Further, as to the description of robusta given, it applies to fili- 
fera as well. All palms havp the yellowish hooked spmes or teeth 
along the edges of the leaf-stems, and the leaf-stems vary in color 
somewhat, according to age, soil, water and other circumstances, 
as is the case also as to the filaments. 

My opinion is and always has been, that robusta is a myth — a 
false name gotten up solely to toist upon buyers a new (?) kind of 
seed at higher rates. I think that the whole thing started from 
that sentence or two in Bot. Cal., on page 485, Appendix, as to 
mv report to Prof. Watson. I have frequent applications for seeds 
ot robusta, but I always reply that I know of no such species, and 
utterly refuse to give seed under that name for any price whatever. 

Jf. G. Upright 



Ornithology and Oology. — This department is conducted 
by R. B. Trouslot, Valparaiso, Ind., and all inquiries or commu- 
nications under this head should be addressed to him. 



EDITORIAL. 

This month we have a variety of news for our readers. Science 
loses heavily in the death of Prof. Baird, whose life-work is so 
widely know. The activity of the society of natural history, or 
rather the signs of future activity in the future is something for 
congratulation. The union of two earnest students of nature, robs 
us for a time of one of our workers, but will add to our number in 
the near future, as Prof, and Mrs. Eigenmann will make their home 
in San Diego, after their journeyings abroad. The plans for the 
buildings ol the college of San Diego, to be erected at Pacific 
Beach, a few miles north of this city. Prof. F. P. Davidson will 
have charge in the new institution of the natural sciences. Vari- 
ons other institutions of learning are proposed, among them a 
University for lower California. A fine museum is secured to 
Coronado Beach, and another museum will probably be established 
in this vicinity on a basis unsurpassed by any in the United 
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States, not excepting our National Museum. Other work may 
for a few months require our issuing less complete numbers than 
the present issue of The Scientist. While we may issue fewer 
pages for a time, we hope to raise our standard of excellence still 
higher, and to complete arrangements for giving our patrons still 
more than we have attempted. 



THE SAN DIEGO SOCIETY OF NA TURAL HISTOR Y 

September 2d the Society held its regular monthly meeting at 
its rooms on 6th street. D. Qeveland presiding. The action of 
the Board of Directors, thanking Henry Hemphill for the donation 
of a valuable collection of o^ er 1000 species of shells, and advising 
his election to a life membership in the Society was reported, and 
Mr. Hemphill unanimously elected a life member by the Society. 
Several gentlemen were elected to active membership. 

The plans of the proposed new building were informally dis- 
cussed. D. Cleveland Jeported for his committee that an architect 
had been instructed to draw up plans for a three-story brick build- 
ing with basement, 50 x 96 leet, with a handsome front. The 
lower floor is to be a public hall, while the upper floors are to be 
devoted to the museum and library, with galleries, and lighted 
with a large skylight. 

The Society is in a transcient state, but greater activity may be 
looked for in the future. The Society is wealthy, and great op- 
portunities for work are being developed. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 



Dr. Asa Gray and wife are expected to return from England to 
their home in Cambridge, early in October. 

A 'University of Lower California' is to be established at En- 
cenada de Todos Santos, Lower California. Over 400 acres of 
land, valued at $500,000, is secured to the institution. 

Miss Rosa .Smith, the celebrated lady icthyologist of San Di^;o, 
and corresponding secretary of our society of natural history, was 
married August 20th, to Carl H. Eigenmann, of Bloom ington, 
Ind. Prof Eigenmann has also made a special study of fishes. 
They take their bridal trip over the Canadian Pacific R. R. to 
Cambridge, Mass. , where they will devote a year to their favorite 
studies. 

From the present statue of the metric system, as given by a 
Parisian archivist, the following is deduced : Number of p>opula- 
tion of countries in which the system is obligatory, 241,073,011; 
number of population of countries in which the system is optional 
by law, 97,639,825 ; number of population of countries in which 
the system is used without legal value, 333,266,386. 
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Vol. III. OCTOBER, 1887. No. 30. 

FOSSIL BOTANY, AND THE ADVANTAGES OF 
ITS STUDY. 

(Second Paper.) 

Fossils are the remains of organized bodies, animal or vegetable 
whidh eliminated primarily from the mineral substances compos- 
ing the crust of the earth, by the mysterious principles of vitality, 
and after using that vitality, have become imbedded in the differ- 
ent strata of the earth's surface by erosion, denudation, and the 
disintegration of the solid portions of inorganic matter brought 
about by rain, wind, frost, and other agencies. 

These dead bodies are subsequently more or less altered in 
their structure and composition by chemical agencies and forces^ 
by which the inert particles of matter are subjected to perpetual 
change. 

The softer and more delicate portions of the animals and plants 
decay rapidly after death; the more durable portions resist decom- 
position, and are' oftentimes covered up by alluvial or diluvial 
debris, and deposits of sand and mud, in which condition, while 
excluded and protected from the destructive action of the atmos- 
phere, they are subjected to various chemical substances in solu- 
tion, whereby the bones and shells of animals, and the woody and 
fibrous portions of plants are preserved in their original condition, 
or their form or structure replaced by mineral substances, chang- 
ing their composition but retaining their original form and struc- 
ture, rendering their identification easy, and enabling the student 
to compare the dead organisms of past ages with their living suc- 
cessors and representatives of the presv nt. In this manner they 
constitute the types or characters, whose combination and position 
furnish us with indisputable records of the ancient history of the 
earth 

In tho reading of the book of nature, the fossil animals tell us of 
the topography of the earth's surface at different periods of its 
history, and of the existence of continents, islands, seas, bays, 
lakes, rivers, etc.; while the fossil plants have recorded the char- 
acter of the vegetation, also the condition and changes of temper- 
ature of the atmosphere in by-gone ages. 
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The fossil plants of the Pliocene of Nevada County, Cal. , indi- 
cate a climate analagous to that of the Southern Atlantic States of 
the present. 

The fossil palms which are found in abundance in the lower 
lignitic measures of this continent, especially in Colorado, and even 
so far north as Vancouver's Island seem to indicate a gradual 
dimunition of atmospheric heat, from the Eocene to the Glacial 
Epoch. 

The two species of Sequoia of California are rare and venerable 
remnants of the flora of the Tertiary, passed through untold cen- 
turies, giving us a glimpse of the living representatives of the 
giants of former periods. 

Many of the characters which would be of interest to the reader 
of the book have doubtless been obliterated, and others so mixed 
and scattered that, in the present state of our knowledge, they 
correspond to the "pi" of the printer, and require the skill of 
trained and advanced scientists to arrange them in the order of 
their continuity. 

Prof. Leo Lesquereux says, * For the determination of the 
epochs, if we may call epocns arbitrary divisions of time estab- 
lished for convenience by geologists, we have to consider the doc- 
uments relating to their history, and those are mostly the fossil 
remains of their floras. ' 

During the Tertiary period, large portions of this continent 
were covered with swamps and heat-bogs which served as reser- 
voirs for the deposit of the vegetable remains which form the 
lignites and coal. 

According to Dr. J. G. Cooper, who has made a special study 
of the coal-bearing rocks of the Pacific Coast, the fossil shells 
found in connection with the coal, show that it was formed by 
accvimulations of trees, etc., in shallow bays, at the mouths of 
rivers, in fresh or brackish water, and therefore along the shores 
of older continents or large islands. 

The true coal of the carboniferous recks in other countries was 
formed from the tree ferns, Algae and other plants of low organ- 
ization. The coal of our coast contains remains of coniferous and 
dicotyledonous trees, and has hence been considered of more 
recent age, namely, cretaceous and Tertiary. 

The coal-beds of Mount Diablo, Cal., Bellingham and Coos 
Bays, and Vancouver's Island are of cretaceous or Eocene age, 
while the lignite beds of lone Valley and of Lincoln, California, 
according to the testimony of the fossil plants found in them, are 
probably of Pliocene age. 

Dr. Hayden has estimated that the Great Lignitic or Western 
Coal Regions cover an area of, at least, 100,000 square miles. 

At the close of the Pliocene Epoch, evidences are found of great, 
changes in the topography of this region by volcanic action, which 
destroyed the then existing tropical fauna and flora. 
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This was followed by a period of intense cold, during which 
time many of the terraces and mesas of our coast were planed 
down by the slow but irresistible action of immense glaciers and 
sheets of ice. 

Many northern species of land shells and plants followed these 
:glaciers and ice-fields, and are now living where, previous to the 
Glacial Period, species lived and grew which are now extinct in 
this region, but are found living nearer the tropics. 

Parallel illustrations are noticed by Grant Allen, an eminent 
English writer, who, in a recent article on the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire, says: — **A glacial fauna and flora still cling to 
the heights. Polar butterflies stranded there at the end of the 
Great Ice Age, keep up to this day the lineal succession of their 
littie colony, though no others of their kind are again to be found 
in all America, till you reach the frozens shores of Labrador." • 

The plants are everyohe of Arctic species, and he enumerates 
several, all of which were once common glacial forms. 

The history of the world from its beginning, is a history record- 
-ed at every step, but the records are buried and concealed as fast 
as they are written, and their reading can only be partially accom- 
plished, and that by patient observation and study, by many and 
widely separated observers. 

The combined readings of these various observations constitute 
the summary of our knowledge of the past, and from which we 
make our deductions of the probabilities of the future. 

Lorenzo G, Yates, 



MUMMY EYES FOR JEWELRY, 

<Read before the New York Microscopical Society, October 2d, 1885, by Georgk F. Lunz ) 

The subject which I take the liberty of presenting to you this 
evening was brought to my attention by a number of articles that 
recently appeared in the daily papers. In these articles it was 
stated that a necklace was being made by Messrs. Tiffany & Co. 
of petrified human eyes; that arsenic had been used in the prep- 
aration of these eyes, and that three workmen who were engaged 
on the necklace had been made suddenly ill by the deleterious 
poison, and refused to resume work on such dangerous material. 
Through the kindness of Mr. W. E. Curtis I was enabled to 
bring the material with me to-night, and on inquiry at headquart- 
ers the facts were elicited, which I shall present to you. An ex- 
planatory letter from Mr. Curtis was Hkewise loaned to me by Mr. 
C. Hanford Henderson, and this, with the information gleaned 
from Messrs. Tiffany & Co., has enabled me to give a true and 
satisfactory account of the matter. Mr. Curtis writes that *'mum- 
mies are very common in Peru, so common, in fact, that they can 
readily be obtained at $4 or $5 apiece.*' The writer himself 
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recollects that some years since they were sold as low as $i i each 
at Leavitt's, in this city. Mr. Curtis continues, "that, having 
learned from a youn^ lady in New York that they were sometimes 
used in jewelry, he .determined to procure some for a necklace. 
This he ditf without difficulty, most of the eyes being obtained at 
Arica, Peru." 

Prof. Baird also informs me that the so-called mummies' eyes 
are well known, and that the first he ever saw were brought to the 
United States from Peru by Lieut. Gillis about thirty years ag*. 
Professor Baird adds that they are, without question, the oystal- 
line lenses of the eyes of a apedes of cutde fish (squid). This 
view is corroborated by Prof. Verrill, who says there is a large 
squid, very coifimon on die Peruvian coast, the lens of the eyes 
ot which is about as large as these so*called mummies' eyes. 

Some of the lenses from the eyes of these cutde fish measure 
only 5 mm., but the majority of them are 12 mm. in diameter, and 
some as much as 18 mm. The color, really only the result of age,, 
is a dark amber yellow or golden bronze externally on the con* 
vex side. In all cases they are nearly opaque, and have the ap- 
pearance of an onion skin or any other sack-like concretion. On 
the flat side, however, the color is much lighter, and a little play 
of light is noticeable. The surface is rough, as if an exudatioa 
had hardened on it. The structure of the lenses is like that of a 
pearl, an aggregation of successive enveloping layers, which are 
marked on the surface by sets of concentric rings. It is also plain, 
from these rings, that the lenses are sections, constituting only 
about one-halfof the original lenses of the fish, the intention un- 
doubtedly being to produce additional luminous effect by this series 
of hemispherical reflectors. 

The crystalline lens of a human eye would not be so lar^e as 
even the medium sized lens exhibited here this evening, and is so 
exceedingly delicate that it can only be preserved at all by the 
greatest care. 

In many fishes, and especially the cuttle fish Csauid), the lens of 
the eye contains so much solid matter that it will dry up in a short 
time, and with very little contraction, into a hard, transparent 
mass, which would probably be durable. 

On the contrary, Prof Raimondi, the most eminent ethnologist 
of Peru, believes these eyes to be human, and Dr. Tschudi, of 
Vienna, is said to support him in this theory. 

The region where these mummy eyes are found is rainless, and 
the mummies were dried in a sitting posture in the salty sand or 
the nitre beds, often thousands of them at one place. This being 
the case, they must have been exposed to the public gaze, and the 
embalmers would naturally wish to make the appearance of the 
dead as attractive as possible. Hence it is probable that the cut- 
tle fish eyes, which were inserted into the empty sockets, were cut 
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into two equal parts, in order to obtaitl greater luster and give a 
natural brightness to the eyes of their dead. 

Thfe three workmen who were engaged in polishing these eyes 
were all affected soon after working on them.. The sawing and 
polishing^ were done at different times, and in each, case the same 
result followed, so that the workmen are confident that their illness 
was caused by the inhalation of dust daring tjie^ sawing. The 
youngest, a boy of 16, was taken sick after working only a few 
hours. His illness consisted of headache, billiousness, and vomit- 
ing, and lasted for one day. Another workman, a strong, hearty 
Frenchman, about 45 years of age, and weighing nearly 200 
pounds, reported that he was taken sick with nausea, sick head- 
ache, and vomiting, and noticed a disagreeable, metalic taste in 
his mouth during his entire illness, which lasted fpui:. days. The 
other, a German lapidary, about 40 years of age* was affected 
shortly after working at the eyes with an eruption oCsmall pimples 
over his entire body, and when any of the affected- parts were 
rubbed a swelling immediately arose. This rash was perceptible 
for over a month. From the fact that these three c^es occurred 
in one workshop, and soon after work was commenced on the 
eyes, the men very naturally reasoned that the eyes were the 
•cause of their sickness, and depressed a desire not to resume work 
on them. 

In response to inquiry. Prof. Baird writes that he never heard 
that poisonous qualities were inherent in the eyes. If they are 
really poisonous, it surely cannot be from any preparation used to 
preserve them, lor no preservative was necessarv, as would have 
been the' case if they were human eyes. It has been observed, 
however, that in this case certain alkaloids may be generated by 
the decomposition of the organic constituents of the eyes. This 
matter will soon be determmed pathologically by myself The 
United States survey chemists are also examining the lenses, to 
see what alkaloids, if any, are present. 

As ornaments these eyes are truly beautiful when the exudation 
on the cut surface has been removed, and they are finely polished. 
They vary in color from a light yellowish amber tint to a dark 
yellow, yellowish brown, or rich amber brown, similar to that 
from Catania, Sicily. In some cases the colors are found in alter- 
nated bands, as in the Mexican fire opals from Querertaro. Al- 
though the reflections lack the play of colors found in the opal, 
the tmts are warmer and more pleasing. The luster on the un- 
cut rounded sides is pearly. With a proper gold mounting, these 
«yes would give a very beautiful effect in jewelry, although mois- 
ture would be likely to injure the ^i:X\s\\,— Jewelers' CiraUar. 

The Coronado Peach Co. has contracted with Col. Von Schmidt 
for the dredging of Glorietta Bay, and Spanish bight, portions of 
San Diego Bay, at a cost of $100,000. 
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EXTENDED RANGE OF SOME CALIFORNIAN 

PLANTS. 

Since the publication, seven years ago, of the second volume of 
the Botany of the State Survey, with its valuable supplements, no 
regular account is kept, in any journal, of the re-discovery of rare 
or long lost species, or of the extending range of such as were 
formerly believed to be somewhat local. Yet notes of this kind,, 
always giving light upon the highly interesting subject of plant 
distribution, are very important to be preserved. A few such are 
here offered. 

In a small parcel of specimens collected this year in the upper 
part of Monterey County, by R«v. J. B. Hickman, and sent to me 
for identification, I find the following worthy of mention. 
Lupinus luteolus, (Kellogg) not before reported from any point 
south of the Napa and Sacramento valleys; Eriogonum trichopo- 
dum, (Torrey) a species belonging to Arizona and New Mexico, 
also the deserts of south-eastern California, and npw. in San Benito 
Co., just east of Monterey, at least three hundred miles distant 
from any other recorded habitat of the species: Phacelia viscida, 
(Torrey) and Euphorbia histula, (Engelm), both hertofore sup- 
posed to be restricted to regions south ol Point Conception; Pha- 
celia drcinatiformis, (Gray) a plant ao rare that no one has seen 
it, until now; since Douglas* time, and he must hpve obtained it 
in this same region in 1831 or *32. This is, indeed, a mo t note- 
worthy re discovery. Mr. Lemmon obtained this year Eschscholt- 
zia rhombipetala, (Greene) in San Luis Co., at least one hundred 
miles below its recorded habitat, i. e., the plains of the lower San 

ioaquin. The rare Eriogonum dasyanthemum, (Torrey & Grav) 
las lately been found plentiful in the vicinity of Vacaville, in the 
lower Sacramento, region by Messrs Philip Woolsey and Willis 
Jepson, while Mr. V. K. Chestnut has brought specimens of 
Hemizonia Heermanni, (Greene) from near the summit of Mt. 
Diablo, very far to the northward of the original Kern Co. local- 
ity. The rare Ranunculus canus. (Bentham) re -discovered a year 
or two since by Mrs. Bidwell at Chico, I lound this year, in a 
fine state, considerably better answering to the requirements of 
Bentham*s description, on hills near Antioch. In this locality 
only, and it must be approximately the original one of Hartweg, 
has the foliage of the plant all that abundance of gray, or whitish 
silky pubescence which suggested the name of the species. The 
Chico plant is, in this respect, less unlike R. Deppei, (Nuttall) or 
what has wrongly been called R. Californicus. 

In our standard treatise on Californian botany above referred 
to, the note on Stachys Chamissonis, (Bentham) is thb: **Wet 
grounds; common around San Francisco Bay.'* I have wondered 
that, in all my years of botanizing in the familiar region named, I 
could never meet with this plant. It is common enough in its 
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locality, which is the wooded region at the northern base of Mt. 
Tamafpais, the ocean ward not the bayward slope; and the size of 
the. plant is remarkable, far above that ascribed to it in the book. 
I saw few specimens so low as five feet, most of them measuring 
ten or twelve, and some more than that. 

Campanula exigua, (Rattan) first detected by that author on the 
top of Mt. Diablo, was shortly afterwards obtained oh Tamalpais, 
by Mrs. Curran, and this year Dr. Parry has shown me a speci- 
men found by himself on a hill near Calistoga. Aatragalus 
pycnostachyus, (Gray) first collected at Bolinas Bay, thirty miles 
above San Francisco, by Mr. Bolander, in 1863, was not other- 
wise known until 1882, when Mr. Parish found it at Santa Monica, 
more than three hundred miles south of its classical habitat. In 
1885, Mrs. Curran discovered a third locality for it, namely; in 
Santa Barbara Co. near the village of Santa Maria. I am able to 
certify that it is still growing rankly in the original locality on 
Bolinas Bay, where I collected it in September just past. Although 
the land is now fenced and used as a cattle and hog pasture, the 
rare plant thrives unharmed; its strong nauseating odor being its 
protection no doubt. It must be poisonous, as many of its more 
familiar companions are well known to be. 

Edward L. Greene, 



7 HE LATE PROEESSOR BAIRD. 

We have received from Dr. L. G Yates a copy of his memorial 
sketch of the life and works of Professor Baird, recently read be- 
fore the Santa Barbara Society of Natural History. After enu- 
merating in brief, the various positions held by the deceased, the 
valuable collections made by him and the great services rendered 
by Professor Baird as well as the well merited honors and honor- 
able recognition which he received by virtue of his great ability 
and exalted character. Dr. Yates continues * * it is impossible to 
estimate the influence which Prof. Baird has exercised in the 
development and advancement of the study and knowledge of 
natural history in its various branches. 

A few years ago collectors and students were almost entirely 
dependent upon the Smithsonian Institution ****** 
for aid and information in relation to the collection and preserva- 
tion of specimens. The writer of this sketch received his first 
impetus in the study of conchology from a collection of shells 
made by the Wilkes and other exploring expeditions, which he 
received through the kindness of Professor Baird, and notably in 
the correspondence continued from the time when the writer, then 
a boy of fifleen years of age, received valuable aid and instruction 
from him. Up to within a very few years, nearly all the large 
number of letters received are in the Professor's hand writing, and 
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not as is usual in such cases * * * where the body of the 
letter is in the handwriting of a clerk, while the principal only 
signs his name * * * 

Future historians of American science will appreciate the labor 
and research of a man, who, thoroughly qualified to fill the posi- 
tion he held, had the rare faculty of personally influencing his 
associates, and imbuing them with a portion of his self-sacrificing 
devotion * * * which combined with rare skill in organiza- 
tion and great power of continuous application have accomplished 
what few men could have done. 

The death of no other individual connected with the govern- 
ment of the United States could leave so great a void, nor one so 
difficult to fill as has the death of Professor Baird. 

In his death the Smithsonian Institution has lost its best worker, 
and one who has done more than any other individual towards 
the carrying out of the intensions of its founder in making it an 
object of interest not alone to scientists of North Amenca, but 
throughout the civilized world, and also to the general public. Its 
evident usefulness under his administration convinced politicians 
and statesmen of the necessity of fostering it and giving it such 
national aid and countenance as would enable him to make it the 
model institution of the world. He organized and built up the 
institution in such a manner that his successors may, with perfect 
safety, follow out his methods,'* 



GREAT DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS^ 

The New York Times states that on a recent morning there 
were 1300 dead birds at the foot of the statute of Liberty on 
Bedloe's Island. They had dashed themselves against the light 
during the night. These birds were flying south to escape the 
cold. There were a hundred different species represented among 
the dead. The largest bird was a Canadian woodpecker and the 
smallest a humming bird. It is expected that thousands of birds 
will perish because of this great light, which can be seen at a dis- 
tance of thirty- six miles. 

The number of species given above is probably greatiy ex- 
aggerated. The San Francisco Chronicle gave the following 
report: 

Professor Ridgway, curator of birds at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, says the specimen birds which were sent to him from New York, 
where they were found dead near the Bartholdi beacon light, are 
nearly all of the species known as ? warblers." They are insec- 
tivorous. These oirds are night-migratory in their movements, 
and thousands have been attraiDted from all directions by the 
brilliancy of the light and killed by flying against th^ ^^bss. He 
says scientists fear the destruction will be so great that the species 
will become extinct before many years. He also Tj^orts that 
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there have been found a jg^reat many crows and wild ducks near 
the Washington monument. They fly at dawn when the mists 
are thick, and are killed by contact with the monument, which is 
hidden in the clouds. He also reports that great numbers of wild 
geese have been noticed flying over the city. This, he asserts, is 
an infallable indication of an early and severe winter. 

On the morning of October 14th we found a mountain plover 
{iCgialitis montanus, Cassin) at our door which had evidently 
destroyed itself by dashing against the electric 1 ght mast at our 
corner, 21st and J streets. On the two succeeding mornings we 
found several plover, two ducks, belonging to different species, 
and a wild canary at the base of the mast. 



NOTES ON THE POl^ER OF SCENT IN THE 
SEXTON BEETLE. 

In the summer of 1886, while on one of my collecting trips in 
Southwestern Iowa, I happened to kill a small specimen of the 
lizard tribe, and as I had not seen anything of the kind I started 
to take it home for further examination, but the day was warm and 
it decayed rapidly, so I threw it down beside the road and left it. 
The next day 1 had occasion to visit the same locality again, and 
glanced around to see what had become of the lizard. It was still 
there, but partly buried in the earth. Upon a closer examination, 
1 found three STexton Beetles at work upon it, digging under and 
around it As I had heard a great deal about the power of scent 
in these insects, I resolved to try an experiment. I removed one 
of them about four feet from the lizard, with the wind blowing 
from the insect towards the dead lizard. All was quiet lor a 
moment, and then the beetle arofe with a buzz, and aliglited upon 
the exact spot from which it had been taken. Thinkmg that the 
wind might have blown it there by accident, I again removed him 
about four feet away, at right angles to the direction of the wind, 
and it again returned to the same spot One more trial, and it 
seemed to get out of patience at being tampered with and flew 
away. L. R, Lighten, 

Leavenworth, Kansas. 



C. G. Pringle, the enthusiastic botanical explorer, is operating 
in Chihuahua, Mexico, with good prospects for a large collection 
of new and rare plants. A postal from Cusi, dated September 
6th, reports him m good spirits. The frequent rains have produc- 
ed an unusual growth of vegetation, and Dr. Edward Palmer, also 
botanizing in Mexico, reports the same favorable condition. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The Editor has had the pleasure this month of havinjg^ the com- 
panionship of Prof. Robert E. C. Stearns,, of the United States 
National Museum. Dr. Stearns vi^it<.d his old home at Berkeley, 
California, where he was connected for many years with the Uni- 
versity of California, and spent a few weeks at San Diego in the 
interests of the U. S. Geological Survey, witn which he is alsa 
connected. He has returned to Washington, D. C, with data re- 
lating to thirty locali'ies in this county where fossil remains have 
been found, together with fifteen boxes of specimens, mainly fossil 
shells, collected in this city, oi which we hope to give our readers 
a report in the future. 

A large number ol very interest'nq^ and valuable papers are at 
hand, and for which we have to thank Professors W. G. Farlow,. 
T. H. Lewis. Wm Trelease, Robert E. C. Stearns, Geo. G. Groff, 
Drs. C. C Parry, R. W. Sh-feldt, 1. G. Cooper, G. W. Barnes, 
Messrs. E. Hiltebrand, G. W. Lichtcnthaler, the Bancroft Co.,. 
Chas. P. Guelf and others. 



AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 

Si, Nicholas for October is the last but not the least excellent 
number of the current volume. A charming story by Miss Alcott, 
with which it opens, lends strength to tht* hope that there are 
** more to come " in the new year of St. Nicholas, The present 
story is entitled '*An Ivy Spray." It is a kirmess story, and it 
tells in a strong, helpful style how a brave girl danced her way to- 
happiness. 

Dr. C. Fred Pollock, author of several medical works, and a 
prominent physician of Glasgow, Scotland, begins in The Chau- 
tauquan for October, a series of articles on physiology, which are 
to continue through the year and form a part of the Required 
Reading of the C. L. S. C. Original drawings by the author add 
much to the clear understanding of the subject. 

The frontispiece of the October Century is a striking portrait of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. engraved by T. Johnson from a photo- 
graph by Sarony. This protrait is apropos of a paper by James 
Lane Allen, entitled **Mrs. Stowe *s 'Uncle Tom* at Home in 
Kentucky," which recounts the life of the Kentucky slave of -the 
old time, in a series of typical scenes, pointing out some consider- 
ations which it is thought should qualify Mrs. Stowe's point of 
view. The illustrations, by Mr. Kemble, drawn from life, repro^ 
duce characteristically the epoch which Mr Allen describes. A 
sketch is also given ol the mistress of that time and her round of 
duties. 
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A GLANCE AT BOOKS. 

Scientific Methods of Capital Execution. By J. Mount 
Bleyer, M. D. J. Fitzgerald, Publisher, 24 East 4th St., New 
York. Price, ten cents. 

Whether the capital execution of criminals is or is not a measure 
necessary for the defense of the community may be an open ques- 
tion : with regard to the barbarousness of the method of doing 
malefactors to deafh by strangulation, there can be but one opin- 
ion. It is indeed a brutal, and in very many instances a bungling 
performance. The present treatise shows now a capital sentence 
may be executed " decently and in order," and without shocking 
the humane sentiments of the community, by invoking the aid of 
electricity, or by the administration of sundry chemical agents, as 
morphia, pru.ssic acid, chloroform, etc. In an appendix is given 
c^ striking essay by Park Benjamin on Capital Punishment. 

Mineral Analysis, by Prof. G. G. Groff, price, 40 cents. 

This little work is designed as an aid to teachers and others in 
recording the physical and chemical properties of minerals. Ad- 
dress the author at Lewisburg, Pa., the blanks will be found very 
useful and convenient. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 



Chas. E. Stone, Spencer, Mass., has the honor of being the first 
life subscriber to The West American Scientist. 

Aylmer Montgomerie intends to travel for a considerable time 
in South America, and also proposes to become a life subscriber 
to this magazine. 

G. W. Lichtenthaler expects to be in San Diego again this 
winter, and to increase his fine collections of shells and algae. 

B. W. Evermann is reported as making collections at Guaymas, 
on the east coast of the Gulf of California, and Walter Bryant as 
also collecting on the gulf shores this season. 

A fine living example of a Mamillaria cactus from the plains of 
Canada has been received from Mrs. Rosa Smith Eigenmann, 
who, with her husband, is now pursuing her favorite studies at 
Cambridge, Mass. 



COURTESY. 



How sweet and gracious, even in common speech. 
Is that fine sense which men call courtesy; 
Wholesome as the air and genial as the light. 
Welcome ii) every clime as breath of flowers, 
It transmutes aliens into trusting friends, 
And gives its owner passport round the globe. 

James T. Fields. 
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THE RESTLESS SEA. 

O, the sea, the restless sea ! 
Emblem of humanity ! 
Where's the oil to still the waves? 
Check their making watery graves? 
High the billows toss and roll , 
Low the liquid shallows stroll, 
Like the human seas of earth, 
Wild with sad or joyous mirth. 
Heaving, tossine, never still, 
As the surging human will 
Follows the receding wave, 
Surging to a lonely grave. 
So do people in their wrath, 
Travel in an unknown path, 
Leading to the very brmk 
Where the fatal depth would sink. 
E'en the most substantial boat. 
Sailing windward or afloat, 
Sailing east or sailing west, 
Change they find, but never rest. — L. M. Smith. 
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FOSSIL BOTANY, III 

In. regard to the question of evolution in its broadest sense, 
fossil botany furnishes but little satisfactory evidence in its favor, 
aside from the lacts that, classes of plants which are now small in 
extent, were formerly much more important factors in the floras, 
and that other classes now largely represented by living plants, 
were formerly of but small proportions relatively, and that there 
has been a continuous succession of species. 

There should be intermediate forms connecting species, genera, 
and other divisions of plant life, in order to prove conclusively 
that all plants, living and extinct, originated in, and descended 
from, the Algae, the oldest plants of which we have any knowl- 
edge, and which have come down through all the ages, but little 
changed in appearance from their earliest type. 

Other divisions of the vegetable kingdom have appeared at 
various periods of the world*s history, and our records fail to 
show that they have had any closer affinities with the older forms 
of vegetation than is apparent in the flora of the present. 

The Algae were as distinct from the mosses; the mosses just as 
different from the ferns, and the cryptogams or flowerless plants 
as readily separated from the phanerogams or flowering plants as 
they are now. 

We do not find that the Algae were merged or developed into 
phanerogams with final loss of identity, as would be the case if 
all plants had descended from the earliest type. 

The records of geology, incomplete as Uiey are, show that na- 
ture, under certain conditions and at various times, evolves forms 
of animal and vegt table life, which cannot, by any method of 
classification, be followed or traced back to any one universal type 
or form. 

We can go back to certain points where we are stopped by an 
intangible but impassable veil» behind which nature hides her 
secrets; and we are unable to learn how and why these changes 
were accomplished, we only know that they were. 

During the tertiary age, a large portion of the dry land of our 
tim^ was covered by oceans, whose deposits, where they have not 
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REMfNISCENCES OF A NATURAL/ST, BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL, ETC— II 



DR. WESLEY NEWCOMB. 

In the Mimmer of 1864 I met that veteran conchologist, Dr. 
Wesley Newcomb, for the first time, having called upon him in 
response to an invitation sent to me through the late Dr. William 
M. Gobb, the latter at that time holding the position of Paleonto- 
logist in the staff of the Geological Survey of California, of which 
Prof. J. D. Whitney was the director. I remember very clearly 
the afternoon when I first met the worthy doctor, and the acquain- 
tanceship then commenced developed into a friendship that still 
continues undiminished, though I have not seen him for many 
years. 

At the time referred to he lived in Oakland, California, where 
he pursued his profession and had an extensive practice. Dr. 
Newcomb is at the present writing probably the oldest American 
conchologist. He has outlived his earlier scientific or rather con- 
chological friends; Gould, the elder Binney, Anthony, Bland, 
and, last but not least. Dr. Isaac Lea, all Americans, as well as 
Reeve, Cuming and others of England who were also his friends 
and correspondents. Dr. Newcomb lived for many years in the 
Sandwich Islands, and there had excellent opportunities for col- 
lecting not only the beautiful land shells of that remarkable insular 
group, Achatinellae, the geographical distribution of which is 
nearly if not wholly confined to said islands, but also many inter- 
esting and attractive mjirine and fresh-water species. Dr. New- 
comb improved the opportunity to make not only an exhaustive 
collection of the Achatinellae, but also to make a thorough study of 
these somewhat variable and therefore difficult shells. By careful 
comparison he reached conclusions which are probably more 
correct than the greater portion of the work of others in the shells 
of this group. 

At the time Dr. Newcomb resided in the islands, the Achati- 
nellae were abundant, and therefore he had no lack of material. 
Since and of late years, with the cle;iring of the lands and the 
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development of agriculture, these shells have been gradually, 
even rapidly decreasing, and now have, it is said, ceased to be 
numerous. Dr. Newcomb described many new species, and 
probably has the finest collection in the world of these forms. 
His residence in the islands also gave him unusual advantages in 
the way of obtaining shells from the whaling vessels which at that 
time made Honolulu a base for supplies, etc. ; and. again, from his 
missionar)' friends who were established in other islands near or 
remote, who occasionally visited Honolulu, he received many 
additions to his collection of much value. As Dr. Newcomb' has 
always been liberal in explaining and giving outright his sample 
specimens, he naturally received from many grateful recipients of 
his favors whatever they could furnish that might be desiderata 
to him. He also, as before stated, reckoned many well-known 
and leading conchologists among his correspondents and friends, 
and Cuming especially contributed many rare and desirable spe- 
cies to the Newcomb museum in return for what the Doctor had 
sent to enrich the Cumingian cabinet. After Dr. Newcomb came 
to California and made Oakland his home, he continued as before 
with unremitting effort to add to his already large and valuable 
collection by collecting himself the shells of the Pacific coast, and 
by encouraging and assisting others to do the same. He has 
described several species of West American land and marine 
shells, and his conch ological papers have been published in the 
proceedings of the California Academy of Sciences and elsewhere. 

The good Doctor has also collected in the field at all the prin- 
cipal points on the coast of California, on both sides of the L*-thmus 
of Darien, viz., Pimama and Aspinwall; in the San Domingo and 
on both coasts of Florida, and quite likely elsewhere. 

I shall never forget a little trip to the coast made by Doctor 
Newcomb and myself about 1867. We were led to investigate 
the neighborhood of Bodega, and had a tiresome ride one day by 
stage to the ' Corners ' ( Bodega Corners ) u here we had to stop 
over night before we could go on. We had an uncomfortable 
room together on the ground floor of the only public house there, 
so near the bar-room that we were kept awake long after we had 
gone to bed by the loud talk, wrangling, and profanity which sur- 
passed in volume and unceasing flow anything I had ever before 
experienced. The next morning we were both glad to get away 
from such a ' hell-hole,' and after paying our bill the Doctor 
remarked to the landlord that he had never been in a place where 
such gross profanity prevailed, and he hoped never to have such 
an experience again. 

The landlord was so abashed by my friend's comments and 
rebuke, that not only he, but some of the rough looking loafers 
sitting near, really appeared to exhibit some shame. After leav- 
ing we proceeded by stage to the Head, as the bold granite bluff 
is called, that makes out into the ocean in this neighborhood, and 
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soon reached the house which was to be our base. Our stay in 
this region was not very satisfactory. All the time we were there 
the wind and sea were rough, and it was dreary and chilling in 
the extreme, and the collecting ground we found to be quite 
limited. At low tide we obtained specimens of Macana nasuta 
and M. Secta var edulis, also Tapes Pettitti from the same hole 
and at the same time by digging m the mud, Lasea rubra was also 
abundant; an occasional red abalone (H.rufescens) was met with, 
and I had the pleasure of finding a few specimens of Trivia Cali- 
fomica (which I had previously detected alive at Monterey) among 
the smaller drift of the beich. Near the Trivia, as I had antici- 
pated, I got a few specimens of the stumpy corals that I discovered 
the Trivia to be parasitic upon at the more southerly point. But 
it is not so much for the rehearsing of the '*finds," as for another 
matter, that has led me to mention the Bodega trip. 

While climbing over the bald and rocky Head, which has been 
roughened all over like a coarse rasp or file, by the weathering 
out of the softer components, leaving the harder quartz portion 
sticking out all over the surface in jagged tooth-like projections, 
hunting for anything in our line and getting nothing but some 
peculiarly rough specimens of Littorina planaxis; I heard a cry or 
call from the Doctor, and on looking up was unable to see him. 
He was not in sight; but a minute or two before he had been 
nearly at my side. For a moment my heart stopped beating; I 
thought he had fallen, or been washed or swept into the ocean. 
On scrambling over the rocks, I saw him just " picking himself 
up," a wave of unusual height and volume had struck him behind 
as he stood with his back to the sea, and had thrown him forward 
and down with great force, his hands, which he had extended to 
save himself as he fell, were badly cut by the sharp points of the 
quartz, and were bleeding considerably. It was bad enough as it 
was, but the shock I received at his momentary disappearance on 
that occasion, has remained as the chief souvenir of our Bodega 
expedition, which altoo^ether was an unprofitable affair. Though 
the northerly distribution of Trivia Californica was by this visit 
shown to be a hundred miles further north than before credited. 

I am happy to know that my esteemed friend, though carrying 
the burden of many years, is still in rugged health, and continues 
to find the same pleasure in nature and the particular growth of 
natural form that he is so familiar with, that he did in the begin- 
ning, in the years before we met. As is generally known, many 
years ago the Newcombian Collection was purchased by Ezra S. 
Cornell, for the Cornell University, at Ithaca, N.Y.,and Dr. New- 
comb has been retained as custodian ever since its purchase. He 
is constantly active and adding to it every day. Long may he 
continue in life and health, is the wish of all who know him. 

R, E, L. Siearm 
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THE AMERICAN CROSSBILL. 

The American Crossbill, Loxia Curvirostra, known also by the . 
name of Red Crossbill, is one of the handsomest of our birds, as 
well as one of the most peculiar. These birds have long been 
celebrated on account of the singular form of their beak, from 
which they derive their name. 




In these birds the two mandibles — which are rather long, 
thick at the base, and much curved, crossing each other at 
the points, when the bill is closed. In different individuals, even 
of the same species, the upper and lower mandibles are found 
variously directed to the right and left. The structure, when first 
seen looks not unlike a maliformation, and to prohibit the bird from 
picking up seeds or feeding itself in any way. But when seen 
feeding, it speedily proves itself to be favored with all the ordinary 
faculties of birds, and to be as capable of obtaining its food as any 
of the straight-l:>eaked birds. 

The Crossbills obtain their principle food, the seeds of firs and 
pines, by tearing up the cones. They bring the points of the 
mandibles together — which they can do so as to pick up a very 
small seed — and insert them into the cone, when a powerful lateral 
movement widens the opening quite sufficiently, and the tongue, 
which terminates in a singular movable scoop, is inserted to detach 
the seed. It is also very fond of apple-pips; and, settling on a tree 
where ripe apples are to be found, attacks the fruit with its beak, 
and in a very few moments cuts a hole fairly into the core, from 
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which it daintily picks out the seeds and eats them, rejecting the 
ripe pulpy fruit in which they have been enveloped. As the 
Crossbill is rather a voracious bird, the havoc which it will make 
in an orchard may be imagined. 

The male, as is the case with all birds, has the most beautiful 
plumage. The throat and breast are red, with here and there a 
few feathers of drab and yellowish-green; while the head and back 
are prettily colored with a variegated mixture of green, brown and 
red, all of which have a peculiar metallic lustre; wings black, turn- 
ing to a brownish hue at the shoulders; abdomen, drab; tail, black; 
tail coverts, bright red; bill, b^ack, and three-fourths of an inch in 
length. 

Although Dame Nature has not decked the female with quite so 
lavish a hand, she is, nevertheless, very prettily arrayed. The 
throat, head and breast are clothed in a mixture of yellow, green, 
red and drab; back, red, green and black; tail feathers, black with 
white margin; tail coverts, bright yellow; abdomen, drab; wings, 
black and white. The total length of the Crossbill, from tip of 
beak to extremity of tail, is six inches. The tail has a very deep 
nitch in the end, which is very conspicuous when flying. 

The nest is generally built m fir trees in a somewhat secluded 
spot, and contains generally four greenish -white ^gs, spotted and 
dotted with varying shades of lavender-brown, with a few heavy 
surface spots of dark purple-brown. The eggs average in size 
•75 t>y 56. — NaiuralisV s Companion. 



A RABBIT HUNT 



One Monday morning I set out with my dog on a mile and a 
half walk, to meet a friend with whom I had engaged to go on a 
rabbit hunt. I had the good luck to get a ride part of the way, 
and soon arrived at my friend's house. After a little delay, we 
started with guns over our shoulders, and on our feet rubber ooots 
suitable for wading in deep snow. We had not gone far when we 
heard near us the baying of hounds, and soon came upon two 
other hunters. One was an old dog-trainer who lived in the same 
town that I lived in, and with whom I had been hunting many 
times. He had with him a ferret, which we valued as highly as a 
boy values a gun. We told him that if he would come with us. we 
would show him some rabbit holes, where he might use his ferret. 
He readily complied with our request, and we were soon walking 
briskly on. 

When we reached the hole he got down on his knees, cleared 
out the snow and leaves, took out his ferret very carefully, and 
let it go hesitatingly in. Meanwhile one of us stood at the other 
end of the hole, and placed his hands so that if the rabbit tried to 
run out, he must run between his fingers. After waiting a minute, 
the man [suddenly exclaimed, * I've got him,' and lifted up a fine 
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large rabbit. As I looked down on it, I saw its large expressive 
eyes look pleadingly up to me, but I had not long to look, for the 
man gave a quick jerk with the hand around its neck, and it was 
dead. * What did I kill him for ?' exclaimed the man, *we might 
have had some fine sport. We could have thrown him' into yon- 
der field and seen him run; he would not have stood any chance 
among so many dogs.* And .1 find that this cruel sport is prac- 
ticed a good deal among sportsmen . They claim that it is to train 
the dog to chase rabbits, but I have come to the conclusion that it 
is done (or sport as well, and have learned to pity the poor rabbit 
who is chased first by foxes and then by hounds, and at last flees 
to its hole in hope of refuge, where it is frightened out by the 
cruel ferret and killed. L. A. Welles. 



NATURAL HISTORY JOTTINGS. 

Loco Weeds. The disease called * loco ' is by no means 
unfrequent in Custer county, and, as elsewhere, is attributed to 
the eating of certain Leguminose plants. In this district, at any 
rate, I thmk there can be no doubt that Oxytropis lamberti Pursh 
is the culprit; although it would appear that in (California a species 
of Astragalus is held responsible, and another species, A. mollis- 
simus is stated (Rept. Comm. Agric. 1886, p 75 and 18840. 124) 
to cause loco-poisoning in Colorado. So far as I know, O. lam- 
berti is found only on the Eastern slope in Colorado, but is gener- 
ally abundant when it occurs. 

Aphodius Vittatus Say, forms Niger and Nigromar- 
GiNATUS. At Haydens, Lake county, Col., on August lyih, I 
found specimens of this beetle, representing two varieties; the first 
entirely black, except for the merest trace of red on the elytra, 
and the other with the head and thorax black, but the elytra red- 
dish bordered with blackish. Until further and numerous speci- 
mens have been procured, it cannot be ascertained which is the 
prevalent form in Colorado, but it is noteworthy that in Europe, 
where similar variation obtains in A. pla^atus L., the dark variety 
is nonpal in England, while that with red dashes on the elytra is 
the common form on the continent. (See Wollaston, *The Varia- 
tion of Species,* 1856, p. 61.) I have elsewhere ('Entomologist,* 
1887, p. 58) attempted to show that a damp climate favors 
melanism, and the case of A. plagiatus supports this view; so we 
may expect that in Colorado the Nigromarginatus form of A. 
vittatus will prove commonest, owing to the dryness of the atmos- 
phere, although in Europe mountain forms are mostly dark. 

Geranium Richardsoni form Albiflorum. I found this 
variety on September 15th in the Buzzard Creek Valley, Mesa Co., 
Col., together with the typical form. The variety had white 
flowers, and though agreeing in every other respect with G. 
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Richardson! F. and M., the cauline leaves were only 3-cleft, the 
radical ones being 6 to 7-cleft. 

SucciNEA. Although they have been described under different 
names by American authors, there can be no doubt that species of 
this Molluscan genus are common both to Europe and America. 
From a careful comparison of American specimens of Succinea 
ovalis Gould with European examples of S. pfeifferi Rossm. I 
united these two so-called species, and more recently I obtained 
a Succinea at Niagara Falls, which I find it impossible to distin- 
guish from the European S. putris Linn. S. pfeifferi has been 
recorded from Grand Co., Col., as S. ovalis by Ingersoll. 

LiMNCEA Palustris FORM Decollata. I found this variety, 
together with the type and a species of Sphoerium in a pond near 
Black Lake, Summit Co., Col., on August 29th. I originally 
described it from specimens obtained on Barnes Common, England, 
in 1885. 

CoLAPTES Mexicanus. This interesting woodpecker is very 
frequent in Colorado, on both slopes of the mountains. During 
the summer they used to come in the early morning and peck at 
the wooden tiles of our house (Swilt Creek, near West Cliff), just 
in the manner related in Baird, Brewer and Ridgway's * History 
of North American Birds ' Mr. Ridgway now considers C. 
Mexicanus merely a geographical race of the Eastern C. Auratus 
Linn. 

Camnula atrox. On entering Leadville on August i8th, I 
found this locust very abundant in the streets, and the next day 
observed it in great prolusion while crossing Fremont Pass. I 
also took it on August 29th on Black Lake Creek, Summit Co., 
in company with Arphia teporata Scudd., and an unidentified 
species (Hippiocus?) with orange underwings- C. Atrox appears 
therefore to be multiplying and extending its range eastward, as 
predicted in the Rept. Comm. Agric. J885. I am told that 
extensive damage has been dope by locusts this year about the 
Greenhorn Range, Col., but I have not been able to find out 
whether this species was responsible, or some other. 

Colorado Fauna and Flora. I am doing what I can to- 
wards working out the fauna and floral of this State, and shall be 
very grateful to any of your readers for any help they may be 
willing to giue, either by informing me concerning specimens 
they have collected here, or referring me to published records 
relating to Colorado. Distance from libraries and centres of in- 
formation places obstacles in the way of ascertaining the recorded 
fauna of the State, which I would fain ask for help in removing. 

West Cliff, Custer Co., Col., Dec. 1887. T, D. A. CockerelL 



J. G. Lemmon and wife, of Oakland, recently paid a long- 
deferred visit to San Diego, and propose to return again. 
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TURTLES AS PETS, 

Among other queer pets, I at one time was the possessor of two 
specimens of the snapping-turtle. (Chelydra Serpentina). 

One day while fishing I hooked the largest of these turtles, 
which measured about eighteen inches in length, ad drew him. 
struggling, Irom the slimy depths of his native pond. The other 
turtle was captured by my brother in the following manner: While 
walking along the bank of a stream, he saw a small bird wildly 
fluttering to release itself from some invisible power which held it 
a prisoner. Approaching the bird, which proved to be a species 
of snipe, he discovered that its foot was firmly held in the strong 
jaws of a snapping-turtle, which had cunningly buried itself from 
sight in the mud, to wait for its prey. Releasing the bird, he 
made the turtle in turn, a prisoner, and carried it home, where it 
soon became a fellow prisoner with his larger brother. I used 
frequently to hitch these turtles before a small cart, and then, 
placing half a dozen or more of the little mud turtles in the cart, 
would give them a ride * for their health.' When hitched single, 
they would go very ivell, but sometimes I tried to drive them 
* tandem,* and as they generally wished to go in opposite direc- 
tions, they ^ere somewhat hard to manage. I kept my turtles for 
two or three months, when they climbed over a fence about two 
feet high, and escaped. 

Although I found these very interesting as pets, my favorites 
were the little turtles which are kn(^wn as * tor;oises ' or * mud- 
turtles.* They make fine pets as they are easily captured easily 
kept, and rarely offer to bite. A small pond near my home con- 
tained great numbers of these turtles. They were easily caught 
by surprising them while sunning themselves in the shallow water 
of the pond, and then following their muddy tracks to the end. 
where a turtle was almost invariably to be found. My aquarium 
consisted of a common wash-tub, partially filled with water, with 
a goodly allowance of mud in the bottom; to prevent their climb- 
ing out I nailed slats around the edge of the tub, and a slanting 
board for the turtles to sun themselves upon, completed the arrange- 
ment of my miniature pond, the occupants of which at one time 
numbered seventeen; some of them were scarcely as large as a 
silver dollar. I gave them every morning a meal of earth-worms, 
and they learned to look for my coming, and would eat from my 
hands. Sometimes they would have trouble among themselves 
over the posscbsion of a worm, and then they would fight long 
and stubbornly, the battle rarely ending until the worm in ques- 
tion parted in the middle. At one time one of the turtles, made 
angry by teasing, suddenly closed his jaws upon the tail of a 
sleepy cat, which immediately showed such life as would have 
astonished her at any other time. 

A Bey Naturalist 
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SAN FRANCISCO MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 

December 15, 1887. 

A letter was received from Arthur J. Doherty of Manchester, 
England, relating to the demonstrations of preparing and mount- 
ing of microscopic objects which the society has engaged him to 
give in this city. Mr. Doherty is an excellent preparer of micros- 
copic material, and the members intend, on his arrival, to hold 
meetings every other evening for two weeks, each evening to be 
devoted to practical mounting of a certain class of objects 

A letter was read from J. C. RMmbock of Vienna, transmitting 
specimens of diatomaceous ear^s from Oomaru, New Zealand, 
and from Szent Peter and Szakel, in Hungary. There were also 
donations of the same kind from William Irelan. State Mineralo- 
gist, one being diatomaceous earth from near Pioche, Nev., and 
the other from a deposit near the Edge Hill Vineyard, in Napa 
county. 

Mr. Riedy and Dr. Riehl reported upon a previous donation 
from Mr. Irelan from Shasta county, that the earth was rich in 
diatoms, but only a few forms were observable, and they of the 
commoner kinds. 

The announcement that a piece of the society's apparatus was 
held in the New York Custom House for payment of duty when 
the society is, by law, entitled to the admission of its property duly 
free, induced a discussion on the subject of the admission of all 
microscopical instruments, whether for the society or for individual 
investigators. Dr. Mouser thought a memorial ought to be pre- 
pared and transmitted to Congress, and believed it would secure 
the support of the Congressman from this district. The wisdom 
of such a policy on the part of the Government was urged, because 
it would really aid the scientific investigator, while the present 
tariff continually oppresses and hampers him. After a general 
discussion of the subject a committee to prepare a memorial to 
Congress was appointed as follows: Henry C. Hyde, Dr. S. M. 
Mouser, Dr. J. M. Selfridge. 

Dr. H. W. Harkness called the attention of the society to the 
statement of Y. Lamson Scribner, United .States Mycologist^ that 
the Peronospora viticola was not found in this State. Dr. Hark- 
ness stated that he had found it as early as 1872, and an account 
of its occurrence was published in the bulletin of the California 
Academy of Sciences for June, 1887. 

Edwata J. Wickson, Rec. Sec. 



The * Santa Clara Valley' Agassiz Association chapter has 
recently been organized at the office of that journal. Louise E. 
Francis, assistant editor Santa Clara Valley, San Jose, Cal., is 
the chapter's address. ...a. 
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THE MISSOURI RIVER BLUEE DEPOSIT 

I have been asked to speak lo you of some of the more distinc- 
tive features of Western Geology, and have decided to talk to-day 
of what is known as the ' Bluff Deposit ' of the Missouri River 
valley. This deposit is to be observed, and has been studied 
alonj^ some other rivers of our central system, and yet it reaches 
its greatest development and possesses the greatest mterest along 
this valley, so we will confine ourselves to the * Big Muddy,' if 
you please. 

It has been my privilege to make a rather thorough study of 
the formation as it is exhibited at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and on 
down the river to Kansas City, and this article will be written 
partly from my o\*n observations and partly, from the work of our' 
various geological surveys. 

This bluff system differs radically from what is usually known 
by that name along the valleys of rivers in other parts of the 
country, both as regards its origin, its chemical composition and 
physical character. 

Whenever a stream of water, free from too great an admixture 
of sedimentary material, begins to flow over the surface of the 
earth, the natural tendency is to form a bed by cutting down into 
the earth, to deepen and at the same time narrow the channel 
This is due to what is called the erosive power of the water, and 
the rapidity of its action depends upon the velocity of the current 
and the character of the material through which the bed is cut. 

Start at the bed of any well marked stream and as you go back 
from the stream you will find the banks of the valley rising as they 
recede, and in very many cases you will be able to mark the 
higher levels that have constituted the river bed at successive 
stages of its growth. These modelings of the surface and rocky 
bluffs, due to the erosive power mentioned above, constitute what 
is generally known as the bluffs of our river systems. 

The Missouri river steps in here and asserts its independence of 
all established custom, renounces its adherence to fashion, and 
founds a system of bluffs upon a new plan. Instead of being the 
result of erosion, these bluffs have been produced by a process of 
accretion and deposition of sediment. 

The exact origin of this sediment has been disputed by the 
many geological authorities who have studied and published it, 
but it is recognized as a formation equivalent to the i.oess of the 
Rhine and other European rivers. Dr. Owen called the material 
a 'siliceous marl.' and others 'siliceous loam.' Prof Swallow, 
of Missouri, applied the name 'bluff," which is accepted in lieu of 
something more satisfactory from a stricdy scientific point of 
view. 

The composition of several specimens of the material taken in 
Iowa, according to Prof. Emery's report (Geology of Iowa, 1870) 
is about 82^6 of silica, 9^^ of carbonate of lime, 2)% of iron and less 
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than one per cent, of alumina, or clay, which latter feature please 
bear in mind. 

As to its origin — that is the agency through which it was depo- 
sited — it has been agreed that it is of what is called lacustrian, or 
lake origin, or in other words it is a sedimentary deposit from 
suspension in the quiet waters of a lake. Some formerly urged 
that this material is co-original with that which is recognized as 
glacial drift ; but there are two objections to that theory, namely, 
the absence of alumina, or clay, which always characterizes the 
glacial drift; and, secondly, there is found underlying the bluff 
deposit the bed of true boulder clay. That it is not, on the other 
hand, of very lecent origin is proven by the fact that in some 
localities the formations known as terraces, belonging to the Ter- 
tiary Epoch are observed upon its surface, or moulded from it 
Fossils of the Post Tertiary Period are found in it. comprising 
almost entirely mollusks, v\hich are closely allied or identical with 
existing species of fresh water mollusks. 

When these things are all considered, geologists feel safe in 
concluding that immediately upon the recovery of the country 
from the allopathic dose of ice which had been administered by 
the Gods of the North, and while our friend, the Big Muddy, was 
fed by such an extreme amount of water from the melting ice-sheet 
as it receded, that it filled a channel so very wide and lake-like as 
to be scarcely defined as a channel at all, the bluff material was 
deposited. That the beds were deposited evenly and without a 
change of level of the country, as some have argued, is proven by 
the evenness of texture of the material, for you are doubtless all 
aware that any fluctuation in the velocity of a stream, as affected by 
a change of the level of its bed, can be certainly detected by a 
corresponding variation in its sedimentary deposits. The bed of 
this lake stream, then, it may be decided, was at a constant level. 

These bluffs now con titutc long chains, or ridges, parallel to 
the stream, and observable for many miles along it in continuous 
chains. This feature becomes less and less prominent as we go 
back from the river, and is soon lost in the roilinu^ surface of the 
prairie. This prominent bluff character along the river is due to a 
secondary action of the water in eroding, or cutting down through 
the material after its deposition as the stream shrank and was 
relieved of some of its detritus. 

Starting from Creston, Iowa, on the line ol the C. , B. & Q. R. 
R. we go directly west through this same tier of counties to the 
river, a dist-nce of about ninety miles, without seeing anything to 
excite remark or to arouse any suspicion of the existence of the 
bluff material until we reach the town of Glenwood. 

Here it is that the railroad cuts through the line of the bluffs, 
and it then runs almost due north between the river and the line 
to Council Bluffs, a distance of about ten miles, giving one an 
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excellent opportunity to study the physical character of the 
formation. 

The first thing, in all probability, that will attract the attention 
of the unaccustomed observer will be the abrupt manner in which 
the bluffs from the flood-plain of the river, which stretches without 
undulation sometimes for four br ^\^ miles, I should judge, to the 
westward from the foot of the bluff-chain. This feature is indeed 
remarkable when we take into consideration that they contain 82jr 
of silica, or sand. The angle at which dry sand finds its repose 
is less than 35 degrees, but here we can see walls composed 
almost wholly of quartz sand rising to a great height and main- 
taining an angle, which I measured at various places, at 65 
degrees — so steep indeed that it is impossible for a human being 
only ordinarily gifted to scale the slope. This high angle main- 
tained is due to the presence of lime and iron which have, in the 
course of time, partially cemented the sand grains together. This 
angle of 65 degrees of which I have spoken is not universal, but 
is quite frequently observed, more particularly near the summits 
of' the bluffs. 

This process of cementation has gone so far that the great angle 
of inclination is not affected, or is affected but very slightly, by the 
action ot rains or other similar agencies. In many places railroad 
cuts have been made through the bluff material, and a perpendic- 
ular wall will be left which will remain standing unaltered for 
years. This feaiure is beautifully presented in the neighborhood 
of St. Joseph, Mo., and to the southward. Wagon roads have 
been cut through the material near Leavenworth and in Missouri, 
just across the river, which have left perpendicular walls many 
feet in height, and these have remained standing without a particle 
of change that can be observed for many years, although the 
material is light in character, and can be easily crumbled in the 
hand. 

Another feature of the bluffs at Council Bluffs, and at other 
places, more particularly in the northern part of the bluff-covered 
area, is the absence of the luxurious timber growth which almost 
invariably characterizes our river valleys. In many places there 
is a plentiful growth of scrub elm and oak a round the bases of 
the bluffs, and here and there thick growths ol this dwarfed tim- 
ber will be seen making a rush up the precipitous slopes, in a 
manner suggestive of the attempts of a body of soldiery to scale 
some disputed and coveted point, but only in rare instances has 
the body succeeded in placing its banner on the top . As we go 
inland, or back from the river, and the prominent b^uff character 
is lost; we frequently find the entire face of the tormation thickly 
wooded; but where the bluff formation is most pronounced the 
tops are always bare in the northerly l-egions — even the grasses 
do not attain to the usual luxuriance, but everywhere the pale 
buff colored bluff earth is visible, while just at the foot of the hills 
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is the rich alluvial soil of the river bed, wonderfully prolific of the 
vegetation belonging to this locality. As we go southward along 
the valley this treelessness is not so marked, but the entire river 
bluff is frequently heavily wooded, and it is predicted that the 
same thing wiil soon be the case in Iowa. Analyses show that 
the soil is most admirably adapted to sustain vegetation, only 
requiring the agency of organic matter to perfect its usefulness in 
this direction. 

One other thing which has been hinted at above, and which is 
worthy of note, is the general fineness of the material, although 
the boulder clay is immediately beneath it ; and in many places 
along the valley I have seen it resting upon sandstone and lime- 
stane outcropping here and there. 

The material of which the bluffs are composed in Iowa and 
Missouri and Nebraska is supposed to have been derived from the 
sandy and chalky beds of the Tertiary and Cretaceous ages of the 
upper Missouri valley. There are no palaeontological evidences 
of such derivation, but it is inferred from the similarity of the 
chemical composition of the bluff soil to that of the beds named. 

If I were to continue this article until I had described every- 
thing connected with the deposit which possesses any interest to 
the geologist, the limits assigned to me would have to be indefin- 
itely extended, and so, observant of the abrupt character of the 
bluffs themselves, I will bring this paper to an abrupt close. 

W. R. LiGHTON. 



A SHARP FAMILY— THE CACTUSES. 

THE HATCHET CACTUS. 

One of the most interesting of 
cactuses is the Pelecyphora, remark- 
able for its peculiar structure. It is 
closely related to the mamillarias. of 
which we shall speak later, having a 
short cylindrical stem covered with 
mamillie or tubercles of a flattened 
form, which has been supposed to 
bear some resemblance to a hatchet, 
as the generic name implies. In the 
place of spines are two rows of flat 
horny scales, which overlap like the 
tiles of a roof. The flowers are one 
to one and a half inches in diameter, 
and borne near the summit of the 
plant. There are several series of 
sepals and petals, and numerous sta- 
mens and stigmas to the flower. 

Pelecyphora aselliformis, figured 




Pelecyphora Aselliformis. 
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above, is the principle species. It requires a sandy soil, j^ood 
drainage, and very careful supplies of water. It is usually grown 
from seeds, which germinate freely in moderate heat. It i\ very 
rare, and found in few collections. 

P. pectinata, also quite rare, differs slightly in structure. A 
monstrosity of this is given in the horticultural name of P. pecti- 
nata var. cristata, and as usual with malformations of any plant, 
are exceedingly rare. 

LEUCHTENBERGIA. 

Another very inter- 
esting genus,' in a 
botanical point of 
view, is Leuchtenber- 
gia, of which the prin- 
cipal characters known 
to me are shown in 
the accompanying fig- 
ure of, I believe, the 
only species. The 
flowers are of a rich, 
clear yellow tint. 

PFEIFFERA.' 

This Mexican genus, 
named in honor o\ the 
noted naturalist, Pfeil- 
Leuchlenbcrgia PHiicipis, fer. contains but a 

single species, with triangular or quadrangular stems and white 
rose-tinted flowers. It is named P. cereiformis, from its some- 
what resembling a cereus. C. R. Orcutt. 




Attention is called to the great variety in the table of contents of 
The Century for January. Its subjects embrace an authoritative 
account of the formation of Lincoln's Cabinet in the history by 
the President's privare secretaries, with many unpublished letters; 
Mr. Kennan's .startling record of personal mvestigations of 
' Russian Provincial Prisons;' Professor Atwater's valuable and 
practical paper on the ' Pecuniary Economy of Food;' an illus- 
trated article on ' The Catacombs of Rome,' by the Rev. Dr. 
Philip Schaff; in art and literature a critique and personal sketch 
of John Ruskin by Mr. Stillman, with an excellent portrait for the 
frontispiece of the number; in sport * An Elk-Hunt on the Plains,' 
by Schwatka, wMth drawings by the younger Inness; in travel 
* The Upper Missouri and the Great Falls ' by E. V. Smalley, 
(illustrated); and many other interesting articles. 
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ORIGINAL BIRD NOlES. 

March 26, 1887, I found a nest of the Shore Lark containing 
four eggs. Incubation was far advanced, showing thnt the nest 
must have been commenced early in the month. I think this is 
the earliest nesting on record. — S. H. Henry, Bonaparte y Iowa. 

On the 17th of January, 1887, I saw a chimney swallow here- 
It remained about fifteen minutes. 

Hairy R. Sharpies, West Chester, Pa. 

On Chestnut Rid(}E. Mount Pleasanton, Pa., a pheasant was 
shot, whose feathers were of the purest white, excepting a few 
brown feathers on the wings and tail. G. D, Story, 

Here is a list of the arrival of some of our birds at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas: January 13th, robin and blue bird ; February 20th, 
the blue jay; February 22nd, black bird, meadow lark and barn 
swallow. Louis R. Lij^hton, 

The Purple Linnet. This beautiful and cheerful litde song- 
ster arrives from the south about the beginning of April. Its 
head, breast and rump are of a deep lake color, approaching to 
crimson, and fading into rose color underneath. The feathers on 
the back are brownish lake, fringed with ash, producing a spotted 
appearance; wings and tail dusky, edged with reddish-white, tail 
forked, length six inches. Their nests are usually built on cedars, 
firs, or other evergreen trees. The eggs are a bright emerald 
green. These birds are often tamed and kept in cages where they 
sing very sweetly. W. A. A. 

EDITORIAL. 

Owing to an oversight, several articles in the December issue of 
this magazine, taken from the Collectors' Illustrated Magazine, 
then in press, were not properly credited, but appeared as original. 
We refer to the articles by Rev. Stephen Bowers and H. R. Tay- 
lor especially in this connection. The Collectors' Illustrated 
Magazine is a new monthly, edited and published by E.M.Haight, 
our agent at Riverside, Cal., and we would not do him injustice 
in this manner. *How the Platypus breeds,' from the Australian 
Exchange, together with the editor's note, we are indebted to the 
same source for also. 

Vol. IV should have commenced with our last issue, but as the 
paging was continued for Vol. Ill, we are compelled to begin the 
fourth volume with the new year. 

The Old Curiosity Shop, formerly published at Jamestown, 
N. Y., will hereafter be issued from San Diego by the editor of 
this magazine. Will M. Clemens, the former editor, will con- 
tinue in that position. 

The example set by the organizing of a chapter of the Agassiz 
Association, at the office of our contemporary, the Santa Clara 
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Valley, San Jose, Cal., is a good one to follow. Those who wish 
to form a chapter in this city are invited to co-operate with the 
editor of this magazine. 

Dr. R. E. C. Stearns gives his pleasant recollections of the 
venerable conchologist, Dr. Simon Newcomb, the second sketch 
in the series of * Reminiscences.' 

Another new year is at hand. What will it yield us ? A happy 
new year. 

* Yea, hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 
The sunshine ana rain.' 



NECROLOGY, 



Dr. Ferdinand Van Vere Hayden died at his residence in 
Philadelphia, Dec. 22, 1887, altera protracted illness. He was of 
Puritan descent, bom in Westfield, Mass., September 7, 1829. 
He was a distinguished scientist and widely known as a geologist. 
He entered Oberlin College when 16 years old and graduated. 
He was a member of the National Academy of Science, and 
honorary and corresponding member of a large number of scien- 
tific bodies in foreign countries. He occupied more than twenty 
years in expeditions to the great West, and has extended his 
mvestigations over a great portion of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Utah. Among his 
publications were TheGreat West: its Attractions and Resources,* 
m 1880, and* North America,' in 1883. 



AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 

The Budget is profusely illustrated. 

The Swiss Cross deserves a wide circulation. With The West 
American Scientist, $2.00 a year. 

The Cottage Heat thy one of the best home magazines, $1.50 a 
year, will be sent with this magazine one year for only $1.50. 
Sample free by addressing the publisher at Boston. 

Whittier's beautiiul poem, telling the legend of * The Brown 
Dwarf of Rugen, ' will delight all the readers of this number. It 
is illustrated by the frontispiece and other drawings by E. H- 
Blashfield. 

Mrs. Burnett continues her fascinating story, *Sara Crewe; or. 
What Happened at Miss Minchin's,* with the excellent illustra- 
tions by R. B. Birch; and Mr. Stockton concludes * The Clocks 
of Rodaine,* which began in the December number. 

The Century, as usual, is loaded with good reading. Buy it 
and read the table of contents, and you will read the rest. 
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The American Geologist comes to our table, containing 68 pages 
of reading, with illustrations. Six of our leading American geolo- 
gists, have combined to publish this much needed magazine for 
one year. It should receive sufficient support to ensure its con- 
tinued publication. It will be issued monthly at Minneapolis, 
Minn., at $3.00 a year. 



OUR NEWSPAPER FILE, 

The Youth's Companion will give in the current volume, among 
other articles upon science and travel, a series of sketches of actual 
experiences at sea, by Clark Russell; Tricks in mind-reading,* 
by Dr. Chas. S. Minot, who has often exposed these impostures; 
.* Animals with more than two eyes/ by Henry Walker; * Harvard 
Students on Cape Cod/ a description of a natural history expedi- 
tion and of the discoveries, by W. W. Nolan, and 'Among the 
Blue-Nose Fisher-Folk,' by J. M. Oxley. J. G. Wood, C. F. 
Holder, John Burroughs and Arabella B. Buckley are among 
others who will contribute facts and incidents in natural history 
to this excellent family paper. 



A GLANCE AT BOOKS. 

Analytical Mechanics', an elementary treatise by William 
G. Peck, Ph. D., LL. D., of Columbia College; comes to us from 
the press of A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. The book was 
designed as a text book for the School of Mines, and other col- 
leges and schools of science, but is adapted to the needs of the 
practical mechanic, treating as it does ol the application of princi- 
ples of mathematics and physics to mechanical engineering. It 
embraces the result of much practical experience. 

The Journal of the Elisha Mitchell Scientific SoaETV, 
January to June, 1887, contains some interesting contributions on 
trap-door spiders by G. F. Atkinson, and a sketch and biblio- 
graphy of N. M. Hentz. 



Frank Cushing, of Washington, well-known for his archaeologi- 
cal investigations among the Zuni Indians, is now in San Fran- 
cisco, devoting himself to Chinese subjects. He has been 
contending that the Chinese mythic language is the same as the 
Zuni, and further says that he will agree to translate any Chinese 
myth represented on the Chinese stage by means of his knowledge 
of the Zuni myths. 



Abundant rains give promise of an excellent season for the 
farmer and botanist. 
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WONDERFUL MICA, 
Mica, although one of the most common of minerals, is also 
one of the most interesting. Some of its varieties are the first 
specimens collected by the beginner, while others are often the 
last to find their way into the cabinet of the mineralogist. Take 
from the cabinet the mica group and the collection is robbed of 
some of its choicest minerals. What other mineral has the per- 
fect cleavage, and the brilliant polish of mica; and what other 
mineral will separate into those delicate flexible plates? Mica has 
truly wonderful qualities. What collection would be complete 
without the beautiful rose and lilac lepidolites. a mineral found in 
so few localities, principally Maine, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
Lepidolite contains from two to fwe per cent of the rare earth 
lithia, that imparts to the blow-pipe flame a deep crimson color* 
Specimens from Rumford, Maine, are often penetrated with 
slender crystals of pink tourmaline, while from other local- 
ities in the State plates of muscovite surrounded by lepidolite 
are often completely changed to the latter mineral. Associ- 
ated with lepidolite (in all three states) are those wonderful 
colored tourmalines that have made the Mt.Mica locality at Paris, 
Me., so famous. Clevelandite is also found *in connection with 
both, generally the gangue. From Branchville, Conn., comes 
another curious curved mica, and some of the specimens would 
resemble a mass of silvery soap bubbles, while in others may be 
seen the gradual change from the foliated through the curved to 
the semi-globular. The gangue is often pure while albite, which 
gives the mica a pleasing background. Spherical mica from 
Bennington, Vt , is another old form, brilliant balls from one- 
fourth to one and one-fourth inches m diameter protrude from 
the granite matrix. The plumosed variety with the scales 
arranged in plume-like form is a very desirable specimen. At 
Mineral Hill, Delaware Co, Pa., has been found the interesting 
mineral vermiclite, a mineral belonging to the chlorite group but 
related to the micas. When heated this mineral will expand forty 
times its original size. Its color is green, but after heating 
becomes while. Perhaps the most useful and the only mica that 
has an economical value is the variety 'muscovite,* from mines in 
Alstead, N. H., have been taken sheets four feet across. In 1883 
a single mass weighing 512 lbs. was also discovered. The best 
quality is used j)rincipally in stove manufactories, while the poor 
quality, clippings, etc , are ground up to be used as a lubricant 
for machinery and ft^r fire proof packing. There are numerous 
mineral substances that owe many of their interesting qualities to 
some form of mica Take lor instance the gem stone aventurine 
quartz, which is simply transparent quartz spangled with scales of 
mica. That interesting flexible sandstone (itacolumite), the very 
gangue of the diamond itself owes much of its flexibility to 
hydrous mica. — y. y. Alton in the Colleetors' Ills. Magazine. 
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Vol. 4. MAY, 1888. No. 37 

7//£ WILLOWS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 

ALASKA. 

The Salicacae or Willows are very abundant in the north-west 
of this continent, and are to be met with as well on the main- 
land, as on the islands, in the swampy localities and on very great 
elevations of the Rocky Mountains and their branches. 

The willow which grows in very high localities, in fact the 
highest growing willow on this continent, is Salix arctica, var. 
petraca, Anders. It is found in the high parts of the Rocky and 
Selkirk Mountains at an elevation ol 8,000 feet. In the swamps 
and valleys of the same mountains between Lat. 49® — 56° is 
found Salix Barrattiana, Hook. 

Salix Balsamifera, Barratt. , sometimes called Balsam-willow, 
is found in thickets on the Nechacco River, British Columbia. 

The Hoary Willow (Salix Candida, Willd.), abundant in the 
northern part of British Columbia, and in the Cypress Hills and 
near Pincher Creek, N. W, Territory. 

The Heart-leaved Willow (Salix cordata, Muhl), is very com- 
mon in the Rocky Mountains to the Fraser River, also in thick- 
ets near Victoria, Vancouver Island. 

The Prairie Willow (Salix desertorum. Rich.), found through 
the Rocky Mountains to the Columbia Valley, and at Clinton, 
B.C. 

Salix drummondiana, Barratt., clings to the summit of the 
Selkirk Mountains and also to the valleys of the Rocky Moun- 
tains between Lat. 52° — 56°. 

Salix flavescens, Nutt., on the banks of the Columbia, at 
Donald. 

Salix flavescens, van, Scouleriana, Bebb, common on the 
coast of the province, and in the Fraser, Columbia, Nicola and 
Cache Creek Valleys, also at Kodiak, Alaska. 

Salix glauca, var., villosa, Anders., in the Rocky Mountains 
between Lat. 52° — 56°, on the summit of the Selkirks and in 
the northwestern localities of the province of B. C 

The Herb-like Willow (Salix herbacea, Linn.), on the sum 
mits of all the higher Rocky Mountains, from Canmore to the 
Selkirk Range. 

Salix lasiandra, Benth. var., typica, Bebb, in thickets at 
Cache Creek, Var., lancifolia, Bebb., along the banks of the 
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islands and the flat bridges should reach from the terrace of one 
island to that of another, so the ways on them would also be all 
at the same level. 

For gulfs and inlets of the ocean the islands are to be yet more 
securely fastened to the bottom and so the number of the anchors 
to be used must be increased. It would be also advisable to pro- 
tect the rafts from the force of the waves by means of small islands 
placed at some distance so as to form a line of banks or gulf- 
breakers; these small rafts could be constructed in a triaugular 
shape, with one of the points directed sea-ward; naturally the e 
rafts should also be fastened very securely by nn ans of anchors. 

Of course, if large sheets of water should be covered with islands, 
broad canals must be left open for navigation. 

After many years the raits will become so far decayed that they 
cannot bear any longer the weight of the earth-layers; in this 
case new ones of several layers should be placed under the old 
ones; the foundation will then last for almost any length of lime. 

We do not doubt but the idea can be carried out on a large 
scale; the consequences would be of enormous advantage to agri- 
culture and commerce. The many and large North American 
lakes, gulfe and inlets would be very much suited to the purpose 
Nature itself in constructing the floating islands in large rivers as 
for instance in the Mississippi, of wrecks, vegetable matter, etc., 
shows the way in which extensive sheets of water should be made 
profitable to men. 

We think it to be necessary that the goverment takes the mat- 
ter in hand in ordering to try it on a small scale. We hope also 
these lines may not be overlooked by influential authorities, able 
to carry out themselves what they think useful and important. 

MiDDLEBURG, HOLLAND, Feb., 1888. M, Buysman. 



The model of an earthquake is a unique piece of apparatus that 
has been constructed by a Tokio seismologist, patiently and 
laboriously following out the accurate records of a modern seis- 
mograph. Prof. Sekiya has succeeded in shaping a long coil of 
copper wire so as to represent, with the utmost precision, the in- 
tricate path described by a shaken spot of the earth's surface. 
The model magnifies fifty times the ground's absolute motion 
during seventy-two seconds, and resembles a ball of twine un- 
wound and thrown down in a confused heap. Numbered tags 
show the progress of the shock for each second of time. 



A Belgian entomologist has produced the numerous color 
varieties of ceriain coleoptera by chemical means, though he does 
not claim riiat his process is that of nature. Alkalies and acids 
give colors varying from brown through red to yellow, and calcic 
chloride and heat yield all the tints from green to violet. 
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ALBINO TOWHEE, 

While collecting at Laguna Beach, Los Angeles Co., on Aug. 
25th. 1887, I was fortunate enough to take an Albinistic Pipilo 
fuscus crissalus. When shot it seemed to be in a stupid mood, 
with its feathers ruffled up. Following is a description of it: 

Breast white, gradually shading into ashy gray on sides and 
neck, and chestnut on flanks and crissum. 

Throat patch brownish yellow, streaked and bofderedwith white. 

Back and tail coverts pale brown. 

Feathers of crown and nape white, each edged and tipped with 
brown. 

Tail brown, crossed near end by a dirty white bar, an inch 
wide. 

Quills and webs of primaries white, the latter edged and tipped 
with brown. 

Feet and bill flesh-colored. 

Iris light yellow. 

Lgth., 8.25; Wg., 3.25; Tl., 3.87 Female. 

Considerably smaller than the average adult. 

Riverside, Calif. Theo. D. Hurd, 

A GLANCE AT BOOKS. 

LoMB Prize Essays. — Under this tide are comprised four es- 
says, for which an aggregate sum of $1 roc in prizes was awarded to 
the writers by Henry Lomb, of Rochester, N. Y., through the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association. The subjects treated are, 
Building a Home, Healthy Food, School Hygiene, Disinfection, 
and the Preventable Causes of Disease, Injury and Death. These 
are valuable papers and worthy of perusal by all and can be pro- 
cured for 15 cts. each from Dr. Irving A. Watson, secretary Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, Concord, N. H. 

Hand Book of Plant Dissection. — By the editors of the 
Botanical Gazette, Henry Holt & Co., New York, publishers. 
This is the first work of the kind directed solelv to the study of 
the various plant tissues. The subject in all its branches is 
treated with great precision and simplicity, and yet comprehen- 
siveness. The arrangement is excellent, and the book will be 
found adapted to the use of schools and colleges, or of students 
working by themselves — an excellent text-book and a valuable 
addition to botanical literature. 

World English.— 7>4<? Universal Language. — Every one 
has heard of the butcher, who after a long search for his knife, at 
last found it in his mouth: so speakers of English have been 
seeking for a universal language, when, lo! it is in their mouths. 
The intelligibility of English words has been obscured by a dense 
mist of letters. This is now dispersed by A. Melville Bell, who 
has already won a world-wide reputation through his invention 
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of 'Visible Speech/ the great boon to deaf-mutes. IVofessor 
Bell calls this new discovery of his * World-English,* and the re- 
sult is a language which cannot fail to meet with acceptance, and 
at once supersede the supposed necessity for Volapiik, or any 
other artificial language. No language could be invented for 
international use that would surpass English in grammatical sim- 
plicity, and in general fitness to become the tongue of the world. 
It is already the mother-tongue of increasing millions in both 
hemispheres, and some knowledge of the language is demanded 
by all educated populations on the globe. Social and commercial 
necessities require that the acquisition of this knowledge shall be 
facilitated, and it is believed that Professor Bell's invention has 
removed the last impediment to English becoming the universal 
language, for which vague desires have long been entertained, 
although hitherto only futile eftorts have been made. • World - 
English' is published m pamphlet form by N. D. C. Hodges, 47 
Lafayette Place, New York. Price, 25 cents. 

Our Native Ferns and their Allies — By L. M. Under- 
wood, Ph. D. The third edition of this valuable book has just 
appeared from the press of Henry Holt & Coi, New York. Of 
the true ferns it records 156 species, and gives synoptical descrip- 
tions of the other American Pteridophyta known north of Mexico. 
The fern allies have 68 species noticed, among ihem a new genus 
(Salvinia) and five species — two hitherto undescribed — that were 
not embraced in the former editions. 

Nature Studies.— J. Fitzgerald, publisher, 24 East 4th street, 
New York. Pice. 15 cents. Here are contained four highly in- 
teresting essays on * Flame,' *Birds of Passage,' *Snow' and 
'Caves.' by Prof. Lowe, Dr. Robert Brown. G C Chisholm, and 
James Dallas, respectively. An attractive variety of subjects, and 
the essays are written in captivating style. 

Nests and Eggs of North American Birds. — The third 
edition of this standard work ol Prof. Oliver Davie is now in 
press. It will contain twelve full-page engravings by Dr. Theo. 
Jasper and W. O. Emerson, with an introduction by J. Parker 
Norris. From the advance sheets received we judge the char- 
acter of the book to be greatly improved and brought up to date 
in matters of nomenclature and completeness. Price, $1.00. 
About 350 pp.. octavo. Orders will be received at this office. 

NOTES AND NEWS- 

A large eagle was shot last month in Chase County in Kansas. 

Four barrels of water of the Great Salt Lake will leave after 
evaporation nearly a barrel of salt. 

A beautilully carved reindeer's horn was recently found in a 
cave in France. This is the latest relic ol pre-historic man. 

The old Audubon place at 155th street, near 12th avenue* for 
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many years the home of a naturalist and the house in which he 
■died, is to be sold at auction soon. — Forest and Stream, 

The largest turtle known to have been captured in Kansas 
weighed 59 pounds. It was taken in the Neosho river in 1885, 
A party of scientists are boring in the s(nl at the delta of the Nile 
in search of rock. A depth of 308 feet has been reached, but no 
rock was found. The overlying soil to a depth of loc feet was 
sand. 

A large deposit of terra colta clay has been found near Bethel, 
Kansas. The bed is about three feet thick, and is said to pos- 
sess excellent qualities. 

A subscriber informs us that Amsinckia goes by the name of crow- 
fool in the country, and that Krynitzkia is known as wild sweetalys- 
sum. The true sweet alyssum, Alyssum maritimum, has become 
partially naturalized around San Diego. 

An Italian Microscopical Society has just been formed, whose 
articles and papers are to be published in Italian, French. Eng- 
lish, and German. The address of the secretary is J. Platania, 
14 Via S. Giuseppi, Acireale, Sicily. 

Hawaiian Butterflies— At the last meeting of the Ento- 
mological Society of London, Mr. E. Meyrick communicated a 
paper On the Pyralidina of the Hawaiian Islands.' Mr. Meyrick 
pointed out that the exceptional position of these islands renders 
an accurate knowledge of their fauna a subject of great interest. 
He stated that of the fifty-six known species of Hawaiian Pyra- 
lidina nine had probably been introduced through the agency 
of man in recent times; but he believed the remaining forty- 
seven to be wholly endemic 

Mr. W. Saville Kent, formerly naturalist at the Brighton and 
Great Yarmouth Aquaria, is now Inspector of Fisheries in Tas- 
mania. Mr. Kent is a distinguished scientist, and is well known 
from his great work on * Infusoria ' We may expect important 
and valuable work from his new field of labor. 

The Summer Meeting of the Chautauqua Assembly at Pacific 
Grove, July 5th to 15th inclusive, promises to be an interesting 
one. Particular attention will be given to natural history, the 
facilities for study being good The department of General 
Botany is in the care of Miss M. E. B. Norton, for ten years teacher 
of this branch at the State Normal School, San Jose; Marine 
Botany will be taught by Dr. C. L. Anderson, of Santa Cruz, a 
distinguished Algologist ; while Prof Josiah Keep, of Mills Col- 
lege, will have charge of the class in Conchology. 

EDITORIAL, 

Librarians east and west are asking: 'Are you never going to 
publish an index and tide page for The West American 
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Scientist ?' *The end of Vol. IV would be a good time; then 
people could bind their volumes, ' suggests the last postal on the 
subject. Yes, we hope to find time to prepare ^ complete index 
andf a title page will accompany it, but, while we agree that 
it should appear with the end oi this volume, we fear that it will 
be delayed until Vol. V appears. 

M. Buysman, of Holland, contributes this month an article on 
artificial floating islands. The ideas presented are not of prac- 
tical value to San Diego, but they suggest a possibly feasible way 
of providing Los Angeles with an artificial harbor near home and 
of which they would do well to take notice. 

We have received of Edgar Cherry, of Santa Rosa, Calif., a 
few choice specimens of petrified wood, found in the foothillsnear 
that place. 

Where is Mount Diablo, of San Diego county, located ? 

Do you know ol any place near you where fossil bones or shells 
are found ? 



COLORS FOR NATURALISTS 

Nomenolatmre of Colors for Naturalists, and CoB&pondiiun of 
Usof^ Blnowlodgo for OntitliologistB. 

Bj ROBERT RIDOWAT, 

Curatory Department of Birds, United States National Museum, 



Ten Colored Plates and seven Plates of Outline Illustrations. 
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3-^0. Olotli. 3^00. 
C. R. ORCUTT, San Dieg^o, California. 
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OF SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 
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